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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HzanTs,” 
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WORTH REMEMBRANCE. 
BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





OF me ye may say many a bitter thing, 
O World, when I am gone, gone far away 
To thas dim land where shines no light of 
ay. 
Sharp was the bread for my soul’s nourishing 
Which Fate allowed ; and bitter was the spring 


Of which I drank and maddened, even as 
they 


Who, wild with thirst at sea, will not delay, 
But drink the brine and die of its keen sting, 


Not gentle was my war with chance, and yet 
I borrowed no man’s sword—alone [ drew, 
And gave my slain fit burial out of view. 

In secret places I and Sorrow met ; 

So when you count my sins, do not forget 
To say I taxed not any one of you. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





THE NEW PROPAGANDA OF POP- 
ULAR CULTURE. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM O, WILKINSON, D.D. 





CULTURE, under its cacographic name of 
** culchah,” has acquired a somewhat obnox- 
fous odor in the nostrils of many people.. I 
will not say that its ill repute is wholly un- 
deserved; for the false conception of cul- 
ture that sought to mask itself under that 
entirely respectable name has its character 
very happily represented in the sarcastic 
misspelling in which the ready popular wit 
has taken its revenge upon the pretentious 
affectation. But culture, properly pro- 
nounced, is a good word and the thing that 
it really means is a good thing. It isa good 
thing not for one man only, but for all men 
alike. Not the same culture for all, but 
culture; for there is culture and culture, 
The thing, different for different men, is, 
nevertheless, a universal good. There is no 
cause, none whatever, now more exigent, 
or more certain to be exigent forever, than 
the cause of popular culture, I am free to 
say this; for it is at bottom one and the 
same cause with the cause of Christianity. 

T have a few words to say about a new 
plan proposed for diffusing culture among 
the people. What we have lacked is a 
propaganda of popular culture which 
should have its ways of invading the homes 
and haunts of the people, and at the same 
time making itself welcome there, with 
manifold means and incentives to, knowl- 
edge. I say a propaganda; but I do not 
wish to imply that any single association, 
however organized, however administered, 
however equipped with resources, however 
justly influential by the number and au- 
thority of its patrons, could accomplish the 
necessary work for any considerable portion 
of the vast and growing American . com- 
munity. No such society could do the work 
to bedone. There must be an indefinitely 
large number of centers of. propagation dis- 
tributed liberally throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. These centers must 
consist ultimately of individual..men and 
women. The men and women must be act- 
uated by no sordid motive. They must 
have a genuine, generous love of benefiting 
their fellows. They must be. that rarer sort 


of souls who cannot rest content with gain- , 
Ing knowledge until they have also gone 


on to share with others the ‘knowledge 
that they have gained, Some of these select 
souls will have wider and more fruitful op- 


portunity than do others; but the inward, in- 


separable propagandist spirit in each, mul- 
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constantly give the personal equation of his 
force for the accomplisiiment of this mis-: 
sion under the, sun. Pastors, teachers, au- 
thors, journalists, lecturers will, of course, 
by virtue of their several offices, be respons- 
ible for the exertion of influence in a cor- 
respondingly extended sphere. But fathers 
and mothers at home need to become diffu- 
sive centers of cultivation for the house- 
hold. To make parents such: centets is, 
however, itself a part~and. a large’ part— 
of the thing to be accomplished. 

The movement which: is, perhaps, best 
called to mind by the name of the ‘‘ Chau- 
tauqua .Sunday-school Assembly ” has. re- 
cently taken a diversion in the direction in- 
dicated that is full of promise; “Every well- 
wisher to the cause of popular culture will 
surely hope, with whatever misgivings, that 
the promise may be turned into adequate 
performance. An association has. been 
formed in connection with ‘the Chatitauqua 
Assembly, called the ‘‘ Chautauqua  Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle;”) which ex- 
pressly proposes to itself the object of se- 
curing a higher culture among its members. 
This society already: numbers eight thou- 
sand subscribers to its: proposals.: ‘These’ 
proposals embrace: the: doing of a cértain 
specified amount — a reasonable, certainly, 
but yet serious amount -— of useful and ‘in- 
struetive reading within: certain specified 
periods of time. The reading preséribed is, 
as it ought to be, popular in its./character; 
but still such reading as would probably not 
be done by one in twenty of the subscrib- 
ers except under the conditions which they 
voluntarily impose upon themselves by. sub- 
scribing. . The projectors of this plan seem 
to have proceeded upon the principle that, 
in order to popular culture, it is not enough 
that there, should be popular books’ of 
knowledge written and published; it being 
recognized by them a8 not less necessary, in 
addition, that these books should ' be actual- 
ly purchased and read; or read, at least, if 
not purchased. Their plan, accordingly, 
consists of what may be described asia sys- 
tem of means for getting good books actual- 
ly read by the people, of their own accord. 
What the practical success will be it is still 
too early—and for at least a year it will ‘be 
too early—to say. But that eight thousand 
people should have voluntarily pledged 
themselves to do an amount of good-read- 
ing which, by the very fact of their thus 
pledging themselves they confess that they 
should otherwise not do—this, assuredly, is 
a cheerful augury and one worthy of public 
note. 

The. opportunity created to the hand of 
the projectors by the previous success of the 
parent Assembly was. very _ exceptional; 
Thus only can we account for the large ap- 
parent prosperity which attends, the first 
year of the experiment, When the written 
reports of the eight thousand readers,  re- 
quired to be rendered. monthly, come in to 
the director at. his headquarters, ‘if he in 
his turn submits (as it is to be hoped that he 
will), a. trustworthy report to the public 
of the results inspected, we shal) then know | 
something to the purpose of; the real success . 
of the enterprise. . E Hno fy 1 

It is earn to be hoped. that no taint 
of the money. motive will attach itself to this 
movement. It is easy enough for every ru- 
ral subscriber to see that; eight thousand: 
persons paying each a fee of half « dollar 
yearly (the rate demanded), will in the ag-' 
gregate render into the treasury of the asso-. 


sum total 1s considerable.. ;Let the sub- 
seribers feel that in some form they get their 
money hack again. It will not do for them 
to feel simply that the.culture. which they 
have gained is worth their investment of 
time and trouble, plus the money disbursed. ‘ 
They must feel, too, that nobody is making 
‘a pecuniary gain in the transaction. If they 
do not. feel this, the’ movement will be a 
failure, If, they do: feel this; if they feel 
that the inception of the plan‘and the work- 
ing out of ;the plan, are inspired by pure, 
generous philanthropy, unmixed with ‘any 
love of filthy lucre, the plan will: sueceed— 
according to, the wisdom and thé personal 
power with which it, continues to be put 
into practical execution. ' Butno amount of 
wisdom and personal power will: suffice to 
make it succeed if the public suspect, with 
the slightest; just reason, that. money-making 
is the real final. motive of the leaders. ‘:It 
must be a sincerely. self-denying, self-sacri- 
ficing movement, guarding itself at every 
forward step against ‘the infection—and not: 
simply against the infection, but against the ' 
suspicion of the infection of the mercenary 
motive, 

' It is unquestionably better ‘that the: sub- 
scribers should pay ; something than that 
they. should pay nothing. Half a dollar cer- 
tainly. is as little as they should be asked to 
pay.; It needs.only! that they, should see 
how. that’ half dollar is actually expended 
for the , general cause. Small as: the 
payment is, yet people will not continue to 
make the: payment’ unless they have : the 
assurance that nobody is getting a dividend. 
out of it for selfish personal use.’ It is clear 
that correspondence will cost something, in 
stationery and postage. There will be 
printing: bills ‘to.be paid. . Much time, at 
somebody’s cost, will) have to be spent in 
conducting the. correspondence. Let. the 
subscribers understand this; not ina general 
way, but from a specific published. state- 
ment in detail. Thus much by way of sin- 
cerely intended, however needless, precau- 
tion. I have no reason to suppose, and I 
have strong reason not to suppose, that any 
leaven of mercenary motive is, thus far, 
working in: the enterprise.' But friendly 
jealousy on its behalf may be helpful. 

An admirable list of practical suggestions 
to inexperienced readers is sent as a circular 
to.all the subscribers. If a quarter of these 
suggestions are heeded by them, their year’s 


reading will yield a profit probably beyond 1 


anything ever realized by them within a 
like period before. I happened,’ quite inci- 
dentally, from a casual conversation in a 
provincial restaurant, to learn, the other 
day, that in one small town there had, been 
sold upward of: fifty copies of Green's 
** Short History of the English People,” to 
supply the demand created. by an auxiliary ’ 
** Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir. 
cle” ; organized there. .How :much stimu 
lated, and directed mental. activity does 
such a fact as this imply, for. a ‘little 
community of fifteen hundred. souls!, But 
how.much | wisdom, again, and - how 
much purity of - motive does.it ask: at, 
the ,hands' of. the; leaders to guide all this 


movement right! One foresees a supply of | 


reading springing up expressly to méet the 
demand newly created, The raw haste of 
authors, the hungry greed of publishers, 
must be vigilantlyguarded against. The 
list. of, books to be:read must be catholic in 
spirit and of s good literary quality. Noth- 
ing can possibly serve the leaders of the 





ciation a revenue of four thousand dollars, 
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They have a noble opportunity. | Let-us all 


help them use it nobly. 

One most important way in which ‘we 
can all help this effort on behalf of popular: 
culture, and every other effort to the’ same” 
end, is adequately to conceive of the thing’ 
required to be done. Every generation of 
our community has to be advanced to the’ 
position of ‘intelligence occupied by its pre- 
decessor, or else there is retrograde. Knowl’ 
edge once conquered is nota conquest for- 
ever, ‘We cannot know for our children. 
We must make our children know for them- 
selves. It is a great task simply ‘to pass’ 
over our own gains of knowledge ‘into the 
secure possession of our children. ‘It is a! 
work—this work of: transmitting knowledge » 
—that has to be done over, again and again, : 
for every successive generation. There is* 
no machinery that’ will do it. Men and 
women must do it. This Chantauqua plan’ 
is a good start; but it is that chiefly as an 
example. Another helpful example is the 
Boston Society for encouraging home study 
among young women;:® moverient, how: 
ever, far less popular in itescope. But, un- 
less these two movements beget others like 
themselves, and a good many others, the» 
great mass of the commuuity will hardly 
feel the leven at all. The task isan enor: 
mous task. It will never. be anything less 
‘than an enormous task. ‘No amount of mo- 
mentum gained will carry forward the’ at- 
complishment of the task by mere force ‘of 
inertia, .There will always need to be per- 
sonal living force at work. This personal 
living force will have to be animated by the 
vicarious spirit: For the vicarious spirit— 
for ‘‘altruism,” to use the term that some 
prefer—there is no other ‘sufficing spring 
than the spring supplied in the Gospel of 
the Crucified. Our hope is ‘still in Chris- 
tianity; say, rather, in Christians, Ye, said 
Jesus—not your doctrine, but yE—are the 
light of the world. The new propaganda 


of popular culture is, therefore, the ‘old. : 


It takes on.a new form. The new form 
seems promising; but it. is, after all, the 
spirit, which is not new, that must'do the 
work, Let the new form keep the old spirit, 
and prosper. 

ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


OLD MAIDS’ PARADISE. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


Iit. 
BUILDING. 

Corona had now decided to build her 
house, and how to build it. She had also 
concluded to build at once, These points 
were clear and simple. But another re- 
mained. One day Susy said, carelessly:. 
“T forgot to ask you where?” and Corona 
said: ‘‘ Where what?” ; 











“Where you are going to have your 


house, Sweetens-eetens-eet! Was she petsy 
Mamma’s pet ounlydountytweetens!” said 


ese latter remarks Corona recognized, 
from their ‘high intellectual naturé and 
great perspicacity of construction, as not’ 
addressed personally so much to herself as 
to'the baby; who was amiably striking her’ 
mother in the face at that moment with’ 
both fists clenched in an engaging manner 
peculiar to her species, _ 
Corona replied that she was hesitating 
between Patagonia and Alaska. ks 
“Be sure and get near enough for us to 
drive,” vaguely suggested Susy, who'never 





movement but absolute integrity of purpose. 
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to them — than that!” said Corons to her- 
self, in that bitter little mental aside in 
which the sweetest and sunniest people liv- 


ing the sdlitary life will indulge now and | 


then. 

So far fs is clearly known, perhaps, this 
was the moment in which she decided: ‘to 
build in Pairharbor. 

Fairharbor is in Massachusetts, Corona 
haélgpent several seasons there, in the un- 


cerfain capacity of “summer folks” and /’ 


‘*perm’nent boarder.” Her experience with 
landladies had been large, varied, and pa- 
tient; and just as she had found one to 
whom she thought she could be happy to 
return year by year, the excellent woman — 
like other people who have reached an un- 
usual pitch of sanctification — died. 

Yet what were summer without the sea— 
its purpose, its passion, its rapture, its re- 
proach? 

“I will build my house,” said Corona, 
**in Fairharbor.” 

And so it wassettled. Tobe sure, Susy 
said she did not see how Corona could de- 
cide anything so important while Tom was 
away. But, nevertheless, it was settled. 

Corona went on to Fairharbor with the 
builder, to select and lease her land. When 
I say that it was March, I need add nothing 
about the weather. Corona felt very inde- 
pendent and verycold. She and the builder 
stood together on the cliff-side which she 
had chosen, and yelled at one another 
through the thunder of the wind and surf. 

‘* Beautiful view!” screamed Corona, try- 
ing to look rapturously upon the familiar 
outlines of sea and harbor, shore, and town, 
and sky, beating about there now, sullenly 
and confused in the untamed air, 

** Just so!” cried the builder. ‘I wouldn't 
have it more’n fifty-two, if I was you.” 

“T said a lovely vie—ew—ew!” shrieked 
Corona. 

“Oh! yes. "Sposeit is. Yes. Thought 
you referred to the ‘proportions. Land be- 
ing skerce and high. Fifty-two feet square 
ought to do you,I should say. Have to 
chain her, though.” 

“‘Chain who?” (It was too cold to sur- 
render force to grammar.) 

** Why, the house.” 

«Chain to what?” 

** Why, the rock.” 

** What for?” 

Corona had approached the builder, strug- 
giing against the “ storm,” as she had long 
since learned from Fairharborians to call 
the wind that came without the rain. 

** Well,” said the builder, ‘‘I don’t wish 
to be discouragin’. I know ladies will have 
notions about views and lo-cations. It’s to 
be expected. But this spot you've chose 
is the most exposed of any I can perspect in 
Fairharbor. If you don’t chain yourself to 
the rock, you may find yourself down on 
the beach yonder some mornin’. But I 
wouldn’t wish to be discouragin’. And if 
you chain her, she can’t.” 

‘Mr. Timbers,” said Corona, decidedly, 
~ I object to living in a chained house. I 
should feel as if my house were my slave, 
and not my friend. I want my house to be 
my best friend.” 

**Eh!” said Mr. Timbers, with a quick, 
intelligent smile. ‘‘So ye may; 80 ye may. 
I understand ye. Houses are like folks, 
They like to be petted and made of. She 
don’t want to be neglected, a house don’t. 
Now, when you close ’em and leave ’em, a 
house feels it. A house degenerates and 
runs to wrack twice as soon as if ’twas wore 
by livin’ in it. Justas it is with persons, 
They degenerate if they live alone too long. 
Yes, houses are like folks; but chains won’t 
hurt her. She won't mind.” 

“T shall, if she doesn’t,” returned Corona, 
persistently. ‘‘ We must find a spot where 
my house will be contented to satay of its 
own free will.” 

When they had wandered about in the 
wind and discussed the matter till Corona 
was quite hoarse, when she had pointed 
out to the builder all the locations which 
she liked, and when the builder had raised 
insuperable objections to every one, Corona 
suggested that if he could find a’ place not 
too windy nor too sunny, too hard, too soft, 
too wet, too dry, too anything, hé should 
select the spot himself and put ms house on 
it at once. 

‘‘AllT ask is permission to live in ‘it,” 
said Corona, meekly. ‘‘Dovas :you-like. I 
shal) perish if I stay here another. mimte, 
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and I've no heir to leave the place to but 
my sister-in-law, who has neuralgia at the 
‘peaside.” 

Pa apr ips ti ee sre | 


tion point. “Blast thevaker i" 

let the ridge go. Build in the harbor, if you 
want to; only build, and let me go and get 
warm.” Thereupon Corona made her way 
to the nearest house, crouching in the grasp 
of the terrible blast as she was blown, slip- 
ping and running, over the ‘‘ sweet fields” 
and hearty roeks so dear toher, but alien 
now, with the thin ice and dry, sparse snow 
of the unaccustomed time: Mr. Timbers 
remained, to take some measurements, in 
company with the owner of ‘the land. 

They were fishing people in the house 
whither Corona fled—neighborsand friends. 
They gave her the rate welcome of ‘sea- 
bound and solitary families. They held her 
by the purple ‘hands and piled the wood 
upon the kitchen stove. They said: ‘Is 
your health good in winter-time?” They 
looked at ‘her fondly. They had never seen 
her in the winter before. The children of 
the house put their fingers timidly upon her 
furs. They had always thought of her as 
wearing white linen and straw hats the 
whole year round. 

Corona felt her heart warm toward these 
good people. When they said they were 
glad she was goin’ to build and settle down 
amongst us, she thanked them gratefully. 
She looked over at the sheltered spot below 
her favorite bowlder, where the figures 
of the men passed to and fro, taking sur- 
veyor’s measurement for her little lot of 
precious shore and her infinity of sea; 
and it seemed to her as if she were acting in 
the first scene of a dramatic poem, gentle 
and grave enough, but long and sweet and 
full of alluring uncertainties. She had 
never thought that uncertainty could seem 
pleasant to one again after one was done 
with being young. When she saw Mr. Tim- 
bers strike a pick into the ground and set a 
crowbar down to the frozen heart of her 
future home, she thrilled from head to foot. 

“*T’ll warm a bigger place for you to look 
out,” said one of the children, breathing on 
the frosted pane. This kind intent proving 
unsuccessful—for the frost was dense—the 
boy licked the window generously. 

“Oh, thank you!” said Uorona, in a glow 
of feeling. 

“lt’s been a cold winter,” suid the wo- 
man of thehouse. ‘We've burned a sight 
of coal. It’s taken six ton to keep ‘this 
house warm—these three rooms. When I 
lived up-town, back from the water, I made ’ 
aton last. It comes hard. And William’s 
had bad luck. Nor the boys ain’t done 
much better. But I’d rather livedown here. 
I can watch the boat. There! That's their 
sail.” 

Corona looked out through the uncur- 
tained spot that the kindness of her little 
host had left-for her glad and hopeful eyes. 
She saw the chilly white speck on the gray 
horizon. The nearer water showed blue 
and cold. And on the beach, where she 
had always seen the hot sand glitter, flecks’ 
of ice lay tossing with the weeds. They 
had a cruel look, like teeth. 

Corona turned to the fisher-people with a 
feeling new and gentle, such as she had 
never had to any one before. She thought 
of their scant, denied, imperiled ‘lives, 
their uncomplaining and courageous hearts. 
When the good woman brought hot tea for 
her, she said to herself: ‘‘We shall ‘be 
neighbors.” It ‘seemed to her ‘she’ had 
never really had a neighbor. She expe- 
rienced a new emotion, 

«We've got her laid,” said Mr. Timbers, 
coming in—‘‘ we've got her laid out ‘true; 
and when you and ‘him ‘have signed your: 
lease, that’s all you’oe got to do’ ‘about her. 
Tll have my men to work first day the frost 
gets. It won't be long, now. 8’pose you 
like it here in’ summer, ¢h?:’ It “appears to 
me it’s a little windy.” ©" - 





Soon after her first trip’ to Fairharbor, 
Corona went a little way into the country; to 
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One day the baby fell itito’ the fire; and 
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middle of May. She had made this provis- 
ion with a keen sense of the accepted help- 
lessness of her sex in such matters, and a 
keener desire to be on her guard against the 
traditional imposition of the builders. She 
would have expected Mr. Timbers to cheat 
her, had he not been superintendent of the 
Sunday-schoo]. And now here she was, 
wearing upon the delicate health of her 
hostess; dependent upon the surgery of a 
country doctor, who said ‘he had dognosed 
the case; and reduced entirely to her imag- 
ination ‘and the daily mail (it seemed ‘to 
make ‘everything worse that it was brought 
five miles by a stage-coach) for any knowl- 
edge of her now sacred and absorbing inter- 
ests at Fairharbor. 

The builder wrote often. One day he 
asked: Would she have cedar post? 

And Corona, whose architectural educa- 
tion was already rusting out, wrote back: 
‘« What do I need a cedar post for?” 

Another time. he said that the A No. 1 
shingles he ordered had not come; but, by 
mistake, only the best pine shingles. He 
thought he might ‘use those, seeing they 
were on hand, and he would make it square 
on the estimate. Corona,)in some indigna- 
tion, telegraphed that, of course, she wanted 
the best pine shingles under any circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Timbers leisurely replied that best 
shingles did not mean best shingles, and 
that nothing was best but A No.1. This 
was honest but piiplening, and in either 
light it was lost time, 

The next day he sent word that he 
thought the kitchen closet had better be 
built ‘in the parlor, and that, if ’twas his, 
he’d turn the piazza.the lee side of the 
house; that one of his men had hammered 
a finger off, and one was drunk, and an- 
other had a baby.to bury, which delayed 
the work; that he thought he should leave 
the kitchen unfinished till: she got there, on 
account of the sink and a few such; ‘and 
that the weather was against them, for it 
had rained ever since he began. 

Then followed a peculiarly harrowing cor- 
respondence about details, which at this 
helpless distance assumed enormous and 
morbid importance in Corona’s mind, and 
the discussion of which Mr. Timbers always 
closed with the remark that’ the weather 
was against them and it had rained ever 
since they began. It was invariably bright 
sunlight when Corona received these letters. 

For the first time, she began to wish that 
Tom were at home to help her; but the Cor- 
liss engine could not have wrung from her 
the acknowledgment of this not unworthy 
sentiment. 

She found 4a certain relief in occupying 
herself with preparations for the int 
artangements of her home. Susy had prom- 
ised (if there were a closet for it) to provide 
the bedding; and the mother of the baby 
that fell into the fire kindly agreed to mark 
the pillow-cases in tambour cotton. Corona 
felt grateful for the removal of these im- 
portant burderis. But enough remained. 
As she lay upon ‘her lounge, in her 
friend’s ‘‘spare room,” they gathered 
awful proportions.’ Things to be done 
dawned upon her, one at a time, 
in a diseased, sporadic way. Now it was 
the fixture of a bedroom curtain. Nowa 
poker for the ‘patior' grate. Then she re- 
mémbered she hadn’t any grate to poke. 
Then, by some inctedible “psychological 
caprice, her atttetition would concentrate 
itself ‘upon the clothes-horse. ‘Did clothes- 
horses ‘grow in Faitharbor? ‘How should 
phe get one from Boston, if they didn’t? 
Suddénly she’ would be overcome by a8 

fierce ‘anxiety about the nature of ‘waffle- 
jronis, and’ then she would ‘remember that 
she'tiust have a broom: In’ the depths of 
the night there would 


could: never keep Norse without? 


‘In’ the sparkle of thé dawi shé would ‘jerk | 


3 | the hdgshead for rain-water. 
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she get the hogshead? How should she 
get any rain, if she had a hogshead?. How 
could she keep house till she had a clothes- 
post? And how could she get a clothes- 
post till she had begun to keep house? 
Night after night she dreamed of hogsheads 
and clothes-posts. She waked cold with 
her efforts to plant the clothes-post.in the 
parlor carpet, and weak with the attempt 
to set a lunch-table for sixteen upon the 
slippery surface “of the, hogshead,) Her 
‘mind. became a frightfal chaos of household 
detail. 

Corona was not-of precisely: what we call 
a domestic temperament, and this experi- 
ence had some peculiarly distressing effects. 
There, for instance, were the pin-cushions, 
One noon it occurred to her that she could 
not have a house without pin-cushions, and 
from that unhappy hour her. tortured 
fancy had no rest. She had never 
made a pin-cushion in her life. It seemed 
to her that it would be easier to make a 
man-of-war. Corona was determined to 
keep the balance of power and the fitness 
of things economical and artistic in her 
modest home. She, would not fill even a 
cushion with a ‘‘ dear” stuffing in a cheap 
house. She would not have emery and silk 
with matched boards and bare floors. She 
agitated herself conscientiously over these 
appalling questions. 

That came, perhaps, of being a woman, 
she thought. Did men think about pin- 
cushions when they built houses? Six 
rooms—six pincushions. Six colors for six 
pincushions in six rooms. She tormented 
herself with calculations. One day she 
said to her friend: 

«Tl tear my heart out and put it into the 
spare.room before I will think about this 
any longer. The only trouble is they might 
find it a little hard,” 

“Tt could be used for hairpins,” said her 
friend, absently, ‘‘I should flute it, too, 
and put a mock Valenciennes cover on.” 

As regarded the morals of pin-cushions, 
so with furniture and decoration. 

“T’'ll have no upholstery too fine for my 
house, In a five-hundred-dollar house noth- 
ing should be more than twenty-five cents a 
yard,” pronounced Coruna, with the con- 
sciousness of the highest principle. and 
(what is more comforting) of the purest 
taste to support her. ‘‘ My purpose is to 
make the loveliest possible home out of the 
least possible money; and in the history of 

all purposes, harmony is the chief omens 
of power.” 

“Buy your furniture at a factory in the 
white,” telegraphed Tom, one day, from 
California, in the perfectly disconnected but 
useful manner characteristic of Tom when 
he gave advice. He had not written. to 
Corona since he went away. A serial story 
could not have so convinced her that his 
busy heart remembered her. And in the 
moment, the worry and wear of her some- 
what solitary plans dissolved like the fogs 
within the sunrise on her own golden harbor 
shore. She had almost cried, the day be- 
fore, when she went out alone (her first walk 
since her accident), to buy her own silver, 
It had seemed to her a very pathetic thing 
to do. Now it seemed rather amusing than 
otherwise. How Tom would laugh! And 
Tom remembered her; always had. She 
put the foolish, extravagant telegram to her 
lips. She said ‘‘Dear Tom,” sitting alone. 
Her heart lifted. She was sure she should 
be happy in her house, 

Besides, the silver was plated. It wasn’t 
worth a sentiment, however cheap. 

“Let me catch you at it again!” said 
Corona, apostrophizing her wet lashes in 
the glass. ‘I'll feed you off of pewter, if 
I do!” 

Corona ‘was interrupted . by the stage 
rumbling by with the afternoon mail. She 

‘and went over to the oifice, 
Fig two ‘letters, One was 
from Susy; aid fan: | 





ie 'C6.$—I hope you're coming ‘home 
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July 17, 1879] 





soon, Baby has the mumps. There are 
great ‘many express packages for you that keep 
coming. .It will remind you how many friends 
you.haye. I have taken the liberty—I knew 
you, wouldn’t, care—L opened them alls, S8ix-. 
teen: of them are pin-cushions and! fourteen 
are tidies/' One is a patent nutmeg-grater. 
Yours, aff., Sug. 


“P. 8,—The tidies are all green and fifteen }, 


of the cushions are red.”’ 


The other letter was from the builder, 
and read as follows: 

; 4s PaATRHARBOR, 

“ Dear Madame:—1. should like to have you 
send your furniture on at once. We find it 
won't go up the stairs; We must build it into 
the house. 

‘¢The weather has been very poor and it has 
rained almost ever since we began to work. 

“Yours, with respect, 
G. W. Tuxcsrns.” 





THE ATTITUDE OF THEOLOGY TO- 
WARD SCIENCE. 





BY PROFESSOR SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D. 


OF all the questions which now agitate the 
thinking world none is of more intrinsic 
importance to mankind than this: Is the 
knowledge of Nature acquired by the sci- 
entific investigation of the present day and 
the'theories founded on that knowledge, in- 
consistent ‘with the eterzal hopes’ and re- 
ligioug instincts of man? In one form or 
another, this question is constantly present- 
ing itself to every thinking mind, to an ex- 
tent of which the discussion in the press 
gives very little idea. The’ general tenor of 
the discussion is such as to lead the reader, 
consciously or unconsciously, to the belief 
that there is an almost necessary antagon- 
ism ‘between the theories of religion and the 
highest generalizations of scientific men. 
The constant criticisms of those generaliza- 
tions. by the representatives of theology 
necessarily tend to strengthen this impres- 
sion and to lead men to the conclusion that 
it is hardly possible to dive deeply into Na- 
ture without imbibing conclusions which 
are opposed to all religion. 

But the thinking reader, who carefully 
analyzes these attacks, instead of finding a 
direct antagonism between the two parties 
to the disoussion, will be struck by an in- 
definiteness in all the criticisms of scientific 
theories which will leave him in doubt 
about the ground of the dispute. He -will 
find that the theological critics occupy two 
distinct and antagonistic grounds, taking 
first one and then the other, aecording as ‘it 
affords the best point from which to attack 
their supposed enemy. They will always 
be found to admit and even maintain that 
there is nothing antagonistic between the 
idea of a course of Nature determined by 
invariable laws and their own theistic doc- 
trines, - Now, if they consistently adhered 
to this view, there would not be the slightest 
occasion for controversy, because there are 
scarcely any scientific men who attack 
theism or any other religious dactrine, or 
pronounce their conclusions respecting the 
course of Nature to be inconsistent with it. 
The few who array themselves against such 
doctrines do so on philosophical, rather than 
on scientific grounds. It is true that positive 
science is covering several fields which were 
once occupied entirely by theology—the 
origin of man, forexample. But, so far as 
I have noticed, the theologians do not 
clearly maintain. that they preserve this 
class of doctrines unchanged, and leave us 
in doubt what concessions they are ready to 
make to science, 

We now reach what to the scientific 
thinker is the inexplicable side of the ques- 
tion, No scientific investigator can maintain 
that the whole course of Nature, past and 

present, is governed by the same invariable 
Jaws which we see in action around us 
every day, without bringing down upon 
himself the criticism of every one who is 








opponents 'criticise his propositions without ' 
denying their truth. 

Impressed by this feature of the discus- 
sion and anxious to have an understanding 
whether thé theory’ of science that the 
course of Nature is determined in thé man- 
ner ‘already suggested was' or was ‘not con- 
sistent with’ religious doctrine, the author 
a few weeks ago propounded the question 


. to four distinguished representatives of the- 


ology, in the'pages of one of our leading 
periodicals. * 

The question was unaccompanied by any 
views of the author himself, because he 
was seeking only for information respecting 
what seemed to him a very momentous 
question. It was, however, necessary to 
explain precisely what the scientific gener- 
alization ‘was the consistency of which 
with religious truth had to be discussed. 
This was formulated in ‘the words: ‘The 
whole course of Nature, considered as a 
succession of phenomena, is conditioned 
solely by antecedent causes, in the action of 
which no regard to consequences is either 
traceable by human ‘investigation or neces- 
sary to foresee the phenomena.” 

The reader will perceive that the ques- 
tion was carefully limited to the field of 
phenomena—that is, to the universe which 
can be seén and felt.’ Is’ this theory of the 
course of events, which we can see going’ 
on before our eyes, inconsistent with a 
sound theory of’ the unseen world? Since 
the’ unseen universe lies without the range 
of sensuous perception, the scientific gen- 
eralization has no reference to it whatever, 
but simply makes an assertion respecting 
the visible universe. If there were any 
question to which the representatives of 
religious thought are in duty bound to 
make as direct and solemn ‘an answer as 
they are able to, surely, it is this, I have 
already pointed out the insufficiency of the 


Review in which the question appeared. 
But the real difficulties of the situa- 
tion will be better appreciated by a 
more specific view of the answers: I 


most elaborate reply pew, © that of the dis- 
tinguished president of Yale College, I shall 
present to the reader all those portions of it 
which’ have the remotest bearing on the 
question submitted, accompanied by re- 
marks, in order that he may see for himself 
the difficulty which the scientific man: has 
to deal with in ascertaining from theologians 
whether his conclusions are or are not con- 
sistent with sound doctrine. President Por- 
ter opens as follows: 


“Professor Newcomb, it will be observed, 
ape the discussion by giving his views of 
antagonistic poattionie taken by the sci- 
entific and theological schools roapensively 
in regard to the course of Nature. So far 
as the last school is concerned, I am com- 
pelled ‘to say that he evinces more candor 
and desire to be just than success in stating 
what he conceives this school to hold. What 
he criticises it for holding, and implies that 
it does hold, is something like this: ‘The 
theological school conceives final error to 
be co-ordinate with efficient or 
causes, holdin, ng that they are manifested by coat 
similar va gy ons aoay are bpeted Py set ; 
experiments. example t+) the 
burning of a batee: the scientific school 
recogaloes only physical cies of causes; 
the OG iscerns a cause, or the 
Rarpone © a Foun Being who desired to 
some end’—i, ¢., a moral effect, and 
directly produces it, as the torch causes my 
physical conflagration. 
“T cannot accept bv get correct state- 
ment of what is taught or im 
school of thinkers w 
or final cause is est in the course of 
Nature or must be assumed to lain it, 
The arguments which Professor Newcomb 
arrays ogaing, this view seem to mé as un- 
called for. The fiction against which he 
directs them is imaginary. 


The reader will only have to turn to the 


writer's opening presentation of the ques- | 
tion to see that the position which. his dis- 


tle of th scent ‘the fundamental 


pos, 
of the sci school: philosophy,’ as 
‘The whole course of 


ay 
-auses, in the'action of ae no re to 
i Consequences, is either: fpreneble by; 
invest merece 


to foresee the 
nomena.’ This s' t, it will e seen, 
is divided into re fk pa 
and a denial. The affirmation: seems to be 
pirnengpine yr ahygever ag Ee ag open 
c ulate neces- 
sarily fhoonsteteut with sound adoring By 
‘sound doctrine I mean the truth, whether 
it relates to the science ‘of Nature; the sci- 
ence of man, or. the science of God. Ido 
not argue from the inferences or consequen- 
ces to one that might follow from the 
it is untrue; but that it is un- 
sound c omission : and denial, and therefore 
, inconsistent: with. ‘ pong doctrine.’ I have 
o favors to,ask an 
eologian; but write ‘aly in the interests 
of ‘science and the truth. 


trine. 


the postulate are made m 


' phéenomena— 
) necessity.” e are tempted to 
whether. these conceptions 

abstract than the conception of ‘ succession.’ 


the’ postulate, 
nomena is ‘' conditioned. solely by 
cova does; not, oe wen ¥ 





answers in a subsequent number of the }) 


shall; therefore, proceed as follows. The’ 


plied b; d 
ch holds that Aesign 


nies pordieeP ne with potentiali 
bys he limits; science to ing 


Telation of coexistence also.” 


Pef the horse, 
knows that 


its etymological signification. 


‘asserted that a thing must be or cannot be, 


idea of simple possibility, without circum- 


as truths. 
“He proceeds to assert that the onl: 


' whether this or that is a fact. We wait é 
be informed what he means @ fact or 
phenomenon. Does he mean 

coooeuntnant with —_ or phenomena as 
such, or with facts phenomena as re- 
lated? If the latter, is not the ion 
open whether the relations of may 
not as truly be called facts as are rela- 
tions of time or causation ?” 


In his opening paper the writer likens 


himself to a rustic obliged to tell a professor 
of logic what a loaf of bread was, and, 


Here the reader will see one of the two 
inconsistent positions which the theologians phenomena, the scientific philosopher as- 


take.. The scientific postulate is pronounced serts a proposition contrary to sound 
unqualifiedly inconsistent with sound doc- | doctrine. 


Rentiality and ty in the 
faithe'c heir import. It the thor de- 
ay neces- 


‘ succession,’ only calaies to it a 
 aeiaiter ae ynlow the 08 than the positivists, who 


apo the first of the questions contained in 
.this paragraph we answer Yes. It is obvi- 
/qus that the conceptions of potentiality and 
itlecessity are more abstract than those of 
succession and relation, Succession is man- 
even to the minds of animals—that | 
for instance, who 
the blow will be fol- 
lowed by pain, To the second question 
the answer is No, although I do not clearly hon reat yber samo I wentin to 
understand it. It is obvious, however, that | /°°* Upon # om Mare and Saturn to- 
Dr. Porter does not apprehend the meaning | Stuer having shed salutary, not to say 
in which the writer uses the term poten- 
‘tiality. He sees its grammatical, rather than was not so disagreeable a thing to do as it 
We may use ‘would anes mapa i : Indeed, “aa 
te Hi gress may away a beneficen’ 
pm tiny Pr i Ios negative ae memory of its last day in Washington—a 


TE eg ee ae 1 POR: | guch an sir. It woos and wins him toward 
y, the writer meant simply that the |, 
scientific postulate could not be opposed to | Possible munificence, 
‘the potential mood of the verb. Of course, yins!:‘ehd. mecdles, 
ere are & t many distinctive proposi- 
> of alee padi perentiys may | mY of a Republican, as it is when the air 
be; but such propositions are not regarded —— a — wits ae a — 
by scientific men as expressive of human othing ner pe a 
knowledge, nor do they afford any answer Spe :Cilnes Genting te: Raiginye ps 
to propositions which the other may regard Goats oBowe gine Suche ae pe 


though utterly refated in the attempt todo: 


servation; nor does he conceive that any one 
aver denied that they could. 


“He adds, all ‘tulad Site on canens! 
which: ‘lie behind the.. visible course - 
Nature’. must be excluded; and 

‘occult causes,’ But why are rela 
design, or the forces or causes which they 
connect, any more invisible or occult’ than 


tion | the relations of succession or — 


Perhaps ay fi. faves end. ovegtt 

means spiritual, as con with ical 
and this sta limit Nature sana 
forces and phenomena, excluding’ spirit 
from holding any place in Nature . go 
Telations to Nature, any ageacy 
phenomena which science is bound to Bag 
ognize.” 


In the first two sentences of this paragraph 
the reader will see a mistaking of the ques- 
tion which it is difficult to explain. The 


appeal to make as a | question was whether, in asserting that as a 


simple matter of fact he could with the 
eye of sense and reason see no rela- 
tion of design in the succession of natural 


Invisible forces or causes were 
|. excluded from the discussion, for the sim- 


«The defects of the pfirmatiye of | ple reason that the scientific postulate had 


obvious by the | no reference to them. Relations of de- 
author’s explanation of. t meaning. He’ 
| tells-us that, in asserting that science con» , ign are in themselves considered no more 


cerns itself with the; suecession of phenom- }; invisible or occult than those of succession 
ena, he desires to get rid.of those abstract | or causation; the only question is whether 


_ conceptions which are often associated with manifested in Nature. If the reader 
x nily’ ‘potentiality: and’ Seer’ here r rt 


will pardon a not very dignified illustration, 


eae more. |, the case is as if a person standing in a field 


should ‘assert that not a house, but only 


We also inquire whether the assertion in | trees, was visible within the range of his 
that this succession = phe | vision, and should have his statement con- 


concep. |, tested by a companion, of the ground that 


trees were just as easily seen as houses. 

President Porter then essays an explana- 
tion of his imaginary difficulty. To this 
explanation the writer only replies that not 
only has he no sympathy with the supposed 
materialism of modern scierice, but has 
probably a worse opinion of its logical basis 
than President Porter himself. 


Naval OpsenvatTory, Wasuincron, D. 0. 
(To be concluded next week.) 








INGTON. 
BY MARY CLEMMER, 
ALMost? a stranger to the personnel of the 





sanitary influence upon the atmosphere, this 


day gorgeous with the pomp of summer, 


while the former may be used to express the }, ‘yet delicious with the lingering breath of 


The most demoralized Democrat is 
less depraved in the spirit of his mind in 


even in appro- 


pointing outward 


weather all the credit for the amicable mood 
in which Congress parted and went its sep- 


tion with which science concerns feck? is erateways, There was antagonism a plenty 


between a Democratic, not to say Rebel 
' Congress and a Republican President; 
they could scarcely have acted more pestif- 
erously than they did about the appropri- 
ation bills; and yet I never saw a Congress 
dissolve more pleasantly or mildly at the 
last. Neither the President nor the Demo- 
crats had had their own way quite; yet each 
had had enough of it to mollify his temper 
and to soothe his injured human nature. 
Did you ever remark what a talent human 
nature has for feeling injured? I was in 





tinguished antagonist here sets up for criti- | 9 Yet fully persuaded that the professor’) the House when the President’s last veto 
ret Abeolagion ar ta incapesteh eymnpetiny cist ts daily Uf Ne” oti mike” The knew what it was just as well as he did. | was read. It was 8 manly document, from 
pissing 0 That this is the case, no writer presented no statement of the views He, therefore, shrinks from the task of ex- | , man always strong enough to speak what 
pm ae ea ett of the theological. school, except; hypothet- plaining what he means by s fact or phie- | he believes to be the truth, if he speaks at 
going without the field of science, ically and in the absence of any statement nomenon. In answer to the first question | 91). Whim the Olerk read the last paragraph: 
every scientific man who has egsayed any of their dwn. Not 4 proposition was ar- which follows, the reply is thas scienée com-) «7 resnectfull 
such generalization knows abundantly well. gued in the whole paper. That his anti cerns itself both with facts and phenomena } tiong on’ this su 
What he finds it most difficult to under- ist should be unable to distinguish eae as'such and as related. The latter question | Congress during its present session for a 
stand is that his doctrine is denied rather by | the writer does not regard as open at all | statement of the r 
implication and in and oy lan- He knows no reason why, abstractly con- oe) soda taeait to obell an 
prmeliy  Si Soi pe et Gee . We BEY ome sidered, relations. of ‘design in Nature can- | of this: 
tions, ws no ion by w: | stati : rita ps sagt BO Bice not be'regarded:as facts aswell as rela- | and 
to judge any proposition it | naan pate pte rseheinn 16's agate, eas editeenseieialee iaireds aetamone ter, of, cy. jnatieatone— 
of falsity, he cannot understand why. his | +see North Amertéan Rovlow, May, 1879. their existence to be made evident by ob- | as: these words passed out on the air an 
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THECINDEPENDENT., 








emphatic growl, low but long, as from a 
congregation of disconsolate dogs, ran 
through the entire Democratic side. It did 
not mount to the dignity of a howl; but as 
& growl it was a positive success. | It indi- 
cated discontent not only; but danger to 
the man if he ventured to intimidate fur- 
ther these furtive watch-dogs of the state, 
especially if he smote their instincts with 
hard words, such as ‘‘ dangerous,” “‘ tincon- 
stitutional,” They are sure nothing could be 
more constitutional than their native ‘‘cus- 
sedness.” 

Going into the House to-day at 3p. m., I 

found it at leisure. It was waiting for the 
Senate, which had asked the postponement 
of adjournment till 5 o’clock. One could 
hardly imagine that a body of men consumed 
for three months by such important legisla- 
tion could take life so easy all of a sudden. 
Had they not been saving their country from 
“centralized despotism,” from the ‘‘ test 
oath,” from soldiers at the polls, from 
deputy marshals, from everything remind- 
ing us in the present of Democratic treason 
and treachery in the past? Had they not 
cut and crippled the Army and Legislative 
Bills, refused to provide for the payment of 
United States marshals, done everything 
possible to make the administration of gov- 
ernment difficult? and, now the moment had 
come when it was impossible. for them to do 
further mischief, till the arrival of further 
opportunity, what wonder that they threw 
their feet in the air, filled their mouths with 
cigars, the chamber with smoke, and sur- 
rendered themselves to the delights of ‘a 
good time ”? Every face looked amiable; not 
at allasif it were the mask of mischief, as it 
very oftenis. Many had gone to their homes 
—there was but just a quorum present; but. 
all these waited the hour of final adjourn- 
ment in jolly ease. There are fine faces 
among the Democrats—too fine to be Demo- 
crats. Among these, scanning them closely, 
I counted Blackburn’s, of Kentucky, fire- 
kindler and quickener ashe is, A tall, slim 
Nimrod of a warrior, he served through the 
entire-war in the Confederate army, as. did 
also Randall Lee Gibson, of New Orleans, 
who was born in the same town with 
Blackburn—Versailles,of Kentucky. Black- 
burn is but forty-one years of age, looking 
much younger. Gibson is but little. past 
forty—a tall, blonde, refined looking gentle- 
man. Another notable looking Southern 
warrior, now famous: as an orator in the 
House of Representatives, is General Hook- 
er, of Mississippi. He is pacing up and 
down the floor in a meditative mood, a man 
of more than six feet hight, with a martial 
bearing, though attired in regulation black. 
His black hair is brushed back straight from 
his forehead, showing without relief 
a bold, but not a bad face, He was gradu- 
ated from the Cambridge Law School; 
was a Confederate colonel of cavalry; 
carries with him but one arm, a trophy of 
rebellion he bore from the siege of Vicks. 
burg; fter the war was attorney-general 
of the State of Mississippi. He with Randall 
Gibson, Blackburn,and Stephens are the most 
marked men of note from the South in the 
House, though there is many another Con- 
federate here minus a leg or arm lost in the 
days of fierce battle. Spiritually itis a 
strange sight to see these men walk to and 
fro—often meeting with kindly personal 
greeting—each bearing many scars received 
in deadly fight for that which ‘to both was 
most dear, 

There stands a splendid soldier, who as a 
legislator has yet to be heard from—Robert 
M. A. Hawk, of Illinois, elected for the 
first time to the Forty-sixth Congress, A 
man of magnificent hight and propor- 
tions, he stands, with a crutch, on 
one leg. At twenty-two years of age he 
lost the other, on the day that Richmond 
fell. He looks as if he were a man of 
strong personality and mental force, of fine 
temperament, of the fair type—a man 
whose impulses are generous, his convic- 
tions positive, his judgment clear, Near 
him sits a good man from Michigan — 
Edwin Willetts—a man in the prime 
of life, marked by a head covered with 
black hair and a white beard. He is 
an editor, having long published a jour- 
nal (The Monroe Commercial) in his own 
staie. Walking up and down the aisle be- 
side him is another Republican, who as a 
leader fairly divides the honors-‘with Gen- 
eral Garfield—Omar D. Conger, of Michi- 





gan. He is the son of aclergymian, and, 
like other men in Congress who: are cler- 
gymen’s sons, helps to refute the 
current opinion that ministers’ sons 
are worse than other men’s; for he is one of 
the most trusted as well’as one of the most 
facetious of legislators. Born in. 1818, he 
looks little past forty—a well-built man, 
with black hair, deep-set, keen blue eyes, 8 
grizzled beard; an aspect: that marks the 
man full of activity and great powers of 
endurance. 

The most notable ‘‘Greenbackers” Iowa 
has sent to the new Congress is General 
James B. Weaver, of Bloomfield, and Ed- 


‘ ward Hooker .Gillette, of Des Moines, In 


General Weaver we honor another soldier— 
the soldier we delight to honor, the soldier 
of the Union. Enlisting as a private in 
1861, he was in 1864 brevetted. as brigadier- 
general for gallantry on the field, though 
he himself has said ‘‘duty makes a man a 
good soldier, not because it is pleasant to 
fight.” General Weaver is a fine-looking 
man, in the prime of life—fresh and florid 
in aspect, as if he stood on the threshold 
of many useful and prosperous years, 
Mr. Gillette, of Des Moines, is another 
young and handsome man, bearing an 
honorable record. Born in 1840, the son of 
a former senator of the United States, Hon. 
Francis Gillette, of Connecticut, he was a 
delegate to the National Convention which 
nominated Peter Cooper, of New York, for 
President of the United States, and was 
elected to the forty-sixth Congress. by the 
National Greenback party. I mention these 
two gentlemen as a little of Republican 
stuff out of which the new Congress of the 
United States is made. 


Holding a levee in his little wagon in 
the space before the Speaker’s’ desk 
sits Alexander Hamilton Stephens, that 
almost disembodied spirit, that will-o’- 
the-wisp of a patriot, who still persists in 
staying in the most transparent shell of a 
body and in bringing it punctually to Con- 
gress. Every year the body looks a little 
smaller, and the eyes considerably bigger. 
Marvelously big and bright they are, these 
eyes, set in such a pale, shadowy face. One 
does not have to look long to have it seem 
that the eyes are all there is of this man. 
His hands are attenuated, and as he slowly 
and feebly propels the wheels of his chair, 
one expects each moment to see it finally 
pause. But no; still it pushes on, and we 
are told that the little gentleman is in bet- 
ter health than he has been fortwenty years. 
His face is most pathetic from the seal of 
life-long suffering it bears. The bright- 
ness and kindliness of the large, dark eyes, 
set in its whiteness, make it not only attract- 
ive, but decidedly winning. Men of every 
temperament and shade of opinion come up 
to him; and, at last, when the little wagon- 
chair moves slowly on to the outer door, 
while one hand moves it, the other is out- 
stretched to take the many eager ones 
reached out to him, in most affectionate 
farewell. 

At four o’clock Congress makes believe 
to resume business. It is but pretense, to 
kill time till the President’s last message 
shall come in from the President’s Room, 
on the Senate side of the Capitol, 
that ‘‘the President has no _ fur- 
ther communication to make to Con- 
gress.” It comes at last. Speaker 
Randall rises, and in a few well-chosen 
words thanks the men of all parties for 
their personal politeness and kindness to 
himself; then announces that the Forty- 
sixth Congress is adjourned without date, 
at which words every man rises ‘to his feet 
and claps his hands. The galleries join, 
and amid the gay hurrah the members be- 
gin to pick up their books and ‘‘ things” 
from their desks. A school.of turbulence 


. and of; fitful passion, of party greed and 
gain, not unmixed with manly generosity . 


and even tender kindness; a school of 
human beings, full to the brim of human 
nature, yet dealing with problems which 
affect a nation of people and with interests 
as varied as humanity itself—this is all that 
it is, this Congress of the United States, 
And thus it went forth, man by/man, out 
into God’s world, that that moment:seemed 
shorn of everything but beauty and. fra- 
grance, interfusing in ‘the great: hollow:of 
emerald and azure between the earth and sky. 





from ‘Washington for this season) the mail 


‘ried into 


Just as I am closing this letter (the last 


brings'in to mea letter addressed to the 
President of the United States, by Ann 
Eliza Young, and by. her sent tome, As I 
am unacquainted with. the lady’s address, I 
here acknowledge its receipt and thank 
her for it. , 

Besides, I give you a portion of it, InDE- 
PENDENT; for it touches a fact. vital, to 
women—and to men, as the ‘‘ bill for legal. 
izing prostitution” handed to me yester- 
day. We would be happier could. we for- 
get such things are in the world. Alas! 
they grein the world, and we sin against 
the souls of our brethren if we seek to for- 
get it. , 

I too often find myself in 9 street-car 
with the beastly Cannon to be able to for- 
get that there is a Mormon with four wives 
in the Congress. of the United States. I 
frankly acknowledge that I hate the sight 
of him, asI hate and loathe the sight of 
any man who lives a life of lust, be it legal 
or illegal. 

I trust, INDEPENDENT, that you, will print 
so much of the letter of this honorable 
woman asI give you. And I trust to the 
honor of the President of. the United States 
to defend to the last limit of his executive 
power the honor of American womanhood; 
to the last limit of that power, to punish 
the men who dishonor it and themselves— 
though they dare to doit in the name of 
God and “ religion.” 

‘‘Locgport, N. Y., June 16th, 1879. 
‘To His Hvxcellency, the Hon. R. B. Hayes, 
Washington, D, C.: 

‘ Sir :—At last a blow has been struck 
against Mormon polygamy by the -convic- 
tion and sentence to fine and imprisonment, 
for the crime of bigamy, of one of the law- 
defying Mormons, George Reynolds. That 
it is an effective blow is evidenced ftom ‘the’ 
frantic ea of George Q. Cannon and the 

tition of 30,000 Mormons to. you to, par- 

on this criminal, fairly tried and deserv- 
edly convicted. As reported by the néws- 
papers, Cannon is enforcing his appéal by 
threats (which is the regular Mormon style), 
Ps that the Mormons will not submit to 

e ( 
to the bitter end’ all attempts to compel 
them to render obediencé to the law. 

“ But to pardon this man Reynolds will 
give the Mormons the greatest of all their 
many victories over the Government and 


strengthen them in their determined rebel- 
lion against it. “in 1862, the law 


was passed, the Mormon people were. hur- 
lygamous marriages as fast as 
their leaders could coax or drive them. 
Again, when, last winter, the Supreme 
Court decided that this law was constitu- 
tional and could \be enforced, George Q. 
Cannon told the public in Washington that 





mit to the decision; but he immediately re- 
turned to Salt Lake City, and preached a 
polygamous sermon in the great Tabernacle, 
telling his immense audience that they must 
be faithful to their religion, in spite of Su- 

reme Court or Government, and show their 
ndependence of all earthly laws by marry- 
ing without delay as many wives as possi- 
ble. And this counsel was acted upon. 
From the sons of ney Young down to 
the poorest men in the Church, there was 
open defiance of the law; and never has 
there been so great a number of polygamous 
marria, in the same length of time as 
since that decision was rendered. 

“George Reynolds is the first criminal 
convicted and sentenced under that law. I 
know him thoroughly. He was a willing 
tool for every machination of Brigham 
Young, Like nearly all the rest of them, 
he has ever been y to commit an ) 
in the interests of the Mormon Church. 
Ever since my recollection, the leaders (and 
George Q. Cannon is one of them) have 
taught that no act is criminal if done for 
the ‘building up of the Kingdom.’ Rey- 
nolds became a poly st of his own free 
will, well knowing what the law was. The 
Mormons have considered his to be a test 
case; but it tests the Government, as well as 
the constitutionality of the law. I assert, 
with all due respect, that, if you pardon 


this man, you t as well withdraw every 
United States official from Utah and give 


the territory over to Mormon rule and ruin. 
I sincerely believe that such a course will 
render it useless to make any further at- 


Utah from her sin and misery. 
“To one who knows Mormonism in its, 
actual workings, how sickening are the 
mendacious appeals of Cannon and others 
to spare the men because of the suffering 
their 
aioe 
w 
were, it is the better way to destroy the 
evil > ~ a he of oe v4 
women of - gamy can never 
bro to an end widens pone oii 
; to postpone its d n will, 
only make the number of Lr medal ri ap 
But the prompt aud- ‘of 
sorrows of the 


dren! I solemnly.assure. you that 
say 





mame of Utah. The nigh universal 
custom there is for the women to support: 


recmepeas, and that they will ‘fight |. 


under which — "has been convicted ’ 


the people in Utah would undoubtedly sub- ‘} 


tempts under the forms of law to redeem 


nishment would bring to themselves | 
not true, If it | 






(July 17,-1879, | 
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themselves and their children, and in not a 
few cases their husbands also. As for the 
children, the rule is that, if they know 
their fathers at all, it is to hate them for be- 
ing the destroyers ‘of their mothers’ s 
I am note ng. I tell you the sim- 
ple, sober truth, provable by abundant in- 
stances. One who has always lived: in 
Christian society and who is the head of a 
Christian home:can hardly conceive how 
polygamy has destroyed the manhood and 
the moral sense of those who practice it. 
It fills my soul with indignation to see our 
Government parleying and compromising 
with such criminals; and I sometimes won-’ 
der why a voice from Heaven does not 
awaken our officials to the danger of their 
that clemency will be but a justifieation for 

ate ut-a on for 
increasing crime? If the law does not con- 
quer now, it never can... To permit poly- 
y to strengthen itself, even for. a short 
time, is to prepare for a : 
tion the awful burden of a civil war. Slav- 
ery was permitted to grow strong until it 
— be : = of ‘only Mon shedding — 
it wise to pecralt to 
come established. in like. tees defy, 
as it surely will, judges and juries? 
‘* Slavery! t slavery was ever worse 
than that of ‘woman in tae | 

ou, none! I do not speak from hearsay, 

know by long and terrible experience that 
what I write is true. I beseech you, by 
jour reverence for womanhood and home, 

y your love for wife and children, as well . 
as by your consciousness of duty as the 
head of this great Nation, so far as in you 
lies, to use every means to destroy Mormon 
polygamy and extirpate every feature of it 
from the land, It can bear no good fruits, 
—nothing but sin, and misery, and mad- 
ness,” 


‘Wasuinaron, D. C., July 1st, 1879. 
FOR THE LAST TIME. 
_ BY BARTON GREY. 


My own, my darling, queen of all my thought, 
How shall I phrase these parting words to 
i thee? © 
How breathe this saddest truth, eo pain-in- 
wrought, 
That severs now between thy soul and me? 





See, I must leave thee! Love is not enough 
Inthis hard world wherein we strive and toil; 
The fight is bitter and the path is rough, 
A weary journey through a barren soil, 


Only the whole strength of a patient heart, 
Only the full faith of a steadfast soul 

Can bear us through ; and thou alas! thou art 
A wayward pilgrim to a doubtful goal. 


Thou wilt, and then thou wilt not; full of 
whim, , t 
Now here now there, thy footsteps pass 
and turn, 
Unheedful how they bruise the heart of him 
Who loves thee more than those bright 
eyes discern, 


I do not doubt thy love; I know too well 
The true face hid behind the mummer’s 
mask ; 
Nor want thy words the tender truth to tell 
Thou hast no need to speak, nor I to ask. 


But ah ! dear heart, in this sad world of oun 
Love means so many things thou reckonest 
not ! 
Beyond the grass, the moonlight, and the 
flowegs 
There waits a harder path thou hast forgot. 


Fain wouldst thou loiter where the turf is 
green 
And the sweet sky bends o’er thy radiant 
head ; 
Where, mirrored in thy quiet eyes serene, 
The blue bay sleeps, with night’s deep calm 
o’erspread. ; 


But straight before my weary, wayworn feet, 
Life stretches out into a dark To-Be.' 

Is thy love strong enough that doom to meet ? 
Canst thou brave all and venture all forme? 


And I—shall I clasp close that tender hand, 
And lead those delicate feet away from all 
The paths they know into that doubtful land 
Wherein, perchance, my own may faint ~ 
and fall ? 


_Wouldst thou not blame me when the deed 


‘was done, 
‘And cry, when round us life’s sharp trials 


? press: . 
“Why hast thou brought “mé fromthe kindly ~ 
sun + oRt / 
To perish here in this dark wilderness ??” 


Ah! dear, I could not bear it. Let us part: 
Thou to thy flowers,I to what God holds 
Of aweet or bitter ; ‘with an equal ‘heart 
- For aught of either that his love unfolds. 


And yet—and yet !|—if I but knew! Ah! say | 
Are ease and comfort life’s so certainsum? 
Hark! . Just one whisper ere I go away : 
' * For good, for’ Mil, my" , wilt thou 
"” come ?’ “ao A uqott oh 
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THE SUCCESS OF THE NEW 
CONGREGATION ALISM. 


To THe Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 


THe Congregationalist of June 11th, in an 
editorial article, has the following words of 
encouragement to-itself and its associates, 
who are now engaged in the work of setting 
** Our Denomination” in ordér: 


“Our columns of religious intelligence 
contain a notice of the action of a council 
last’ week’at Kennebunk, Me., which de- 
clined to advise and fellowship the installa- 
tion of a brother who has not as yet ‘thought 
himself through’ on the sent oper ve problems of 
Semortality ; and whom wisely ad- 

fo -porfpone the Poe to teach 
others, as tage beg that one should teach 
himself again what, be the first principles of 
the dirnciee of God on this subject.” 


The editor follows these words with a 
comforting prophecy that we should soon 
hear distinct utterances of asimilar import 
from other councils; and thus that the 
denomination would have a clear-toned 
voice, which would be audible far and 
wide. 

To us who are removed at a long distance 
from the great center of instruction in Bos- 
ton, and who have been watching anxiously 
for the results of the effort to govern the 
churches, and thus to secure against all dan- 
gers the ‘“‘historic faith,” this announce- 
ment of what had been actually accom: 
plished in Maine was both consoling and 
gratifying. It seemed that, at last, one 
minister, who had proclaimed himself to be 
‘‘in suspense” as to the doctrine of ‘‘con- 
ditional immortality,” was to be sent into 
retirement (at least, so far as Congregational- 
ist pulpits were concerned) ‘‘ until his mind 
should have reached a more satisfactory 
conclusion.” Now, we said to ourselves, 
the new Congregationalism is beginning to 
assert itself, and ‘‘the fathers” are to be 
reinstated in their old supremacy. 

But The Congregationalist of this week 
(June 18th) in its column of religious in- 
telligence has the following item of news: 





“The church at Kennebunk has invited 
Rev. G. A. Lock 


wood to remain with it as 
its acting pastor, A recent council [¢.¢., the 
one alluded to the editorial ‘already 
a - “ne adviens the postponement 
of installation until he shall have 
reached an ‘assured conviction of the 

It appears, then, that, though the council 
“wisely advised Mr. Lockwood to postpone 
the endeavor to teach others,” and declined 
to advise the church to proceed with the in- 
stallation of this ‘‘brother who had not 
thought himself through,” etc., the afore- 
said brother did not conclude to follow the 
advice; and the Church decided to dispense 
with any further suggestions from the mem- 
bers of the council by requesting Mr. Lock- 
wood to remain with them as their acting 
pastor. We also learn, from another source, 
that another church—namely, the one in 
Oxford, Me., to which Mr. Lockwood had 
formerly preached—immediately upon hear- 
ing of the action of the council, sent him an 
invitation to be their minister. 

The quiet satisfaction which had con- 
tinued in our minds for a week, and which 
we had hoped was to abide there perma- 
nently, after the agitations of the last 
eighteen months, suddenly is disturbed 
by this new announcement, and we 
fear that our recently devised system 
of government by councils has a weakness 
in it which may be fatal. This fear 
is confirmed when we look at the Year- 
Book, issued by the authority of the Na- 
tional Council and prepared by the editor 
of The Oongregationalist-and his associates, 
and find therein that “acting pastors” are 
acknowledged to be in full fellowship with 
and membership of the Congregational 
body as truly as “installed pastors.” In- 
deed,,the. Rev. Mr, Merriam, in connection 
with whose case and with the refusal of the 
Indian Orchard Council to install him the 
whole controversy, which has so occupied 
the thoughts of many within the last year 
or two, was begun, is found in the Year- 
Book, not only in the list of recognized 
Congregational ministers, but also as the 
acting pastor of a recognized Congregational 
church. Nearly. two-thirds, in fact, of all 


the ministers now serving the churches of 


our order, according to the Year-Book, are 


‘acting “pastors; and are. thus in the same 


position-as that into which the Rev. Mr. 


Lockwood now passes, in the church at 





Kennébunk, ' after ‘thie’ action of the late: 
council. 

This being the case, it occurs to the mind, 
removed from the immediate light:in which 


the governmental authorities are dwelling, | 


that a succession of councils.like the, one at 
Kennebunk is not likely. to meet the dan- 


_gers which. are supposed, to exist. The 


members of such councils will be judicious, 
dignified, strictly orthodox: gentlemen, no 
doubt, who have :‘‘ thought: . themselves 
through” on the first, and the last principles 
of the oracles of God. _ Their deliberations, 
no doubt, will be marked by that calmness 
and wisdom which usually. characterizes 
men who have never deviated in any meas- 
ure from the faith. of the fathers. Their 
advice will be distinguished by the same 
wisdom. But what if the church, in Ken- 
nebunk, or in whatever. place they assem- 
ble, concludes. not to follow their advice? 
What if, finding that it cannot install its 
chosen: pastor with their advice, it pro- 
ceeds to make him its acting pastor without 
their,.advice? What if it. finds. other 
churches, in Oxford or elsewhere, ready to 
act in fellowship with it, notwithstanding 
this disregard of the solemn recommenda- 
tions which it has received from the coun- 
cil? How much have the editor of The 
Oongregationalist and his friends, under 
these circumstances, accomplished in the way 
of purifying our denomination of the min- 
isters, young or old, who have not seen fit 
to accept every doctrinal statement which 
they would themselves accept? How far 
have they benefited the churches and the 
world by their newly-devised theories? 

The recent General Convention in Ver- 
mont, we learn by Zhe Congregationalist. of 
this week, resolved “that we view with 
deep concern the increasing’ infrequency of 
the pastorate, and urge upon the attention 
of the churches the importance of making 
most earnest effort to secure settled pas- 
tors.” The same convention voted. by a 
large majority that it would not insert, in 
its resolution respecting the ‘‘ historic be- 
lief” and the necessity. of conforming to it 
in all particulars, a provision ‘‘ that noth- 
ing therein affirmed should be construed as 
a denial of the right of. appeal from all hu- 
man creeds to the Word of God.” The case 
of the Kennebank church and its minister, 
on which The Congregationalist and the ma- 
jority in the Vermont ‘Convention, and the 
party which they represent, are ready to 
congratulate themselves seems to show that 
the refusal to allow a man to ‘‘appeal from 
all human creeds to the Word of God,” or 
to install him in the pastorate unless he has 
adopted all the views of a particular 
council, does not have a: very. imme- 
ate and powerful influence in the -way 
of inereasing the number of pastors, or of 
restoring the old order of things in this re- 
gard. The fatal thing with respect to the 
carefully devised arrangements of the: re- 
organizers of our polity is that the mem- 
bers of our Congregational churches. will 
not accept the declarations of councils ex- 
cept as advice: But it belongs to the very 
nature of advice that we may follow itif.we 
choose to do so; and that we may not follow 
it if that shall appear to be the wiser and 
better course. The result in Kennebunk 
will be the result in many other cases, (If 
a council invited to install a pastor shall, 
for reasons which do not commend them- 
selves to the church at whose invitation it 
assembles as satisfactory and sufficient, de- 
cline to assist in establishing the pastoral 
relation, the church in many cases will 
proceed to ask the minister of its choice to 
become its ‘‘acting pastor.” And so long 
as there are in the denomination fourteen 
hundred acting pastors and only nine hun- 
dred installed pastors it will be somewhat 
difficult to cut off from fellowship the four. 
teen hundred. 

We do not presume to be an authority in 
ecclesiastical matters; but we would respect- 
fully suggest for the consideration of those 
who are authorities whether, if we act with 
some breadth of views and with a willing- 
ness to let ministers ‘‘appeal to the Word 
of God,” as well as to ‘‘the historic faith,” 
as-it is called, we may not have less occa- 
sion to look ‘‘ with deep concern upon the 
increasing infrequency of the pastorate.” 
At: all events, the action of the Kennebunk 
Council, as connected with the action of the 
Kennebunk Church, which immediately fol- 
lowed upon it, suggests some thoughts to 





which the advocates of cen ores 
Cotigregationalism, or’ of iginto 
our free system the governmental’ element 
without professing to destroy the old free- 
dom ; may well attire sit hele 
minds. L 
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SCHAEFFLE’S QUINTESSENCE OF §0- 
CIALISM CONCLUDED. 





BY THEODORE D. ‘WOOLSEY, D.D.; LL.D. 

Tux principle of Socialism opposes the 
continuance of private property not only in 
the direct means of production, but also in 
everything from which gains are indirectly 
acquired. Thus it wages war against: all 
forms of ‘private credit, against the whole 
system of loans, against leasing, renting, 
and hiring. Leases must’ come to an end, 
unless :the state should undertake that busi- 
ness, because it has become by the triumph 
of Socialism the sole proprietor of land, 
Houses and places: of. business’ cannot be 
hired, rented; or sold; for they have all be- 
come public property, over which. the state 
alone has control. Ground-rents' must 
lapse, because the old owner of the house 
or soil is either paid off or expropriated, 
The state must, like manufacturers, now 
make advances to the workingmen during 
the process of work; but it will have abun- 
dant security in its hands for such current 
prepayments, The state, if it wished to 
borrow on its own credit, would need to go 
into some foreign market, and for its ordi- 
nary expenses would of necessity: appro- 
priate a part of the productions in the cre- 
ation of which it had a part. Credit between 
private persons, all the: operations of do- 
mestic or of foreign exchange, all invest- 
ments waiting for a favorable change in the 
market, all speculation would be done 
away and be forgotten. 

Still further, as private capital employed 
in trade and commerce is impossible under 
the institutions of Socialism, all trade, un- 
less on the lowest scale conceivable, must 
come to an end, and with it-all metallic cur. 
rency. The circulation of the social state 
will be not greendacks, issued on the credit 
of the government, for Socialism, with all 
its wrong views, has no such dishonesty in 
it as that would imply; but certificates of 
work, representing labor actually accom- 
plished by the workingmen—that is, by the 
community. 

We turn our attention first to trade and 
commerce. In society, as it is now, the 
whole office of exchanging products falls'to 
individuals, who act each for himself and 
who intend to remunerate themselves out of 
their transactions. Their success depends 
on individual skill and enterprise, and the 
consumer is protected against high prices by 
their competition.. In the social state the 
passage of commodities from the producer 
to the consumer must put’ on an entirely 
new form. | Competition is of all operations 
the most abhorred by Socialism, ‘There can 
be within its pale no:buying up of any pro- 
duct for the purpose of selling again, 
Everything (unless in some employments 
products needed for the family) must go to 
the storehouse, and from thence by ‘‘ social ” 
means of transportation wherever else itis 
wanted. How could the competition of 
dealers begin to exist in such a system, and 
how could any dealer compete with the 
ageuts of the state?- Thus the sale of wares 
in the open market, together with trade, the 
profits of trade, the market, and the ex- 
change, must be done away. 

The difference between the present order 
of things in an economical respect and the 
socialistic order. is nowhere wider than just 
here.’ ‘‘The three main problems, at pres- 
ent, to be solved in the market (or the spec- 
‘ulation market, as Schaeffle calls it) are 
these: to determine the amount of things 
needed, to determine the quantity and qual- 
ity of productions that can be procured’ to 
satisfy the needs, and to keep up continual- 
ly.a value in exchange which will preserve 
othe equilibrium between - production’ and 
consumption: But in‘the socialistic state 


|: gales would ‘ascertain the amounts: needed, 
ingly among the different ‘classes of people 





doing business, the corporations for produc- 





the functionaries who would have todo with | 








tion, transportation, and and would 
assign to the prints K'VAlOe intaland wo 


the mass of socially necessary work-time to 
be spent upon them.” What contrast could 


be greater? 


‘With this revolution another would go in 
company. The corruption of tlie press in 
affairs of business, its willingness to lend 
itself to ‘private speculation, would cease 
when private competition ceased, and the 
whole system of costly and luxurious adver- 
tisements, as well as the enormous expense 
for the rent of elegant shops, would no 
longer be of any use. 

A metallic currency would disappear 
from a socialistic state as readily and as 


soon as private capital and its operations 


should disappear. It would not be needed 
between the members of such a community, 
any more than between the members of a 
family. In balances of trade with foreign 
countries it would be of use; but not in 
settling balances within the state itself. 
That gold and silver would play no great 
part in such a state is plain from the con- 
sideration of their leading functions. As 
measures of value they are superseded by 
the average value of labor, estimated by 
the whole sum of social products. As a 
circulating medium they would be super- 
seded by tickets or certificates of passed 
labor, which would be effective and current 
as long as anything was in the government 
stores subject to the calls of the people. 

This species of time-money will also. suf- 
fice for all the expenses of the public, as 
well as for the satisfaction of personal 
wants. The socialistic state, it must be re- 
membered, like every other state, has noth- 
ing to pay its own expenses with. It must 
draw all its supplies from its own working 
people. Of course, if public éxpenses (for 
the state, the commune, the schools, etc.) 
needed one-third of the value of the hours 
of work, the certificates for these hours 
must be good to the workingman or other 
holder for two-thirds of their worth. The 
state would need to dispose of the third of 
products remaining in the storehouses as it 
best might. That at times, asin famine or 
sudden war, a state which cannot borrow 
money, as a socialistic state could not, must 
be brought into serious straits is quite 
evident. 

At this point Mr. Schaefile notices two 
difficulties, one of which has met us before. 
This is the theoretical and fundamental 
point of determining the value of commod- 
ities by the cost of work alone, without 
taking demand into consideration. The 
other is a practical difficulty—whether the 
socialistic state could ever master the enor- 
mous book-keeping necessary for its pur- 
poses, and could bring unlike kinds’ of 
work into just relations by a standard of 
equal: lengths of working time. He gives 
no confident answer to these questions of 
his own. ‘‘In itself considered,” he re- 
marks, ‘‘to make use of the factor ‘of 
utility in estimating social values fs not a 
thing inconceivable. Where all produc- 
tion goes forward on‘ one plan, it will ‘soon 
be ‘perceived when and where a particular 
production exceeds or falls below the pub- 
lic demand. In the existing form of in. 
dustry this is known by prices in the mar- 
ket. Production is diminished, and individ- 
uals seek elsewhere for employment, This 
law of industry, where capital and private 
property are found, must be introduced 
into the social system. The present error 
of socialists, in making value (é. ¢., value in 
exchange) the only factor in estimating 
costs, must be given up in regard both to 
the appraisal of work and in regard 
to the appraisal of products. When the 
value in use [as discovered by means of 
changes in demand] sinks, both must suf- 
fer abatements; when it rises, both must 
have advances made in them. Without this 
introduction of value in use ‘into social 
estimates—that is, without {mitating the 
present market in all its processes of set- 
tling value in exchange—it would be impos- 
sible, by any control of the system of work 
in a country, to bring the demand for com- 
modities into ore as it _Tespectis quan- 


serving s balance in such & vast mass of 
work, production, and wants; second, the 





concession of the necessary individual free- 







































































































































dom of work and of consumption; and, third, 

a general stimulus given according to eco- 

nomical laws to individuals in proportion to 

their working power or efficiency.” 

Unless Socialism, our author concludes, is 
able to unite to itsown unquestioned speci- 
fic advantages all the good sides of the ex- 
isting freedom of work and of economy it 
can have no outlook for the future, nor any 
fair claim that it is able to make its theory 
areality. It must remaina Utopia. We 
add that, after such warnings from political 
economists, who have no leanings against 
Socialism, to put it to the test by experi- 
ment on the vast scale of a great nation like 
Germany, until impartial experts should be 
fully satisfied, would be madness. It is 4 
pity, if it is ever to be tried, that it could 
not first have a colony of Socialists for 
its subject. It ought to be, for the safe- 
ty of the rest of the world, an experimentum 
in corpore vili. 

The last stage in which we shall accom- 
pany Mr, Schefile is implied in the ques- 
tions which he undertakes to answer: 
““What shape would income eventually 
take in a social state, and how would it 
be used in the consumption and the forma- 
tion of private property?” 

It is unnecesssry to remind our readers 
that the entire income of individuals in the 
social state is derived from work (excepting 
those cases where former capitalists receive 
annuities of ‘‘means of enjoyment "—not of 
money—from the government). The income 
of the state itself is drawn, in the same 
way, as a uniform deduction from that 
which is due to the citizens—that is, to the 
workers. Whatever the state had fixed 
upon as necessary to meet the public wants 
and pay the public servants, that amount 
could be directly drawn from the store of 
products, which are all under the charge of 
public officers. This ease and simplicity of 
taxation (or of getting a public income) has 
not been set forth, as it deserves to be, in 
the socialistic writers. 

As for the possible uses of private in- 
come, if may be spent or saved by theowner, 
or be transferred to others on condition of 
reimbursement, or given away to a third 
person, 1, The use of his income—that is, 
of his certificates of work—would be uncon- 
trolled in the social state, just as in states 
of the existing form; the only restriction 
being that which any state would impose, 
that it has not spent uses prejudicial to the 
welfare of the community. 

2. To the title of savings and the form- 
ation of private property Mr. Schaeffle de- 
votes quite a long discussion. The substance 
of what he says is this: While no property 
producing other property can be allowed by 
the social state to remain in private hands, 
property in means of enjoyment—such as 
articles of food, clothing, furniture, books, 
works of art—may be not only acquired, but 
transmitted by inheritance [and would nat- 
urally remain untaxed]. Socialists resent 
the charge of periodic division of private 
savings among the members of society, as 
well they might; for if such a usage were 
introduced there would be nothing to 
divide, In regard to inheritance, it is true 
that hot-heads have wished to abolish it alto- 
gether; but as long as capital, especially in 
the instruments of production, is taken out 
of the possibility of such transmission, by 
belonging exclusively to the state or com- 
munity, the sphere of the right of transmit- 
ting property would be so narrow that its 
exercise would produce no essential inequal- 
ity or other disturbance of the system. 
Moreover, if allowed, it might serve as a 
stimulus to a larger number of hours’ work. 
The leading Socialists, therefore, find at 
this point no inconsistency with their gen- 
eral scheme. 

Whether Socialism is favorable to family 
life and wedlock in its form of indissoluble 
monogamy is an important point which our 
author does not wholly pass over. Some 
Socialists have had low and loose views on 
these all-important institutions; but the 
system does not necessarily call for a kind 
of community life which is opposed to the 
highest development of the family. The 
relations of the system in itself considered, 
of the society cherished. by it, of its influ- 
ence on ideals of moral and virtue, lie out- 
side of our present discussion and must be 
considered in another place, 

8. Less consistent with the nature of So- 


with recess upon a Ry to others of what a 

person has saved from the fruit of his toi). 
To do this in the way of a note drawing 
interest does, indeed, seem altogether .op- 
posed to the purpose for which capital had 
been abolished; but to do it on promise.of 
a future return, orto accompany such aloan 
with some kind of pledge or insurance, 
might well be permitted. 80, also, “the 
concentration of larger amounts for private 
purposes—such as travel, study, common 
efforts—would by no means be opposed to 
the principles of Socialism.” 

4. The possibility and liberty of free gifts 
to relatives, to some third person, or to a 
society of persons, would not be forbidden 
by the nature of the social state. If the 
sums thus collected formed no fund, prop- 
erly speaking, from which interest could be 
derived, there would be no restriction im- 
posed by the social state on their collection 
or distribution. Thus all the pnrposes of 
humanity, benevolence, and religion, of art 
and science, would meet with no public op- 
position. 

“‘One point needs to be touched upon by 
itself. Socialism, as it isapparent, is through 
and through irreligious and hostile to the 
Church. It pronounces the Church to be a 
police institution in the hands of capital, 
and that it cheats the proletariat ‘by bills of 
exchange on Heaven.’ It deserves to per- 
ish. ” 

Hatred to religion, however, is denied by 
Mr. Schaeffle to be essential to the system 
and nature of Socialism. It is true that no 
‘endowed church could exist under its shad- 
ow; but such institutions might be maintained 
as could be supported by voluntary contri- 
butions and were not connected with world- 
ly interests and classes opposed to Socialism. 
Even direct support of the Church by pub- 
lic authority out of the national income 
{that is, by deductions drawn from the cost 
of work] would be at all events possible, 
although not very probable. And this vol- 
untary method might be resorted to for 
various institutions outside of the state’s 
agency—for the promotion of social, relig- 
ious, scientific, technological, political, and 
socialistic efforts. 

Thus, if Socialism confines itself to its 
true principles—that of realizing the sys- 
tem eof collective production—it can 
come into opposition to no such 
free movements of unions of individ- 
uals as have been mentioned. ‘Objections 
to all this proceed from the folly and frivol- 
ity of single socialists, not from the ‘princi- 
ple of the system. They have no support 
from the © politico-economical principle 
which has more‘and more become the ''cen- 
tral point of Socialism, and which will in all 
probability form the pivot on which the 
principal social contest will turn. ‘The 
destruction of the ‘highest and most ‘ideal 
blessings of civilization’ » would ¢ertainly 
attach itself to a wild revolutionary endeav- 
or to make Socialism a ‘reality; but ‘such 
destruction need not be the result of devel: 
opment, in which the question at: issue be- 
tween the third and fourth classes of:soci- 
ety is strictly limited to its:scientific essence, 
and in which further progress’ is made to 
adhere to the path of specific reform.” 

We close our consideration ‘of this able 
and in the main impartial work with two 
remarks. The first is that, when the 
author, in the latter part of his work, shows 
Socialism to be more expansible as a plan of 
industrial society than many have thought, 
his gain in this is rather scientific than prac- 
tical. All that he says may be true; ‘but of 
what great importance is it, so long as ‘the 
system ‘itself is'so nartow and restrictive? 
It is as if one should seek to show'that a than 
with two fingers can do every:sort: of thing 
which another man can do with five: True, 
he can, one may say; but camhe do as:much 
and do itias well? Will.not society be lame 
and crippled under Socialism, after all? 

The other remark is that a socialistic state 
may be very ingeniously constructed and 
neatly arranged; it may exeite the admira- 
tion.of able political.economists; ‘but, after 
all, the theory of political economy is one 
thing, the living and acting state;:the moral 
entity to which all the valuable treasures'of 
the individual man and of society are com- 
mitted, is.enother. To-.this:higher.question | 
—to the relations between the socialistic state | 
and the most important-human’ fntereste— 
we turn in the next paper. 
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BY THE REV. JAMES GIBSON JOHNSON. 


To vax Eprror oF THe INDEPENDENT: 
In your issue of June 26th you make 
against me the charge of misrepresenting 
the minority in the action of the late Con- 
gregational Convention at Burlington, 
though you are considerate enough in one 
place to say that it‘was unintentional. But 
the leader in which the charge is made does 
not sustain the charge. My statement of 
the position of the minority in The Chris- 
tian at Work was in my own words, and 
made no quotation from their words. The 
quotation which you make in reply as from 
Rev. Mr. Brastow’s speech is quoted from 
nothing, does not appear in the printed re- 
port of the debate, and does not deny my 
statement. In fact, thereis no “verbatim re- 
port” of the debate. I gave what I thought 
to be the position of the minority, what I 
still think was their position, what'the ma- 
jority supposed to be their position as 
shown by the debate, what has been de- 
clared to be their position in repeated state- 
ments by members of the Convention since 
its adjournment. The amendment offered 
was capable of two meanings—one iden- 
tical with a phrase in the resolution, the 
other destructive of the idea of the resolu- 
tion. On the supposition that the first was 
the intended meaning — namely, that the 
Scriptures were of supreme authority in mat- 
ters of faith—the chairman of the commit- 
tee which reported the resolution heartily 
accepted it, saying at the same time that it 
was an unnecessary repetition. Mr. Bra- 
stow, who offered the amendment, replied 
that it was ‘‘not a repetition of any part of 
the amendment.” ‘‘He wanted the resolu- 
tion to say that we receive the Word of 
God not as interpreting, but as testing those 
doctrines.” This is quoted from the printed 
record. Now, I am perfectly willing to 
leave my interpretation of this utterance as 
the one that anyone would make. It was 
made by the majority of the Convention, as 
was shown by the statement by one of them, 
so often quoted since, that the amendment 
*« nullified” the resolution. While the reso- 
lution required for Congregational fellow- 
ship acceptance and maintenance of the 
Evangelical doctrines, the amendment re- 
quired that the Scripture should be used to 
test the doctrines. The resolution ' said, 
when a minister found that the Evangelical 
doctrines did not stand the test of Scripture, 
he should retire. The amendment said noth- 
ing in such case. It required only that he 
should make Scripture test those doc- 
trines. 
Now,’ as this had been supposed to be'the 
issue of the long discussion of ‘the previous 
year, and as the brother offering the ameénd- 
ment had been understood to deny ‘that 
‘* neither in fact nor ‘in principle is this (the 
historic Evangelicalism of Congrégational- 
ism’) the final test of Congregationalism,” 
it was easy to take it as the ‘intended issue 
now. 
I am willing to leave the question of mis- 
representation to the fair judgment of 





‘others. Igladly say that I accept without 


hesitation the statement of the miinority'as 
to what is their position. If itis not whiat 
I should call consistent’ with ‘past-expres- 
sions, 1am the more glad. I: welcome the 
fact that they now say, with greater distinct- 
ness than I have known them to say before, 
that there is an Evangelical basis to our fel- 
lowship, and that persons in our fellowship 
are expected to accept and maintain that 
basis. 
That the rejection of the amendment 
‘denies the supreme authority of Scripture 
‘in matters of faith—an idea fundamental to 
Christianity, an idea which is affirnied in 
the resolution—is ‘too absurd a charge to 
refute. 
RUTLAND, Vr. 
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THE: HARMONY OF RELIGION: AND 
“| SCIENCE. 


A BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 
BY PRES, JAMES H. FAIRCHILD, D. D. 
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“Where is the promise of his coming? For, since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things: continue ‘ss they 
or the beginning of the creation.”—II Prrsr, 

Tux uniformity of Nature, the steady on- 
going of the world, has often proved a, stum- 
bling block. The earliest and most natural im- 
pression which men receive from visible ‘Na- 
ture, the material world around us, is that ff is 
the product of infinite wisdom and ‘power, the 
work of God’s hand, an exhibition of his provi- 
dence and care for his creatures, ‘The heay- 
ens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork”; “He maketh the 
clouds his chariot and walketh upon the wings 
of the wind’’; ‘“‘He looketh upon the earth and 
it trembleth, he toucheth the hills and they 
smoke ’’; ‘“‘He watereth the hills from his cham- 
bers. The earth is satisfied with the fruits of 
thy works’’—these are the utterances of 
poetry, because they are the instinctive appre- 
hensions of the human heart. The movements 
of Nature are God’s movements ; the voices of 
Nature are the voice of God. Prompted by 
this instinctive: apprehension, men in unen- 
lightened ages have worshiped God in Nature, 
bowing down to the host of heaven or recog- 
nizing his presence in the tempest, hearing his 
voice in the thunder. The sense of a present 
God in all these movements tended to beget a 
spirit of devotion. Men standing, as they be- 
lieved, in the presence of God, could not with- 
hold the worship which belonged to him. It 
‘was natural and human to rendersuch worship; 
it was impious and reckless to withhold it. 
Every unusual event~like an earthquake, or an 
eclipse, or the.appearance of a comet—im- 
pressed them with awe and even terror. It was 
a token of God’s displeasure, and prayers were 
offered and sacrifices made to propitiate the 
offended Deity. The, phenomena of Nature 
were mysterious and awful to them, and their 
religion was in the same degree burdensome 
and exacting. They covered the hill-tops with 
their altars and temples, and poured out their 
wealth and their precious things in worship. 
The great ruins of the world to-day are the 
relics of this burdensome and costly worship. 
The same intensity of the religious senti- 
ment appears in the Old Testament; but the 
apprehension of God’s goodness, as revealed to 
his chosen people, brings confidence and hope, 
instead of slavish fear and terror. While his 
power and majesty’ are seen in the grander 
movements of Nature, his beneficence and gen- 
tleness, as displayed in the sunshine and the 
shower, are not overlooked. .‘‘ He causeth the 
grass to grow for the cattle and herb for the 
service of man, that he may bring forth fu.d 
out of the earth.” ‘O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works! In wisdom hast thou made them 
all.” 

It is possible, perhaps probable, that in the 
earlier history of the race, oftener than in later 
days, God addressed men through’: marked 
events in the natural world, events’ caleulated 
to impress them with the fact of his righteous 
government. The Flood, the destruction of the 
Cities of the Plain, the plagues of Egypt, the 
passage Of the Red Sea and of the Jordan, the 
pillar of cloud ‘and of fire, pestilence and 
drought and famine, divinély ordered, and, 
finally, at the crucifixion, the darkening of the 
heavens and the ‘quaking of ‘the earth—all 
these were mauifestations of God to men, in 
the direction of their ‘instinctive apprehensions 
of bis immediate presence in Nature. , That 
God should thus reveal himself was in har- 
mony with their natural expectations. They 
looked for such indications of his righteous 
judgment, and they did not fail to find them. 

Doubtless, they often went beyond reason 


rand evidence fn looking for these indi- 


cations. The wisest of men were wont to 
take omens from the indications of Na- 
ture around them, as if the thought and 
purpose of God would surely be there dis- 
played. Even science, in its most ancient form 
—the study of the stars—was based upon the 
idea that the plan of God in reference to na- 
tions and individual men must be revealed in the 
heavens. In the presénce of this seise of God 
in ‘the visible world, the religious sentiment 
| ‘was prompt and active ‘aud religious obsérvan- 
ces were elaborate and universal, All: ‘men 
were worshipers; or, if now and then an:¢x- 
peers appeared, the impiety was regarded as 


and monstrous, bi the manifesta- 
ns of God’s presence an 0 Seine 
‘before their ¢, ( men 'W 
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been counted as marvels were periodical, or 
were so dependent upom antecedent events as 
to show that they belonged to the constitution 
of Nature. The uniformity of these move- 
ments began to attract attention. Eclipses 
came and went with a regularity as real, though 
not as simple, as the rising and setting of the 
sun. Comets appeared and disappeared, with 
no more apparent effect upon the destinies of 
men-than the flying of birds over their heads. 
The system of thé world came to be regarded 
as @ mechanism, with all its parts adjusted to 
each other, moved by forces inherent in its 
parts or constantly supplied from an inexhaust- 
ible fountain. At least, these forces of Na- 
ture were regular and unfailing ; and what had 
been came to be regarded as the test and mea- 
sure of what was to be. 

The effect of this conception of Nature upon 
those whose apprehension of God was 
derived from Nature was gradual, but 
significant. God is no longer heard or 
seen. His arm‘is not made bare in the sight 
ofmen. Back of the tempest and the thunder 
they find not God, but an intangible force, 
patent but not intelligent, and God is at length 
displaced from their thought. Not that this 
was a reasonable or logical result. Strong and 
earnest thinkers, like Socrates and some of the 
philosophers, were still able to reason that God 
must stand back of Nature; that the plan in 
Nature is God’s plan, and that the order and 
outcome of Nature is his wisdom and prov- 
idence. But to the common mind there was a 
difficulty in following back step after step, asone 
force after another intervened and placed God 
beyond their reach. They were constrained to 
say: ‘‘ Verily, thou art a God that hidest thy- 
self.” ‘Behold! I go forward, but he is not 
there; and backward, but I cannot perceive 
him; on the left hand, where he doth work, 
but I cannot ‘behold him. He hideth himself 
on the right hand, that I cannot see him.” 
The reverent and devout soul could ‘still seek 
after God and find him ; but the heedléess and 
the worldly lost the sense of God when they 
could no longer see him immediately in the 
movements of Nature. The sentiment of relig- 
fon among men became depressed, the impulse 
to worship ‘became less intense, and religion 
ceased in a degree to be the controlling inter- 
ést of the world. This was the expetience of 
those portions of mankind that were shut up 
to Nature for their knowledge of God. 

Where revelation supervened the tendencies 
were in a measure arrested. Teachers sent 
from God, with miracles to attest their mis- 
sion, prophetic announcements fulfilled in the 
face of the world, providential discipline and 
deliverances, more than made good, in the 
sense of a present God, the loss which came 
from the greater familiarity with Nature. 
Skepticism in regard to the reality of the spirit- 
ual world invaded the Jewish people, in the 
form of a distinct and limited sect, before the 
Saviour’s coming; but the great mass were 
persistent and intense in their zeal and wor- 
ship. Jehovah was to them a living and per- 
sonal God, present in Nature and supreme 
above Nature, The machinery of the world 
was in their view God’s machinery, subject to 
his power and will. In their view, he was too 
great and majestic to be hidden in the frame- 
work of the world. ‘‘Who hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted 
out heaven with the span, and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed 
the mountains in scales and the hills in a bal- 
ance?” ‘‘Itishe that eftteth upon the circle 
of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as 
grasshoppers : that stretcheth out the heavens 
as a curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent 
to dwell in.” “To whom, then, will ye liken 
me, or shall I be equal with the Holy One?” 
With stich grand conceptions of the Living 
God, sustained from ‘generation to generation 
by corresponding ‘manifestations, the Jewish 
people were saved from lapsing, like the other 
Asiatic races, into utter ignorance and for- 
getfulness of God, with the Confucianists, or, 
with the Buadhists, into the idea of a God in 
an everlasting, unconscious repose. Christian- 


- ity‘has inherited the faith in God and in a spir- 


itual world which ‘belonged to Judaism ; but 
with all these fdeas m{ghtily re-enforced by the 
coming of the Immanuel. The word which 
was in the begitining with God and was God, 
by whom all thing's were made, in whom “ was 
life and the life was the light of men’”—that 

word “‘was made flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only-begotten of thé Father, full of grace and 
trath.” ‘What was Nature in the presence of 
the Lord of Nature, whose voice the winds 
and the sea obeyed? ‘Life and death 
were but his ‘servants, alike submissive to 
tris wil. ‘He could stand in’ the preserice of the 
ead and say‘ f aim the resurrection and the 
Iife. He that belteveth ‘in me, though he Were 
dead, yet thal he live”; bl the dead arose 
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ter completing his earthly mission, he ascended 
“fn the presence of men to the bosom of the 
Father, whence he came, where “he ever liveth 
to make intercession for us.”” Embracing these | 
transcendent facts, sustained with all the su- 


thority of history and written upon the very.| being, 


face of the lind madé sacred by the Saviour’s 
footsteps, the Christian world would seem to. 
be in little danger of losing the sense of God, 
bewildered by the extent of Nature or by the 
persistency of its forces and the tiniformity of: 
its laws. Christianity, in the distinctness of its 
hold upon the spiritual world, would seem to 
be permanently fortified against the {llusions 
of sense and the incursions of materialistic 
skepticism. But human nature is weak and 
prone to sensual living and to sensual think- 
ing. Even the apostle who had witnessed the 
transfiguration, “in the holy mount,” and had 
heard the voice from the excellent glory, 
‘“‘'This is my beloved son,”’ could still forecast | 
the time when scoffers should arise and say : 
** Where is the promise of his coming? For 
since the fathers fell asleep all things continue 
as they were from the beginning of the crea- 
tion.”” Hedoes not seem, however, to haye 
anticipated that deeper skepticism which dis- 
credits creation itself and interposes an abyss 
of impenetrable darkness between God and 
Nature and man. 

Christianity, in its loyalty to God and to his 
glory as manifest in creation, has naturally en- 
couraged the study of Nature; and thus ma- 
terial science has found its foremost advocates 
and votaries within the pale of Christianity, The 
settled and prevalent judgment of the Christian 
world has been that fidelity to God implies 
a reverent and earnest study of his worka. 
Thus the physical sciences have been culti- 
vated and the laws and forces of Nature have 
been studied by Christian men and in schools 
established for Christian learning ; and nnteide 4 
of Chistendom there has been no successful 
study of Nature. In general, there has been 
no apprehension that the study of Nature could 
bring detriment to the Christian faith. Crude 
notions of God’s administration of Nature and 
fotervention in the affairs of men might suffer 
by the demonstrations of established forces 
and laws, operating in phenomens which had 
been supposed to involve immediate divine ac- 
tion; but an intelligent and reasonable faith 
can only gain by the correction of such misap- 
prehensions, which belong to superstition, not 
to faith. Now and then there has been a reluc, 
tance to relinquish the o]d ideas and accept the 
new; and sometimes the new has 
aroused the apprehension that the very foundea- 
tions of Christian truth were about to, be sub- 
verted. But no permanent harm has come. 
Christianity receives the new ideas, and finds 
itself enriched in the possession. The modern 
conception of the movement of the heavens 
and.of the position of the earth is simpler and 
grander than that which it displaced, and 
makes us to say, with new emphasis, “‘'The 
heavens declare the glory of God’; but timid 
souls were alarmed when it wae first an- 
nounced, The new idea of the methods of 
creation derived from the careful study of the 
crust of the earth leaves still maahallenend Hip the 
grand declaration: ‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” The 
earlier thought that, eix thousand years ago, in 
six brief days, the whole work of creation was 
achieved may come to seem poor and ingignifi- 
cant in contrast with the conception of the op- 
eration of cosmic forces through countless 
ages, bringing sun and planets and satel- 
lites into form and position, and fitting the 
gurface of the earth at length for the 
diverse orders of vegetable and animal 
and intellectual life which have appeared in 
the world. The great truths pertaining to 
God, to creation, and providence are too far- 
reaching and comprehensive to be disturbed 
by these changing hypotheses. So, too, the 
believer may await with entire assurance the 
result of the later proposals to derive the 
various forms of living things from simpler 
forms, and even life itself from Mfeless matter, 
The time has by no means come 4s yet to in- 
quire how our Bibles will read in ‘this new 
evolutionary light; but we can say, with con- 
fidence, “The foundation of God standeth 
sure.” The world is not to be deprived of its 
Creator and Ruler, nor the great family of 
human children left without a Father. 

Yet there are temporary difficulties and 
dangers connected with these real or imaginary 
demonstrations of the Dye viogiad and the 
mechanism of Nature, which peace 
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strated. This is the sphere and limit of the/ 
science of material Natire.” But when bn 
scientist leaves these facts or phenomena, atid 
goes below Nature into the unseen causes of 
| things, groping after the mystéHous ground of 
and pronouncing “ft knowable or un- 
knowable, Mn as Set ae eo science and 
entered the field of speculative philosophy ; 
and that not by the door, the human soul,’ 
which is the appointed gateway to the spiritual 
world, but’ he has climbed up some other way. 
In that field of speculation he is weak, like any 
Other man; possibly eyen weaker. Accus- 
“tomed to belfeVe only in what his senses give 
him, where he sees nothing his tendency is to 
‘bélieve nothing. His powers of outward ob- 
servation are trained to their highest condition. 
The minutest’ fact among’ natural phenomena 
becomes to him thie blew to Nature’s labyrinth. 
He sees where other men are blind. But out 
of his own realm of observation, in the world 
of thought and spiritual laws and forces, it is 
not strange that he should be blind while 
others see. In what men call science he is an 
honored and trusted guide. In philosophy he 
is a blind leader of the blind; and it is here 
that science and religion meet. Between re- 
ligion and material science there can be no 
real conflict; between religion and material- 
istic philosophy the conflict is irrepressible. 
The two can never harmonize. 

There is, too, a human weakness which must 
never be overlooked. Unquestionably the 
thought of s present God in Nature and in 
providence is burdensome to sinful men. The 
inclination to escape the pressure of his pres- 


later scientific speculations, which seem at first 
sight to accomplish, the. work of creation by 
blind forces, without God’s intervention, or, at 
least, to reduce his share in, that work to a 
minimum, do minister to this. weakness in 
human nature. Practically, they put God out 
of sight to the careless and undeyout, and for 
the time promote an atheistic tendency in 
public sentiment; and this sentiment is far 
more extended than any adequate comprehen- 
sion of the speculations from which it springs. 
The vague idea that science, which justly com- 
mands our respect and admiration for its 
grand achievements, and which in popnlar 
thought is only another name for demon- 
stration and truth, is able to construct 
the world without God, is greedily 
seized upon by the unthinking and the 
mosiay as.an excuse for casting aside the re- 
of conscience and religion. The spir- 
feual world becomes shadowy and unreal to 
their thought; the, material world, everything, 
The problem of life reduces to the question 
how to get comfortably through this earthly 
career. The idea of sacrificing ease or con- 
venience to character or to high endeavor loses 
its force. Such sacrifice might be strictly 
reasonable ; but the motive, becomes too feeble 
to induce the self-denial. It comes to be re- 
garded as “ man’s chief end” “to eat and 
drink and enjoy the good of all his labor,” 
speonnnwe se each one’s conception of good. 

If tife at any time should hecome a burden, the 
evil in experience outweighing the good, who 
shall deny the privilege of voluntarily with- 
drawing from the conflict and finding rest in 
oblivion? It is but s transmutation of force, 
® discharge of electricity trom. nervous or- 

Let the fortunate live; and the un- 
fortunate, if they, so choose, die, It is in har- 
mony with the great Jaw of the survival of the 
fittest. This is the natural and probable, if not 
the strictly 1c result of the materialistic 
philosophy. bervest from this sowing may 
be long delayed ; but it is by no means improb- 
able that the growing tendency to suicide in 
our day and in our land isthe first fruits of this 
haryest. The same philosophy has yielded the 
same fruits in other times and other lands. 

A second result may well be to inducea 
recklessness in the less fortunate as to the 
means by which they shall better their condi- 
tion, The eet and the wretched often 
choose to than die; and, in their 
greediness ar the means of living, neither 
fearing God nor ing magn, they are 
tempted | to trample down all interests and all 

rhts and snatch the lus they covet. 

mes against society, social demoralization, 
and hideoys forms of Communism or Nihilism 
are, the natural product of that philoso 
phy which makes man a temporary modifi- 
cation of matter and force, soon to 
lapse into the ort elements, Hu- 
lh pea Miongr with the value of 


man existence. Make man « clod, and he 








ence is as widespread as the fact of sin, These | 


' Bat the more fortunate and prosperous 
classes will not ‘escape the contagion of cor- 
rupt sentiment. “If the poor’ ‘and wretched 
have only the nature and destiny of the brutes 
that perish, why should their miserable exist- 
ence be propagated or prolonged? That ex- 


Astence is a burden to themselves and a burden 
tothe world. Why ettempt by the ministra- 


tions of charity to counteract the great princi- 
ple of Nature, the struggle for life and the 
survival of the fittest? Let the strong and the 
self-sufficient live; the weak and dependent 
die. Thus the race will go on to perfection, 
and we shall again have giants tu the earth, 
as in the days of old. 

Such sentiments as these, loathsome as they 
seem, have been spoken and written, even in 
high places, and they are the natural fruit of 
this strange tree of knowledge. Our noblest 
humanities become blunders and vices at the 
touch of this degrading philosophy. A high 
civilization can be sustained only bya high 
estimate of the worth and destiny of mankind. 

These are some of the more obvious tenden- 
cies of material science straying beyond its 
legitimate field. It is not certain that they are 
the most dangerous tendencies. Their offens- 
iveness arouses immediate apprehension, and 
all the appliances of resistance and correction 
are brought at once to bear. 


The sense of God is maintained in the world 
chiefly through the lives and personal influ- 
ence of those who cherish a simple and direct 
faith; who believe that the world is God’s 
handiwork, that all its movements and results 
are planned and purposed, in infinite wisdom, 
with reference to the life and discipline and 
destiny of his moral creatures, They believe 
that God’s human creatures are objects of his 
love and care; that this earth was prepared as 
their abode, and the ordinances of Nature es- 
tablished to meet their needs, They believe 
that the system of Nature is elastic in God’s 
hand ; that he can modify or regulate its move- 
ments to meet any emergency that may arise 
in his moral kingdom ; that he can hear and 
answer prayer in hasmony with the laws of 
Nature and by their operation, or by a modifi- 
cation or counteraction of those laws, Such a 
faith is provided for in the Scripture idea of a 
Personal God in the world; and without this 
faith the apprehension of God carries.with it 
but little of restraining and saving power. Ex- 
aggerated views of the importance of material 
Nature, with its forces and its laws, and of the 
uniformity and certainty of its movements, 
tend to discourage this direct faith in God, by 

the mechanism of Nature in the place 
of God’s providence and overwhelming the 
believer with the vast masses of the material 
universe, What place is there for him, or his 
faith and hope, in the midst of this bewilder- 
ing machinery? It seems to stand between 
him and the Heavenly Father, in whom he has 
believed, Men whe claim to understand Na- 
ture gnd its laws pronounce his faith super- 
stition, a credulity which belongs to. a simple 
and unscientific age, but doomed to pass away 
in the light of advanced science. We are com- 
pelled at times to feel for the foundations, and 
ascertain that they have not wholly failed, lest 
we lose our hoid of God and find only science 
left to us, 

In this survey we shall find the Corner- 
stone iteelf undisturbed. The forces of Na- 
ture have not displaced God. Whatever phys 
ical science may have seemed to demonstrate 
fn regard to them (their unity, their inter: 
conyertibility, and their persistence), the 
fact still remains, confessed by svery one who 
has given the subject. thought, that these 
forces explain nothing—that they cannot be 

p as the origin or cause of things, 
They are themselves a part of the effect, and 
require for themselves an origin—a cause—as 
truly as visible Nature requires such, cause. 
The machinery of a watch. is moyed by a 
spring, and it is just as reasonable to stop with 
the spring and call it a complete solution of 
the problem of the watch as to rest in the 
forces of Nature as the ultimate explanation 
of the existence and adjustments of the uni- 
verse. Physical science must stop with these 
forces. This is its limit. Its methods and ap- 
pliances are here exhausted. The profound- 
est scientist must here drop his science, and 
walk by the common light of men, till he 
stands in the presence of the Infinite Personal- 
ity, “who is before all things and by whom all 
things consist.” It is not for him to say that 
these forces are final ; that there is nothing be- 
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terial Nature ; but when we are compelled to 
ask whence came Nature and what was before 
it—a question which a child must. ask, as well 
as the philosopher—he is silent, or must answer 
the question as a man, and not as a scientist, 
That answer stands as it has always stood, and 
the science of Nature can never controvert it. 
It is not the man of science, but the “fool,” 
that says “‘ there is no God.” 

In close contact with this foundation truth 
of God and creation there lies another, safe in 
its old position—that is, that the beauty and 
order and harmony of Nature, its adaptations 
and adjustments, are still to be accepted as 
exhibitions of the power and wisdom and pur- 
pose of the Creator. Nature in its marvelous 
mechanism is the outworking of God’s design. 
Whatever part the forces of Nature may have 
played, they have worked instrumentally in the 
accomplishment of a divine plan end pur- 
pose. The world is God’s realized conception. 
Science may lead us back to the fire-mist that 
filled the celestial spaces, and bring us, step by 
step, through the orderly movement by which 
planets and satellites and suns were formed, 
and then trace the process in our own planet, 
from the development of the earth's crust to 
the appearance of life in its endless variety of 
forms, and at length to intelligence, reason, 
and will, as they appear in man. Let all these 
dreams of science become established facts; 
and grant further, if you please, that each step 
in this process has been exceedingly minute, 
the result in each case being a slight variation 
from the preceding condition—rational thought 
will still require the admission that the whole 
movement was forecast and prearranged in the 
mind of God, and such an array of forces 
brought to bear as insured theresult. You may 
call the procedure a process of evolution; but 
nothing in the shape of order and arrangement 
can be evolved from chaos except by the oper- 
ation of forces previously adjusted to that 
order. Evolution originates nothing. It is 
but an unfolding of what already existed ; the 
work of intelligence and will. This rational 
principle, assumed by all men in practical 
affairs, science can never set aside. Its meth- 
ods can detect neither the presence nor the 
absence of design in the order of Nature. It 
is a rational, and not a physical fact; ascertained 
not in the laboratory, but in the realm of 
thought. Itis not on that account any the less 
sure. There isno physical test of the truth that 
two straight lines can never enclose a space, 
however far extended; but there is no truth of 
physical science so surely known. By a similar 
necessary conviction, we pass from the order of 
Nature to the Creator’s plan and purpose ; and 
so we must continue to do, whatever science 
may disclose as to the process of creation. The 
marvelous adjustments of Nature must always, 
to rational thinking, manifest the thought of 
God. We need not burden ourselves with the 
contemplation of the countless ages and the 
multiform processes through which the divine 
thought may have been working itself out. 
One day is with the Lord as a thousand, and a 
thousand yearsas one day. The result is be- 
fore us and the reference to God is direct and 
irresistible. We must still say, with the men 
of old, and even with greater emphasis: “The 
heavens declare the glory of God and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork.’? Nature is but 
another name for revelation. 

Another great fact which we are able to 
maintain amid all the questionings of mate- 
rialistic philosophy is that the material world 
is not the whole of being. God is spirit, a 
being who thinks and feels and wills. Back of 
matter and its forces and laws there is being, 
utterly distinct from matter and independent 
of it. Material nature finds its cause in spirit, 
and spirit predominates over matter. The 
human soul finds itself possessed of these same 
attributes of thinking, feeling, and willing, 
constituting it not simply the creature of God, 
but the child of God, as bearing his image. 
Man, like God, is in himself a cause, and forms 
and executes his plans. In a subordinate sense, 
he is dominant in Nature, and orders and con- 
trols it for his own purposes, according to his 
will. The body is but an organism, which the 
spirit pervades and rules. On his spiritual 
side man sustains direct and special relations 
to God, wholly independent of the material 
world. He knows God and is under ob- 
ligation to him; facts utterly distinct from 
the relations of matter, and of which mate- 
rial science in its own ficld has no knowl- 
edge. Thus, apart from and above this world 
of matter, there is a world of spirit—a spirit- 
ual kingdom, with ite own forces and its own 
laws; and the facts and phenomena of this 
realm of spirit are objects of knowledge, and 
that knowledge, arranged and classified, is 
science, having assure a basis as the science 
of matter and at least equal authority. If 
men choose to call it philosophy, this title will 
not invalidate its claims. About this spiritual 
world all human interests gather. Even mate- 
tial science would have no value and no mo- 
tive but for its bearing upon spiritual being. 
The great theme of history and literature and 
art is the spiritual experiences, and not the 


material changes, which have en over the 
world. Theaim and end of all civilization and 
all religion is in their bearing upon this realm of 
spiritual being. If civilization aims to modify 
the material world, it is for an ultimate effect 
in the spiritual world. This is the sphere of 
all purpose and character, of all affections and 
hopes and fears. This spiritual world, to which 
pertain all our. interests and our destiny, still 
abides. Its realities have not been reduced to 
physical phenomena and cannot be. We are 
ourselves something more than bundles of cun- 
ningly organized matter, pervaded by varying 
electrical forces. In the range of human 
knowledge there is no object which we so fully 
understand as our own spiritual nature ; and 
this knowledge must hold against the assump- 
tions of materialism. Science makes no claim 
to have identified matter and mind, or even 
matter and life in ite lowest form. It is only 
the unscientific imagination that has leaped the 
chasm, 

Here, too, we must notice the further fact 
that science offers no ground for a change of 
our estimate of the relative importance of the 
spiritual and the material. It 1s true that our 
view of the extent of Nature has been greatly 
enlarged. The boundaries of the material 
universe have been removed almost beyond the 
reach of the imagination. Science has disclosed 
to us the grandeur of the system of Nature 
and the insignificant place which our poor 
planet occupies. In former days we had the 
comfort of thinking ourselves the center of 
creation, while the sun and moon and stars 
all waited to do us service. Then it was not 
unreasonable to suppose that celestial beings 
might visit a world so favored, that God him- 
self might communicate with men, and that 
the Son of God might find here a fitting abode. 
But all this distinction, it is claimed, has 
passed away. Our system is but one among 
countless systems that science has disclosed to ¢ 
us, and the earth one of the least important 
members of that system, an accidental drop- 
ping from the whirling and contracting mass 
from which planets and suns and systems 
were formed. Our position in the Universe is 
too obscure to permit the complacent thought 
that God has any concern for man or that the 
Universe was fashioned with any regard to his 
well-being. 

But here we find a misconception which is 
natural to the materialistic philosophy. Mass 
is not the test of value. Man is greater than 
his dwelling-place, whether it be a hut or a 
palace. A human soul in God’s balanee of 
values outweighs all the stars. The material 
universe is the cheapest of created things— 
utterly worthless in itself—to be valued only 
as a utility in ministering to the welfare of 
some spiritual being that finds himself its ten- 
ant. If that being were the sole conscious in- 
habitant, he could claim the universe as his 
and use it for his convenience and his good. 
It matters not whether his abode be the central 
sun of the central system, or some poor asteroid 
on the outskirts of creation, all things are his 
and he is sole heir of the Heavenly Father. 
God has more at stake in his being than in the 
myriad worlds that move s0 majestically 
through space. The experience of one lowly 
human life is of more account to him than all 
the changes of the materia] universe since the 
star-dust first began its movement. The unf- 
verse is grand in its extent and in {ts order; 
but unless there is conscious being to appre- 
hend and enjoy that grandeur it is all of no 
account, and thé being that can enjoy it is 
the being for whom the universe was made. 
This doctrine is as old as human thought; 
old because a necessary truth, known to every 
oue who thinks. It is not presumptuous, then, 
not unscientific, for man to believe that God 
cares for him, and has ordered the universe of 
matter with reference to his well-being. It is 
a denial of his nature and his rights to question 
this truth. Science, then, in unfolding the 
extent and grandeur of the universe, has en- 
hanced our estimate of man’s importance by 
showing the magnificence of the preparation 
for his reception, his education, and his future 
existence. How heis to utilize all this wealth 
and what other spiritual beings are to share 
the inheritance with him does not yet appear. 
We may thank science for the assurance that 
there is enough for all. 

We find, then, that among these foundation 
facts science leaves us a basis for religion. We 


| have a personal God, who created the world; 


and man, a child of God, capable of knowing 
bim and enjoying him and his works forever. 
That man should hold himself bound to glorify 
the Godin whose hand his life is and whose 
are all his ways is the first dictate of right 
reason. That God cares for man, a sentient, 
dependent, rational being, to whom he has 
given life—a life in which are involved such 
possibilities of good and evil—is as certain as 
that God exists ; and that he should be pleased 
with the filial Soufidenes and love and obedi- 
ence of his rational children is a necessity of 
his nature. The expression of such regard on 
the part of man is worship, and the belief that 





pom him is the warrant for the worship. 
The recognition on the part of man of his re- 
lationship with God and the acceptance of his 
place before him is the grand condition of his 
blessedness ; and that God should encourage 
this attitude by providing that men should 
approach him in prayer, to express their wants 
to him, is antecedently reasonable, and the in- 
stinct of prayer impressed upon the human soul 
proves beyond question the divine arrange- 
_ment,. That God should respond to such filial 
expression of want, in order to draw his crea- 
tures toward himeelf, is an, essential part of 
the arrangement, Prayer cannot exist without 
provision for its answer. None ever pray who 
do not believe that prayer may modify God’s 
action. The utterance of words or thoughts 
for their effect upon ourselves is not prayer. 
The mere utterance may help us; but it is be- 
cause we believe God hears. Now, some who 
undertake to speak in the name of science tell 
us that prayer, if there be any basis at all for 
it, must be restricted to the realm of spiritual 
events and experiences and can have nothing 
to do in the domain of Nature; that Nature is 
established, its order and its laws settled; and 
that it is the dictate of superstition, and not of 
intelligent faith, to pray for a shower or a har- 
vest. If God himself has revealed the fact of 
such limitation of prayer, we must accept it; 
but not on any inferior authority, Nature is 
God’s work, established and ordered to sub- 
serve the interests of his moral creatures. 
Uniformity in its general movements is essen- 
tial to their well-being ; but it is entirely con- 
ceivable that absolute uniformity would be 
unprofitable. There are departments of Na- 
ture where no uniformity is discernible and in 
which science has utterly failed to determine 
the law of variation. No one but a mere 
dreamer undertakes to foretell the weather or 
to explain the diversity of seasons and of years. 
The duration of any individual life is a prob- 
lem utterly beyond the reach of science. 
There are probably laws by which these events 
are ordered, but the existence of such laws is 
a matter of faith, and not of science; and if 
there should be at any time a departure from 
the law, science could not even demonstrate 
the deviation. When the rain comes for which 
a suffering people pray, science cannot tell us 
that the rain would have come if they had not 
prayed. It does not know. When men 
pray that the pestilence may be stayed and the 
ravages of death arrested, all the science of 
the ages cannot determine that the prayer 
will not avail. Grant that there are laws of 
health and disease, of life and death; back of 
all these natural laws there is a Personal God, 
who instituted Nature, with its forces and its 
laws, and holds it ever in his control. To in- 
terpose an event not provided for in the order 
of Nature is a question of Divine wisdom, and 
not of power. A mother spresds her table 
three times a day to feed her household. It is 
an established arrangement; the law of the 
house. Does this order of the house prevent 
her giving @ morsel to a suffering child at an- 
other hour; and will the whole order of the 
household suffer a collapse if she answers a 
cry for food? It isa part of the plan of the 
household to respond to such calls ; and it may 
be a part of the plan of God to answer prayer. 
There is a singular fllusion, somewhat prev- 
alent, that science has discovered a principle 
of necessity in Nature; that a law of Nature ts 
an expression of this necessity. There is no 
such force inalaw of Nature. Scienee deter- 
mines simply what is; not what has been or 
what will be. Still less does it determine what 
must be. Metaphysical science uses the word 
must with an absolute significance. Physical 
science always implies an {f before the must, 
All the science of the world cannot affirm that 
the sun must rise to-morrow. It cannot even 
prove that the sun will rise to-morrow. It can 
only say that, unless some disturbing force in- 
tervenes, the sun will rise to-morrow. Eclipses 
are accurately preannounced ; but always on 
the implied condition that all things continue 
as they now appear to be. An unknown comet 
might at any time take its track across the 
planetary spaces, with such perturbing force 
as to vitiate all the computations. Science 
cannot assure us that such events have not 
occurred in the history of our planet. Similar 
uncertainty, perhaps not equal in degree, per- 
vades every department of physical Nature. 
There is no absolute certainty, no immutabil- 
ity, noineévitable uniformity, The only absolute 
immutability is God’s eternal Nature and his 
unchanging faithfulness. Nature is but a poor 
dependence for a soul that has some hope of 
immortality. The latest intimation of science 
is that the visible universe will somewhere in 
the future suffer a collapse and be resolved 
into the original chaos. To the intelligent 
believer it isa matter of little concern. The 
Eternal God is his refuge and underneath are 
the everlasting arms. The laws of material 
Nature will not be his dependence then ; they 
are no obstruction to his faith now. Science 
has: not taken from us the privilege of prayer, 
nor ‘made it necessary to ‘our prayer to 





God is aware of the attitude of his. “creatures 


adjust 
what we understand to be the forces or laws 


of Nature. Heswho;holie, Matone tno hollow 
of his hand has said: ‘Enter into thy closet; 
and when thou hast shut thy door pray to thy 
Father who is in secret, and thy Father who 
seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.” We 
may leave our petition and his promise and the 
laws of Nature all to his wisdom, 

Still again, science has left us the Bible, The 
Bible hae lived side by side with science. ever 
since science made its. appearance among men, 
and there has been no conflict except from 
misunderstanding on one side or on the other. 
There is no proper room for conflict. Witha 
wisdom more than human, the Bible in its 
utterances has kept within its. own sphere, 
leaving free scope to science in its own domain. 
The Bible needs no expurgation to adapt it 
to readers instructed in the latest science. It 
reads as well now as two thousand years ago. 
It speaks of God, and of man in his relations to 
God. It isa hand-book of the spiritual worl4, a 
primer of supernatural science, It is an ancient 
book; but not so old as God or as man, not 
so old as the Pyramids. It ig a natural history 
of religion, of God’s manifestation to man, and 
man’s life in relation to God, It treats of the 
greatest realities of the universe, of the 
only realities which have intrinsic and per- 
manent value. That these things are super- 
natural is not to their disparagement, God 
is supernatural; and the human soul is 
supernatural; and human history, too, in all its 
higher range. The astronomer seizes as a 
treasure the map of the stars made by the old 
Chaldeans, as they beheld them three thousand 
years ago. Who shall say that the believer 
may not cherish the tracings of the spiritual 
heavens as Abraham, the greatest of the Chal- 
deans, saw them? Science can have nothing to 
say of the history of Rome, or Athens, or Jeru- 
salem. The facts are almost wholly out of the 
range of science, resting for their evidence 
upon their own foundation. So the history of 
the Kingdom of God on earth, as the Bible 
gives it, rests upon its own claims, with which 
material science has nothing todo. The old 
proofs that God has revealed himself to men, 
and that the Bible is the record of that revela- 
tion, still stand; and we can take the Bible in 
one hand and the book of science in the other, 
without any apprehension of a conflict. They 
are both from the Infinite “Father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness nor shadow of 
turning.”’ 

The apprehension that faith is threatened by 
the disclosuras of science we may dismiss en- 
tirely. From the days of old, atheism has 
sought this refuge as its stronghold ; but the 
weapons which seemed so formidable have 
never proved effective, and the shelter itself has 
failed at length. The promise of the Master’s 
coming is still sure; and they who are found 
faithful at his appearing shall enter with him 
through the gates into the city. 

My young friends of the Graduating Classes: 
In the years you have spent in study here 
you have been led to take a limited survey of 
the two worlds which open te our research— 
the world of spirit and the world of matter. 
You have found that both come within our 
range of knowledge; that each .has its own 
body of facts and principles to present, dis- 
tinct from each other ang peculiar, but not 
contradictory; that each of these worlds is the 
complement of the other, and that both find 
their explanation and their origin in God. 

That view of the world has commended itself 
to your acceptance which places God at 
the head and makes man the child of 
God—the object of his love and care; 
and regards the material universe as of no 
value in itself, but full of interest when con- 
templated as an expression of the thought of 
God—the arena for the discipline and training 
of his moral creatures, their possession and in- 
heritance from the ‘‘ Father of lights.’’ 

Your faith in God is no dream, no cunningly 
devised fable. It rests on intelligible and 
reasonable grounds—on facts as unquestion- 
able as the facts of physical science; and 
these facts and principles have opened before 
you in your course of study. You have found 
a science of mind, as well as of matter; and 
both these fields of knowledge you will claim 
as your birthright. If, ae the years come on, 
any of you should find yourselves occupied 
with the special pursuit of physical sci- 
ence, you will not forget that there 
is other truth and other science than that with 
which you deal ; that there is a spiritual world 
to which you belong, upon which all your in- 
terests and your hopes center, and you will 
not barter your heayenly birthright for a mess 
of earthly pottage. We would not dissuade 
you in the least from the pursuit of physical 

science. The visible world is given us tostudy, 
and it is a duty we owe to God and to man to 
search out its laws and unfold its resources, to 
make the most of this portion of our heritage. 
Every acquisition tn this direction is a contri- 
bution in the end to the wealth of our posses- 
sions in the Kingdom of God. Every object in 
the realm of Nature, from the poor insect. in 
our pathway to the furthest star, 1s worthy. of 





our attention, for God has given to it. his 
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thought ;"and all study of Nature pursued in 
this spirit you will findjmost, elevating, . ‘It will 
lead you téward Goa, and not away from him. 

And that which blesses you will, at the same 
time, bless your fellow-men. You can confer 
no greater benefit upon mankind than. to help 
maintain in the world the thought of a present 
God; and your own sense of God and appre- 
hension of his presence will be, the highest 
force you can bring to bear in this work, , 

Do not be disturbed. at the somewhat arro- 
gant claims you may encounter, put forth: by 
some who speak in the name of, physical 
science—that it has solved the problem of the 
universe. Allsuch dreams will soon be dia- 
pelled, and we shall find ourselves standing on 
the ancient rock—the simple, unchangeable 
truth that “inthe beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.””? This remains, what- 
ever may become of the schemes of evolution 
which propose to explain the universe. In 
this simple faith of the child of God go forth 
to your work of life; and when, in hisown good 
time, according to his promise, the Son of 
shal) come in his glory, you shall be found with 
those who are waiting for their Lord. In this 
faith and patience of the saints the Lord keep 
you evermore. Amen. 


- Sanitary, 
NEW VIEWS OF ALCOHOL. 


No. Il. 


Bvt suppose that Binz is correct, and that 
the quantity injected cannot be recovered from 
the excretions, or that in some cases where a 
small quantity was taken no alcohol was ob- 
tained. Do we come to the leap-frog conclu- 
sion that, therefore, itis a food? This too has 
been carefully talked and written about; not 
as a new view, but as an old hypothesis, Pro- 
fessor Parkes, of Netley, in his reply to 
Anstie, P,actitioner, 1872, well expreses it, thus : 
‘‘Even if complete destruction within certain 
limits were quite clear, this fact alone would 
not guide us to the dietetic use of alcohol. 
We have first to trace the effect of the destruc- 
tion, and learn whether itis for good or for evil. 
You seem to think that the destruction must 
give rise to useful force ; but I cannot see that 
this is necessarily so.” We search in vain in the 
excretions for the products of oxidation, ex- 
cept a slight change of some into acetic acid 
and a slight increase in the acidity of the urine. 
If we find no alcohol, it is quite as suggestive 
that we find none of the products of a digested 
alcohol. Richardson says, if decomposed at all, 
it is “‘ probably at the expense of the oxygen, 
which eught to be applied for the natural 
heating of the body ” If not largely found in 
the excretions, Hammond. and others have 
noted how uniformly it is present in an unas- 
similated condition in the spinal cord or sub- 
stance of the nerves of animals which had been 
fed on it’’; and if so'amid other tissues, this 
is acting quite differently from milk, ‘starch, 
sugar, and other neutrients or Chlorifocents, It, 
indeed, seems to have ability for diffused resi- 
dence, and so interferes with the action of wa- 
ter as the great purveyor and with the exos- 
mosis and endosmosis through membranes 
that it is not surprising that it does: not itself 
readily pass outside of the body, so as to: be 
detected in full force. 

The other point of our reviewer to which, 
by implication, he commits Prof. Binz, is that 
it aide digestion by increasing the amount of 
assimilation, and that it aids sanguinification. 
This is certainly not new, and only remarkable 
in that it is associated with the so-called new 
views, when it is too old and has been too thor- 
oughly answered to be thus revived. Richard- 
son, after having by experiments given some 
explanations of its evil by the arterial relaxa- 
tion and paralysis it produces, even to the capil- 
laries, by its disturbances of circulation in vital 
organs, by its destruction of the elasticity of 
tissue, by destroying the integrity of the collo- 
dial or constructive form of matter, by fatty 
degenerations, etc., concludes with a brief 
on alcoholic’ dyspepsia, and says: “Of all 
the system of organs that suffer under the 
sustained excitement and paralysis, two are 
injured most determinately—viz., the digestive 
and the nervous. From fts systematic use 
‘the worst forms of confirmed indigestion 
originate.’ Our trouble too with the dram- 
drinker is not that he makes blood too fast or 
is overnourished ; but that here, as elsewhere, 
deterioration is going on. His red face 
fis not mere red blood; but dilated, 
unhealthy arterioles. His roundness, if he has 
it, is fatty degeneration, or retention of what 
had much better appear in secretion and excre- 
tion, These new views of alcohol, so called, 
are not much in danger of conferring on it any 
new degree. We have followed with interest 
for a few years past the literature of the sub- 
ject, as well as the tests of the laboratory. 
The most imposing presentation is that made 
fn the evidence before Parliament and in the 
symposium of the contemporary view. This 
we shall technically notice at some other time, 
It would seem from experience to afford some 
argument for the moderate use of alcohol, 
unless the testimony is analyzed'in detail and 














of: relevant. scientific testimony: Our: greatest 
difficulty nowadays is with just such articles 
as the' one we are ‘noticing, out of whieh>the 
temperance and the anti-temperanceman could 
equally well abstract, without unfairness, a full 
argument for his view. We donot fear liquorr: 
dealers associations, or our friend the Professor, 
who says, ‘Wine is a poor food and poor medi- 
cine, but a very fine: drink”; but rather'those 
who deplore the évils of intemperance’ andad- | 
vise well people not to-use it, but, nevertheless; | 
think that ‘a little.wine helps the weary,:)jto+ 
motes digestion, and! assimilates food. Lf it 
does that, nearly'all mankind ought to use it in 
moderation, and we despair of decreasing ‘in« 
temperance. But the facts are just the other 
way, and other means of recruiting so numer- 
ous as to justify such use only under very nar- 
row medicinal restrictions. 

Stranger than all, asa review, isthe notice 


} which your correspondent gives of Professor 


Richardson. He is the man'who of all others 
in England has kept fully abreast with new 
views and old, and submitted them to the test 
of a practical chemist and an experienced phy- 
sician, A member of the Royal Society, a man 
of large learning and hard work, no one can 
read his varied writings on alcohol and his other 
physiological and social writings without. the 
profoundest impression of his thoroughness, 
But our reviewer has seen one work of his, and, 
after referring to him as of the age of Miller 


| and Carpenter, proceeds to wonder that. ‘‘ he is 


simply not informed as to what has. been done 
within the last fifteen years by practical exper- 
imenting to advance our knowledge of. the 
actions of alcohol.’? ‘‘The Cantor Lectures,” 
and ‘Health and Life,’? and ‘‘ Modern Dis- 
eases,” and single articles without number. 
show that your contributor could haye seen 
only the one book of popular addresses of 
Richardson, in which it was uct his dyty to put 
all he had published before. Enjoyimg the per- 
sonal acquaintance of Richardson, the present 
writer sent hima copy of the paper having the 
article in it, In a private letter received since, 
after speaking of his appreciation of and famil- 
farity with Tue INDEPENDENT, he says; ‘‘The 
writer of the review of my book amuses me, To 
make me as oldas Prof, Miller, who might have 
been my father, or Dr. Carpenter, is very funny. 
Also his notion that I, who have been conduct- 
ing the physiological research forthe last fifteen 
years, should have overlooked that part of 
the subject is equally curious and must be in- 
tended asa quiet joke.’’ With a full appreci- 
ation of the intended fairness of the article in 
| question, and also of. the false impression it 
might make, we find ourselves cajled to this. 
criticism of it by a letter received from an un- 
known reader of Tas INDEPENDENT, in Ohio, 
: who asks us if it is really true that. Richardson 
is vanquished and alcohol is king; or, in other. 
words, whether this article ia the latest and 
accepted deliverance. ari 


Biblical Reseurch, 


THE recent discussion in this column of Bib- 
lical Research respecting the very existence of 
Pisgah has called out the fact of a ‘site for 
Zoar inthe Lower Jordan Valley, on the eastern 
side of the river. Prior to receiving the last 
* Quarterly Statement” of the English Fund,’ 
Professor Paine, in his first article, had shown 
how a site for the Zoar of Lot, Rajm es-Sdght?,’ 
lay within direct view from Pisgah at Jebel or 
Rds Saghah, resting in the valley to the north 
of this point very much as it doés to the east 
of Bethel, and in clear sight from both, thus 
remarkably falfilling scriptural conditions ; ‘at 
the same time showing how he had alluded to 
this site for Bela-Zoar in his’ ‘Identification of 
Mount Pisgah,” written in Moab, in May, 1873, 
but not published here till January, 1875. And of 
of Zoarnot only, but sites for Admah in Udhaimt 
and Zeboim in Saizebdn, were spoken of. But now 
in the last ‘“‘Statement”’ of the English Explor’ 
ation Fund Mr. W. F. Birch brings out the same 
proposition for Zoar in es-Sdghir, confessedly 
founded on the map published in Professor 
Paine’s ‘‘ Identification,’’ as‘his own conception. 
He adds to this a singularly baseless suggestion, 
founded this time on the natrative of Consul 
Finn. “Our road lay up the hills. The Arabs 
scrambled like wild animals over the rocks; 
and brought down very long streamers of 
honeysuckle (Ziawdych, as they call it), which 
they wound round the necks of our horses.’”* 
He adds: “Shall we hesitate to seein the 
name Lnnodyeh the modern representative of 
Luhith, and to believe that the pass derived its 
name from the honeysuckle, in which it doubt- 
less abounded then, as now?” ‘Well, yes; 
rather. The two words have nothing except 
the letter Zin common, and the town Luhith 
stood miles away from this région, fat up and 
over in the highlands of Moab. “And this 
founded on no ancient remains whatever, only 
ruined honeysuckles ! 











... Am interesting result of the late survey 
of Galilee by the party of the English Fund: is 


wl view vir f 
: 


; > 
‘brought to the test SP ether SbeerTA UOT aT | 


seed deme ie Wargo on the 


insurgents of Tiberias, The name Sinn en-Na- 
bra still survives and iswell known. autong the 
natives of the country.It applies toa ruin 
situated on 9 spun of; the hills; whiel:close the 
southern end of Lake. Gennesaret ; and thus 
it formed a defense against invasions. from 
the Jordan Valley. and blocked. the; great thor 
| oughfare, from the shore’ of; the; Jake to the, 
Plain of; the river. . ‘The place of Vespasian’s: 
| encampment must: have been not; in, but, 
' near,,the town, And.,.close.. beside:.it,.a 
large. artificially-formed: plateau is found, de- 
, fended by.a water-ditch.on the south, commun- 
ieating with the River Jordan, and by the Lake 
_ of Geneseret on the north. This. is.now styled 
Khirbet el-Karak, 9 term deriving its, meaning 
of “a fortress”? or “ fortified camp" from the 
Greek word ydpa§g, and probably was the camp- 
ing-ground of Vespasian at» Sinnabris: It is 
‘altogether similar. in character to: another 
Roman camping-ground existing still, near 
Jenin. This Karak has been supposed tobe: 
the site of ‘Tarichwa ; but the latter must have 
lain to the north of Tiberias, for Titus:led hia 
troops from Cesarea-by-the-Mediterranean to 
' Seythopolis,. whither Vespasian: proceeded to. 
‘meet them from Cesartea-Philippi.»: Prom 
| thence the march proceeded to Sinnabris, then 
to Tiberias, and afterward, last of all, to 
: Tarichea, 


...Prof. A: H. Sayce, of Oxford, thinks that 
the ornamentation lately found by Dr. Schlie- 
mann on a piece of pottery at Besika Tépé, 
near Troy, at a depth of thirty feet, was made 
by a potter quite ignorant ofthe language; in 
imitation of cuneiform characters, much as 
Phenician potters would frequently mix up 
Egyptian hieroglyphics simply for purposes of 
ornament, This would indicate a very ancient 
communication between the coasts of Asia 
Minor and: ‘Babylon, probably mere the 
preponderance of Nineveh. 


----The expedition, recently proposed by 
the English Palestine Exploration Fund, for 
research in Galilee and the region round the 
Lake of Gennesaret, and intended to be made 


year. Sufficient meats were not subscribed in 
the Fund cannot now spare appropriations 


amount received stands over as a special deposit. 


«+++The exaltation of the Talmud over and 
, above the Bible by some of the earlier rabbis 
is astonishing, Rabbi Sclomon ben Joseph 
says: ‘*I praise, Talmud and Kabhbala .more 
than, al], the prophets, 


proverb was a household expression: “The 


, pure baleam,’? 


Fine Arts, 








James Jackson Jarves tells of an “ Art Com- 
pany” there whichthas «building for the 
display and sale of pictures. ‘This Company 


of the artiste occupying them, under charge of 
agents of their own selection, The pictures 


cussion among the artiste themselves, fosters 


as their various tastes and feelings are touched, 
much to the edification of the artiste them- 
selves, and which would never have. been 


all, being economically conducted in the in- 
sionally its proprietors buy the works of the 


dispose of them at a small advance, thus en- 
couraging incipievt talent and helping it to 
public notice; Mr. Jarves says that if an in- 
stitution of this character in America, in ad- 
dition to ite exhibiting and sales department, 
couldbe made a co-operative establishment, 
owning whatever properties are required by. 
artists for studio work, to be hired as needed, 
and alwaysat hand, and anything else the ex- 
igencies of heir profession calls, for: to be 
bought at a trifling advance on frst wholesale 


cumulated for sach investment as should most 
condnee 'to\the: welfare of the individuals in- 
> aaemearalra taaerenetet mimi » 





‘ Ina letter to The Times from Florence Mr. 


, has erected a commodious building, mainly for: 
studios ; but with the’additionof gallerieaand,| one of his own vehicles, over the flowers with 
offices for the exhibition and sale of the worka: 





Ons of the oldest literary men living in Lon- 
| dow now is R. H: Horne, whose epic, “Oriol,” 
| used to be talked about thirty-five years ago. 
He is said to be a small but remarkably vigor’ 
, ous old) man, with gray corkscrew’ curls and 
| grizzled moustache. Douglas Jerrold) Leman’ 
Blanchard, John Forster; and Mr. Horne began: 
life together; and the reminiscences published 
| by Mr: Horne a few years since give many pleas~ 
‘ ant references to the days when they all worked: 
| on the staff of a small London weekly. Doug 
las Jerrold was struggling very hard then to 
maintain his little family; Laman Blanchard, 
his boon companion, was fighting the wolf 
from the door also; John Forster had:only 
. lately come up from Oxford, but was beginning’ 
to be known as an able editorial writer; and 
‘Mr. Horne ‘had just obtained an income from # 
| civil ‘service position. Once a week Forster 
usually had them to dinner in his chambers’; 
‘and after a while Dickens joined them, and: 
‘then Bulwer. On one of these occasions, Mr 
Horne telis us, Douglas Jerrold managed. to 
induce the whole party to go out with him into’ 
‘am enclosed yard, upon which the window 
opened; and, while they were there, the wit 
‘darted back-and fastened the window down. 
Then he stood for some time pressing his faes: 
against the glass and staring at them dumbly}) 
but finally went home, and left them to climb a’ 
high iron fence, ornamented with sharp pickets: 


---- President Hayes and ten or twelve others, 
who graduated at Kenyon College, had a pleas- 
ant reunion recently in Washington, at the 
house of General Le Duc, the Commissioner of 
Agriculture. During the evening the daugh- 
ter of the General brought in her autograph 
album, and among other autographs she ob- 
tained were those of Senator David Davis; class 
of 82; the, Rev. Dr. Bronson, ‘83, formerly 
president; President Hayes, ’42; Private Sec- 
retary Rogers, ’44; and General Le Duc, 48. 
Secretary Sherman wrote his name last, and 
added: ‘‘ The nearest [ came to graduating at 
Kenyon was going to echool in Mt. Vernon”: 
(about five miles from Kenyon). The Presi- 


this spring, has been postponed till another | dent asked him to state the year of; his class; 


and he replied: “I might have added that I was 


time for {ts prosecution at thfs season; and,as'| ®Sunday-school scholar of Dr. Bronsom from 


1882 to 1885,"" ‘‘ The occasion,’ says the Boston 


from its regular revenue for this purpose, the | “owrler, ‘was altogether # most rqwestin 


one,” 

..Mr, Daniel F. Davis, the Republican nom- 
ines tor governor of Maine, is thirty-six years 
old, and in early life worked on a farm and 
then in a lumber mill. He served two years in 


the war, and then began to read law. He has 
The doctrine of, $e! been a member of the. state legislature two 
Seriptures, is water; the Mishna is pure and is.one of the best political kers 
wine,” Among, the later Jews the following terme — ae 


in the state. Dr. Alonzo Garcelon, the present 


| Bible is salt, the Mishna pepper; the Gemara is gomepnes, wba: has. been: nepominated: .g.the 


Democrats, was graduated from Bowdoin Cel- 
lege dm the class of 1836, with Governor John A, 
Andrews, and since 1889 has practiced his pro- 
fession at Lewiston. He has been a prominent 
man in the state for many years, 


....The late Robert Crawshay, the “Iron 
King” of Wales, enormous as his wealth was, 
commanded for himsélf the simplest of funer- 
als. There was not even a hearse, his platn® 
oaken coffin being borne to the chikchyara in 


which the peasants strewed the road.’ Instead 
of giving most of his fortune to his eldest son, 
hé has, after. providing for his daughters, dt- 


hang fn’critical but friendly: competition, and.| Vided it equally among his three ‘sons. THis’ 
collectively attract visitors, as to one of the: 
Seatueert sights” of Florence. This com-,| Bet that she might enjoy it freely while young: 
panionship evokes mutual criticism apd dig+;| BOUgh todo so. 


wife’s portion he many years ago settled upon 


..-Mr. Louis J. Jennings, in considering the 


an esprit de.corps, and is a never-ceasing artistic | present outlook of English political affairs, be- 
stimulus to all of them. » It Mkewise engenders | lieves that Mr. Gladstone is to be the next 
technical comparisons in the numerous visitors, | prime minister. The people associate Mr. Glad- 


stone’s name with an era of commercial and 
national prosperity; and now that they have’ 
fallen upon a streak of hard times ‘they are 


drawn forth if the pietures could have been | beginning to wish to have him back again. 
seen only in the studios of their: makers,, 
isolated from each other. As sales’ are made: |) : 
at the prices fixed by theartists, the exhibition, | “i#!’s death came about through somebody’ 
constantly renews itself and is a fair arena, for, blunder. , 


>t ie now reported that the Prince Impe- 


“The Quartermaster-General,” a 
"correspondent in the London Times asserts, 


terest both of the producer and buyer. Ocear, “disobeyed Lord Chelmsford’s commands by. 


sending the Prince on a dangerous expedition, 


younger and unknown men on the easel and the escort of which deserted its duty.” ¥ 


3..sA Rev. Dr. Ingram, who died recently im 
Shetland, atthe age of ove hundred and six, is 
believed to have been the oldest minister in the 
world. . His ancestors, four generations of 
whom have lived in the same house in Shet- 
es ee yiows wail 
one ‘or an ilies wi Se Sd, 
Jamies C. Flood, draws $62,500 from the Nati 
al Treasury four times a year, that sum being 
the quarterly tniterest ow $5,000,000" invested ta 
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A VALUABLE article appears in the Cana 
dian Entomologist, by the editor, W. Saunders, 
on insect powders. These powders are the 
powdered flowers of different. species of Pyre- 
thrum. The Dalmatian insect-powder is the best 
insecticide, bemg the most energetic in ite ae- 
tion. While this powder can be used with effect 
in kfiling cockroaches, fleas, bugs, etc., house- 
flies can be exterminated by it. ‘A few puffs 
of the dust from an insect-gun blown into the 
air of a room with the doors closed (the dis- 
eharges directed toward those parts where flies 
are ted) will stupefy and kill them 
within a very short time. The powderis some- 
wha: pungent, and to breathe an atmosphere 
charged with it will frequently cause a slight 
sneezing ; but beyond this the operator need 
not anticipate any annoyance. Frequently, 
during the summer, when flies have been 
troublesome, we have pretty thoroughly 
charged the air in our dining-room and kitchen 
at night, closing the doors; and in the morning 
found all or nearly all the flies lying dead on 
the floors.’’ The insect-gun referred to is 
simply a “blower” or tube, by which the 
powder is diffused. Mr. Saunders has also 
found the powder useful in killing plant-lice. 
He submitted a plant swarming with the aphis 
te the action of this powder, and nearly all had 
died by the next morning. The use of this 
powder in greenhouses, and especially for kill- 
ing the dreaded carpet-beetle, should be exten- 
sively tried. The clothes-moth would also be, 
without doubt, exterminated by it. 


-.--fc'entific men in Europe do not confine 
their honors to those who study science; but 
famous public men receive a good share of 
their favors. In botany Napoleon, Victoria, 
Wellington, and others of a similar cast have 
had genera named efter them. In our country 
this is seldom done. Jefferson isthe one only 
of our Presidents whose name is kept alive 
among the flowers. Kellogg, a California bot- 
anist, endeavored to connect the Father of his 
Country with the mammoth trees; but these 
giants had to go in with an older genus 
(Sequoia), and Washingtonia had to go among 
the lists of synonyms. Now Wendland, a Ger- 
man botanist, proposes the name for a new 
genus of palms found on our Colorado. River. 
The plant has been known for some years past, 
and called Pritchardia filifera. Wendland now 
believes it does not properly belong to that 
genus, and proposes to call it Washingtonia 
Mifera. 

.-8ome pointe in the earliest stages of ‘de 
velopment of the oyster have been worked out 
by Prof. W. K. Brooks, who has, in connection 
the United States Fish Commission, established 
a laboratory for summer work in zodlogy, for 
Johns Hopkins University, at Crisfield, Mary- 
land. Brooks had succeeded May 20th in 
artificially impregnating the eggs of the oyster. 
The process is a simple one—a piece of the 
testis being broken to pieces with a needle and 
then mixed with a minute portion of the ovary. 
The process of segmentation of the yolk of the 
egg occupied four hours, in six hours free- 
swimming ciliated embryos being hatched. 
These studies will, when carried out through 
the season, be of much practical importance, in 
counection with the artificial propagation of 
oysters, and may lead to suggestions as to the 
best methods of protecting the young from 
their enemies. 


-.8ome new observations on the develop- 
ment and metamorphosis of tape-worms have 
been made by Megnin, who tries to explain the 
origin of the unarmed tape-worms of the horse, 
ox, sheep, rabbit, which do not become infest- 
éd with the hooked young by devouring small 
animals containing them. He believes that, on 
entering the body of the horse, ete., in the egg 
state, they reach the adult state without 
leaving the body of their original host, and that 
they lose their hooks and become unarmed. 
He adds that certain armed and unarmed tape- 
worms are two adult and parallel forms of the 
same worm. 


--..Mr. R. E. C, Stearns has a paper in a re_ 
eent number of the American Naturalist on the 
form of seeds as a fact in natural selection in 
plants. He finds Hrodium cicutarium to pro- 
gress rapidly over the dry plains of California, 
beyond the power of other species to progress, 
because it has twisted awns, and as these awns 
earl according to the moisture in the atmos- 
phere, the seeds become screwed, as it were, into 
the earth, by the hydrostatic motion, thus get- 
ting more moisture favorable to vegetation 
than those seeds can which have not twisted 
awns. 

_.»e+-Selence receives as much honor from the 
royal personages of Europe as it does from the 
great mass of the people of our own country, 
Queen Victoria bas made Dr. Ferdinand von 
Miller, of Australia, and Geo. Bentham, of 
London, “Knights Commanders of the Orders 
of St. Michael and St. George,” asa mark of 


her appreciation of their distinguished botanical 
services. 


The Sruny-sehoot, 


LESSON FOR J JULY 20th. 
CHRISTIAN LOVE.—I Con. xm1, 1—18. 





Nores.—This beautiful chapter about Chris- 
tian love is placed between two chapters which 
define the proper place of the public gifts of 
the Church: There were in the Church certain 
public offices—as those of apostles, pastors, 
teachers. There were‘also certain spiritual or 
miraculous gifte—as of healing, of tongues, of 
prophesying, of exhorting. There was a natu- 
ral and somewhat childish jealousy of those 
who had different gifts, and a desire for pre- 
dominance among them. which sometimes led 
to confusion in the public meetings of the 
Church. In the midst of his rebuking these 
disorders, the apostle breaks out into this beau- 
tiful rhapsody of eulogy ofthe gift of love, 
under which all other gifts were to be exercised, 
to the advantage of all and the detriment of 
none. “< Tongues,” —What. this gift was is 
not clear. It seems to have been, in the use of 
language in exhortation or prayer not under- 
stood by others, and at the Day of Pentecost 
the tongues were languages unknown pre- 
viously. “* Of angels.’’—That is, all tongues 
that exist or are possible. “* Charity.” 
—Simple love. Our word charity has now 
come to have a much narrower sense of love 











“exercised in gifts to the poor or in tenderness 





toward those who have offended. “Brass,” 
“cymbal,”’—Any metallic substance that rings 
or clangs like a gong when struck is here 
meant by ‘brass.’ The ‘‘cymbal”’ is a 
screeching instrument, meant for noise and not 
for music. The idea is that speaking in unin- 
telligible tongues is an unmeaning noise. 
“Prophecy,” “knowledge,” ‘faith, —These are 
other gifts possessed by the Church,, but infe- 
rior to love. Prophecy includes foretelling, 
but especially means the gift of public exhorta- 
tion. The ‘‘ knowledge” which knows “‘ mys- 
teries’ is a profound knowledge of theological 
truth and Bible interpretations and types, such 
as is found in Hebrews. “Envieth not.”— 
In this and many other of these attributes of 
charity there is a direct reference to the dis- 
orders at Corinth. “Thinketh no evil,— 
This is not the true idea, though a beautiful 
one. It means ‘“‘reckoneth not the evil’’; that 
is, does not lay up the wrong suffered, so as to 
repay it. ** Believeth all things.’'—Is willing 
to take the most favorable view of. people 
and their actions. ‘‘Endureth ali things.” 
—Even to’ persecution or death. 
“Charity never fatleth.’—Love can only 
become more intense in the better world, 
while the gifts of prophecy and tongues 
will perish, and even knowledge gained here 




















superseded inthe better and different knowl- 


edge there. All knowledge and prophecy here. 
are imperfect and “in part.”————“ That which 
is perfect.—The blessed resurrection of the 
saints. ‘“ Childish. thinga,”"—In the resur- 
rection these gifts of tongues and office, over 
which men. boast themselves, will seem as 
puerile as the marbles of children to the grown 
man. Only the spiritual graces of love, trust, 
hope will abide. ‘* Through a glass,”’— 
Rather, a mirror made of polished bronze, 








‘which could not be kept very bright; so the 


image seen ‘through’ it, or by means of it, 
would be indistinct. “‘ Now abideth these 
three."—These three—faith, hope, and love— 
will abide. They are not transitory. Faith is 





sure and fixed ; the hope will not fail or de- 


ceive; but love is the best and greatest of 
them all. 

Instruction.—Learning and distinction are 
good; but greatly inferior-to a loving, benevo- 
lent character. The world admires greatness 
and honors power or wisdom. God honors 
goodness. 

A character without love is so far from being 
worthy that it is even satanic. Satan under- 
stands more-mysteries than any man does, and 
is none the less Satan for his knowledge. 
“Nothing,”’ absolutely “‘ nothing,” is the man 
who knows or does everything else, but who 
has not love. 

There are a great many ‘‘tinkling cymbals’ 
im the Church. Paul found such in Corinth; 
and that style of instrument has not yet become 
obsoléte. The best specimen of cymbal is the 
man or woman or child that prates and gabbles 
about goodness and religion; but who. does not 
in actual life show the temper of love in hum- 
ble, self-sacrificing devotion to others and 
gentleness of temper under provocation. 

Ostentatious charity may be no charity in 
the Bible sense of Christian love. One may 
give away all his goods, to make a show of his 
benevolence, without feeling any great long- 
ing to help people. That profiteth nothing. . 

The tests of love are beautifully given. by 
Paul, and should be carefully studied and 
made models of. It is patient. It does not 
envy. It does not boast. It makes no disturb- 
ance or quarrel. It is unselfish. It keeps its 
temper. It is trustful. It takes a kindly, 





hopeful view of people and their acts. Every 





ens of. these qualities of love deserves careful 
thought. 


‘Love..is supreme and, therefore, eternal. 
When time has ended, we shall cease to exhort 
im. religious meetings, we shall give up our 
present knowledge for a higher, but we shall 
not cease to love. Just that same character of 
love whieh we had here shall follow us into 
the other world. It will not be antiquated 
there. It will be in the fashion. It will be 
there honored and supreme. On the. throne 
will sit One whose name is Love. On his right 
hand will sit One as it had: been slain, the color 
of whose garments is love. Love will be the 
native tongue and the theme of all who are 
admitted there—and in growing love will the 
bliss of the redeemed be made perfect. That 
cannot fail. The greatest of these is charity. 





LESSON FOR JULY 27th. 
VICTORY OVER DEATH. I Cor. xv, 50—58. 


Nores.—' Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
Kingdom of God.”—¥From this we learn that 
the resurrection body is not a flesh-and-Llood 
body. It is something spiritual. It is not a 
body in the sense of being at all like our body. 
It is not physical, but spiritual. There is a 
great deal that is difficult or mysterious about 
the interpretation of the various passages in 
which the resurrection of saints is spoken of, 
owing to the mysterious nature of the subject 
and the figurative language used. But this, 
perhaps, is the clearest view we can form of 
the subject: that when the body dies it is not 
the end of man, as Nature might teach. There 
is an immortality of the man. In the spiritual 
form, with a spiritual body, and no longer the 
physical, earthly body he had here, he shall 
live. The assurance of this comes to us 
through the resurrection of Christ, who has 
brought ortality to light in the good news 
he has b ht us from beyond the grave. The 
time of Christ was a time of question and 
doubt as to the immortality of the soul. The 
Sadducees denied immortality. Christ as- 
serted it. His resurrection proved it. Paul 
taught it under the name of resurrection, a 
familiar term among the Pharisees for two 
hundred years before Christ. The virtue and 
comfort of the doctrine lies not in any expect- 
ation that some sort of semi-physical body is 
to be attached to a pre-existent soul; but in 
the assurance that the soul itself cannot die. 
“A mystery.”"—Not in reference to those 
already dead; but as to those who shall be left 
alive at Christ’s second coming. “6 We shall 
not all sleep.""—But they have all slept in death, 
The sense, then, clearly, is that not all Chris- 
tians, not everybody, shall sleep. Some will be 
alive. “* Be changed.”"—Dropping the phys- 
ical body. There is no intimation here that the 
identical atoms, as some imagine, in this phys- 
ical body will somehow appear changed in the 
epiritual body. That is a gross notion, not to 
be adopted.—_———“‘ The last trump."—A figure 
for a summons, as a trumpet summone soldiers 
together.. We must, not imagine that Gabriel 
will blow a trumpet at the last day ; but that 
God will summon his children to his glory. 
——‘' We shall be changed.""—Those who are 
living, in distinction from the dead who shall 
be raised. ——“ The strength of sin is the law,” 
—It is God’s just law against sin which fixes 
its desert and punishment, 

Instruction.—Nothing but revealed religion 
can give us assurance of immortality. All 
pagan philosophy was insufficient to make it 
clear that there would be a, life beyond the 
grave, and even the Jewish revelation left it in 
doubt. Eyen so, the philosophers of the pres- 
ent day who deny revelation are not sure that 
there will be any, future existence, much as 
they may want to believe in it... 

Death looks like the greatest curse of earth, 
It isthe greatest blessing. When weakness and 
weariness are coming on the corruptible body, 
then comes death, which is to the believer the 
victory of incorruption.. Then the. soul sur- 
mounts earthly barriers and epars to rest and 
bliss. It is well, that the resurrection of life 
out of the graye should be called victory. 

The grave would not be feared but for sin. 
That is what gives death its sting. But. the 
atonement of Christ gives us the conquest over 
sin, and, therefore, takes away the sting and 
victory of death. Sin is strong, and, therefore, 
death is strong ;, but Christ is stronger. 

The one who knows that Christ hag died for 
the sins of the world need not be afraid. Let 
death come. It will bring victory. Who 
should be so steadfast and immovable as a 


OrWork for the Lord pays. Itis the best work 


ma can, gnen It is not in vain in the Lord. 

It brings its reward here as we go along, in the 
sense of doing one’s duty, in the success that 
attends it here, and in the ‘“‘ well done” which 
shall come in the resurrection to the good and 
faithfal servant. A work that brings such 
triple reward with it, which bears fruit enough 
to pay for itself many times over in two 
worlds, we may well “abound’’ in. How hard 
we work for what brings its reward only in this 
world } 











FULLERTON, GerorcsE H.,8 


Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
Tomes WILLIAM, JR., ord. at Rochester, 
fi @ 


BROOKS, E. H., Lapeer, Mich., resigns. 

CASS, THapvzvs G., ord. at Maplewood, Mass. 

CHEVERTON, E. G., ord. at Oquaka, Il 

COMPERE, W. T., ord. at Waco, Texas. 

FELTER, N. C., ord. at New Britain, Penn. 

GAGE, D., closes his labors as supply at Peter- 
boro, N. H. 

GOUCHER, W. G., Coaticook, P. Q., resigns. 

GRAHAM, J., ord. at Meredith Village, N. H. 

GREGORY, C. D., Dowagiac, accepts call to 
Highland, Mich. 

HILLS, D. E., accepts call to Rockford, Mich. 

MABIE, H. C., Brookline, Mass., accepts call 
to First ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

MILLS, R. C., Salem, called to First ch., 
Haverhill, Mass. 

MORECOCK,.W. J., died recently at Forsyth, 
Ga. 

READ, Epwarp A., ord. at Readsboro, Vt. 

SMITH, Hanan P., ord. in Boston, Mass. 

Sr. JOHN, T. T., East Galway, N. Y., died re- 
cently. 

TAYLOR, C. N., ord. at Centerville, N. Y. 

TUCKER, W. 8., Hopkinton, Mass., is prepar- 
ing for admission to episcopal orders. 

bent, > ed Epwarp §., ord. at East Auburn, 

e. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BAXTER, Beng. L., died ene at Manston, 
Wis. 

BIDDLE, J. A., Milford, called to East ch., 
New Haven, Conn. 

CHIPMAN, J. MANninG, removes from Jewett 
City, Conn., to Hyde Park, Mass. 

CLEVELAND, J. B., closes his labors at Ken- 
sington, Conn. 

CREEGAN, = Cc, rider O., resigns. 

DARLING. Cambria, Mich., accepts 
aul! to lk oot hed. 

DIFFENBACHER, B. F , ord. at Sarpy Center, 

eb. 

HALL, R. T., Pittsford, Vt., accepts call to 

Mt. Vernon, 0. 

HOPLEY, SamvkEt, West Stockbridge, accepts 
call to Worthington, Mass. 

HULSINGER, Frank W., Chicago Sem., takes 
charge of "church in Dundee, Mich. 


_ KEEN, Lyman 8., Chicago Sem., ord. at Wau- 


ponsee Grove, i, 


ROB AIL, CALEB, died recently at Medway, 
ass. 


LAMB, E. E., Collinsville, Conn., resigns. 


LEE, T.G., Yale Sem., invited to supply First 
ch., Winsted, Conn., one year. 


SHOREY, A. H., Dorchester Mass., resigns. 
He will preach in Music Hall, Boston. 


= CHARLEs E., called to First ch., Saco, 
WALLACE, Cc. W., D.B., supplies Amherst, 


wine = B., accepts call to Lamar, Mo. 


WICKETT, Rrcuarp, supplies Pownal and 
Durham, Masa. 


WILLARD, Joux, Mariboro, Mass., dismissed. 
LUTHERAN, 


' CRESSLER, J. F., accepts call to Minerva, O. 


GEISSENHAINER, F. W., D.D., died recently 
in New York City, aged 81. 

—_ J. E., accepts eall to Samuel’s Depot, 

y: 

PARSON, W. E., removes to Washington, Del, 

oO: Merchanicstown, Md., accepts 
call to Brandonville, W. Va. 

ZIMMERMAN, JEREMIAH, Valatie, accepts 
call to First ch, , Syracuse, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BROWN, ALEXANDER BLAINE, called to Center, 
enn. 

DAVIS, 8. T., called to Macomb, Ill. 


d, called 


pringfiel 
to First ch., Walnut Hills, "Cincinnati, oO. 


| GILSON, 8. 8. ; Uniontown, Penn., resigns, 


GROUP, VincENT, pastor Eastbura Mariner’s 
te yA Philadelphia, Penn., died, recently, 
aged 

Bin, niey P.8., acceptscallto Waverly, N. Y. 

pa et tr W. V., supplies in Odessa, 

en gg the summer. 

MATTHEWS D., D. D., New York City, 

salted to Quebee,'C Canada. 


MILHOLLAND, A. 8., accepts call to Brown- 
ville, Penn. 


MPLLS, E. R., Lyons, Iowa, resigns. 


STEWART haa at: B., accepts call to Calvary 
ch., Auburn, N 


POWELL, = ymatan a accepts call to Frost- 
burg, M 

Peotone ag oe <M seountiy, 
Bloomfield, N. J., aged 77. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BLACKISTON, C. 8., becomes rector of Grace 
ch., Toledo, 
array eo Franors D., takes ch of St. 
8, Philadelphia, Penn., thege moma. 


iacaaiee T. A., Astoria, Oregon, accepts 
call to Ch, of Holy Comforter, N, Y. City. 
LE 


EpwarpD qo ord. deacon at St. 
TEARNE. 


nerve OI 
Proctor, accepts call to 
Fort Madi , lows. in. om 

Prete ELLIsox, ‘accepts call to Man- 


at 





waste D. F., D.D., Pottstown, called to 
Torresdale, Penn. 
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_Taly 17, 1879.) 


Missions, 


A misstonary of the Scottish United Pres- 
byterian Missionary Society in India, Dr. Hus- 
band, writes from Ajmere of a meeting with 
the leader of the Arya Somaj, a body of men 
who accept the Vedas for their Scriptures and 
oppose idolatry, caste, and early marriages. 
Dyanand Sarasvati gave a series of lectures at 
Ajmere,where his presence occasioned a flutter 
of excitement among the natives. Dr. Hus- 
band writes: “Large crowds gathered each 
evening to listen to the Pundit’s exposition of 
the Vedas; and, although the orthodox Hindu 
was not a little shocked and the Mussulman 
soon became furious, still all felt they were in 
the presence of a man of rare intellectual pow- 
ers—one clear in intellect, subtle in reasoning, 
and powerful in appeal. His lectures produced 
a great impression and the natives were excited 
about religious matters in a way I have never 
seen during my connection with Ajmere; and 
it became evident that fealty to truth demand- 
ed that this supporter of the Vedas and assail- 
ant of the Christian system should not be left 
unanswered. Many young men in our public 
offices and advanced students in our colleges, 
adrift from their own religion and not yet safe- 
ly anchored in another and better, -were enthu- 
siastic over the advent of this new teacher ; and 
we felt a solemn and bounden duty rested on 
us to show them and other's that the Pundit’s 
objections could be satisfactorily answered, 
and, with God’s blessing, to lead them to a 
purer faith and nobler worship.” The Rev. 
James Gray was accordingly appointed to meet 
the Pundit in public discussion in defense of 
the Bible. The terms being agreed to, the de- 
bate began, the Pundit stating his objections to 
various passages of Scripture, the whole being 
written down by a clerk. The progress was 
so slow and the plan so unsatisfactory to all 
except the Pundit that Mr. Gray refused to 
meet him again unless he would agree to dis- 
pense with the tedious process of having al) 
the statements written out. He would not 
yield and the discussion fell through. But 
on another evening Mr. Gray took his writ- 
ten objections» and’ replied to them with 
effect. 








.. «The Baptist Misionary Union hasincreased 
its total of members in Asia and Europe enor- 
mously in the past year. It reports no less 
than 80,475 members, against 66,889 last year, a 
clear gain of 13,586. In its great field in Bur- 
mah the Union has 20,811 members—an increase 
of 88; in Assam it has 1,207—an increase of 
149; in India, among the Telugus, 15,054—a 
gain of 10,587; in China, 1,328—a gain of 91; 
in Japan, 66—an increase of 21. The total of 
members in Europe—in Sweden, Germany, 
France, Spain, and Greece—is 42,009, against 
89,809 last year. The number of missionaries 
employed is 141—an increase of 8 only. There 
are 984 native preachers—a gain of 144; and 
908 churches—a gain of 49, The number bap- 
tized was 14,989, against 5,984 last year. The 
European missions are all carried on by native 
laborers. Mr. Clough, in his account, printed 
in the annual report of the work at Ongole, 
states that he was besieged by delegations 
from the villages for a period of about four 
months. The petitions they presented gener- 
ally read about as follows : 

‘* Preacher has preached in our village 
more or less for several years; but we did not 
believe what he said. e famine came, and 
many or several from our village worked on 
the canal. By this aid and the loving words of 
the missionary, urging us to work, and not be 
disco d or not to give up, we are now 
alive. e have learned about Jesus Christ. 
We now believe in him as the only God and our 
Saviour. We are very poor, Our huts are 
fallen down and we have not much to eat but 
leaves ; but we do not ask youformoney. We 
will not ask you for a pie, even though we 
starve to death ; but we believe in Jesus, and, 
as he commanded us, we want to be baptized. 
We can die, if it be God’s will; but we want 
to be —. first. . Be pleased to grant our 
request, and do not put us off any longer. 
May the Lord help us all!” a ane 





+++. The United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land supports nine missions—those of Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Old Calabar, Caffraria, Algeria, In- 
dia, China, Spain, and Japan. The Old Calabar 
Mission has181 members and eight day schools ; 
the Caffrarian, 941 members and 12 day schools. 
The former is growing year by year; the latter 
has been affected by the Zulu War. The mis- 
sion in Algeria isa mission to Jews, in charge 
of the Rev. A. Benoliel, who has met with 
considerable success. Last year, however, he 
lost the use of the ball in which he formerly 
preached and to which large congregations 
were sometimes attracted. His difficulty now 
{sto get another preaching place. Meantime, 
he preaches'in the streets of Oran and in in- 
terior towns and circulates religious literature. 
In all the missions of the Church there are 49 





nicants was 281. In the day schools are 10,210 
echolats—a decrease of 98, 
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COMMENCEMENTS. 





Thursday, July 8d, and graduated seventy- 
three men. Fifteen men of the class of "76 
received the degree of A.M., and the following 
honorary degrees were given: A.M.—Mr. Sam- 
uel Bowles, Jr., of the Springfield Republican, 
and Mr. George Martin. Ph. D.—Mr. Joseph 
W. Fairbanks, principal of Williston Seminary. 
D.D.—The Rev. J. D. Wilson, of New York 
City, and Mr. Alexander McKenzie, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. LL. D:—Senator George F. 
Hoar and Mr. 8. P. Haven, of Worcester, Mass. 
The final votes for the trusteeships left vacant 
by the deaths of Judge Perkins and Samuel 
Bowles resulted in the election of Mr. George 
Howland, class of 50, for the long term of five 
years, and Professor Francis A. Walker, class 
of ’60, for the short term of four years. Of the 
class reunions, that of 69 was the: most suc- 
cessful, twenty-five members being ‘present. 
Seventeen of 76 returned, and there were also 
smal] numbers present representing the classes 
of '29, 89, 49, 59, 64, and 74. Altogether, the 
exercises of the week were'well attended. The 
annual address béfore the: Hitchcock Society 
of Inquiry was delivered by the Rev. Dr. William 
Ormiston, of this city, and that before the 
Social Union by the Hon. G.F. Hoar. The 
$100 prize offered ‘by Alexander Hyde, of Bos- 
ton, tothe member of the senior class who 
shall produce the best oration was awarded to 
H.C. Folger, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. In the 
sophomore class the $50 prize given by R. B. 
Kellogg, of Green Bay, Wis., for excellence in 
declamation was awarded to W. E. Hinchliffe. 
The whole number of those applying for ad> 
tmission next year has, so far, been 104. 

Williams.—July 2d. Highty-fifth Commence- 
ment. Graduates, 40.. Speeches were made at 
the dimer by’ ex-Préesident Hopkins, David 
Dudley Field, Martin I. Townsend, and Chief- 
Justice Adams. The degrees were conferred 
as follows: A. M.—German Barclay, of Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Henry W. Bishop, of Chicago, 
MM. D.D.—Henry A, Smith, of Philadelphia ; 
the Rev. Timothy G, Darling, of Schenectady, 
N. Y.; the Rev, Henry M. Booth, of New 
Jersey ; the Rev. Edward W. Noble, of Truro, 
Mass. LL. D.—James Marion Simms and Free- 
man [. Bumstead, New York. At the meeting 
of the Alumni Président Chadbourne stated 
that he had completed arrangements for the 
purchase on behalf of the college of the Wilder 
collettion of mineral specimens. The year’s 
report of the financial condition of the college 
shows that the institution for the first time in 
{ts history has fully met its expenses. The sum 
of $10,000, though, which the Alumni formerly 
gave to méet deficiencies, will be continued 
and used as a fund to improve the buildings. 
Mr. A. L. Hopkins, a son of ex-President. Hop- 
kins, was elected alumni trustee. 

Michigan University.—June 26th. Thirty- 
fifth commencement. Graduates, 169, The 
appointments by the. Board of Regents are: 
Douglass A. Joy, M. E., of Columbia College 
and of. Michigan University, assistant in gen- 
eral chemistry; Edward L. Walter, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of modern languages ; William P. Payne, 
M. A., professor of the science and art of teach- 
ing ; Rev, Richard Hudson, A. M., assistant:pro; 
fessor of history; William H. Florrance, assist- 
ant in mechanical dentistry; Charles.H. Stow. 
ell, M,D., lecturer on physiology and histology; 
W..H. Pettee, professor of mineralogy and 
economic, geology; and Alexander Winchell, 
professor of geology. 

University of Hochester.—July 24. Graduates, 
27. Degrees: Ph. D.—Lewis Swift, of Roch- 
ester, astronomer and F. R.A. 8. ; Principal 
F. B. Palmer, of the Fredonia Normal School ; 
Principal W. J. Milne, of the Normal School, 
Genesee. D. D.—The Rev. H. L. Morehouse, 
corresponding ‘secretary American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society. LL. D.—Professor 
Travers Wayland, of New Haven ; J.M. Bailey, 
Judge of the Appellate Court of Mlinois. 

Bowdoin. —July 10th. Graduates, 22. Hon- 
orary degrees: LL. D.—The Hon. Lot M. Mor- 
rill and the Hon: W. G. Barrows. D. D.—Pro- 
fessor Richard H. Mather and the Rev. Edward 
Hawes.. Ph. D.—Professor Alpheus 8. Pack- 
ard, Jr. A. M.—The Hon. James A. Milliken. 


eonnenentinneenmeenne cee 


Tae work of the Boston “Society to En- 
courage Studies at Home” has been extensive 
the past year, as many as 7,000 letters having 
been written to students in thirty-five states 
and in Canada, 


-oee The effort in. the Boston School Commit- 
tee to reduce the teachers’ salaries for the 
coming year has failed, 


-»«-Bour scholarships of $1,000 each have 
just been endowed at Abbot Academy, Ando- 
ver. 


_.s++:0ver 500 applicants for admission to 


Harvard College have been examined this 
year. 





NDEPENDENT. 


E 


“Ts Life Worth Living” is the title of a 


‘| new book by @ bilious Englishman; Let him 
Amherst College held its commencement 


ask an easy one. Is death worth dying?. 


....A publisher offered $1,000 for a story that 
would make his hair stand on end. Many tried 
for the money; but nobody got it, because the 
publisher was totally bald. 


...-Lvish Drill Sergeant (to a squad of militia- 
men): ‘ Pr’s’nt rms!” (Astonishing result.) 
“ Hivens ! what’a ‘ prisint’! Just stip out here, 
now, and look at yersilyes |’? 


.-.“ Mamma,” remarked an interesting in- 
fant of four, “ where do you go when you die?” 
One can’t be quite certain, darling. How 
can Mamma tell? She has never died yet,” 
‘Yes; but haven’®you studied geography ?” 


.... A-writer tells. us to put our hands upon 
our heart and feel its muffled beat—that it will 
sadden us. True. But not half so much as 
placing our hand upon our wallet and realizing 
from its thinness that we must soon become 
the mufiied beat. i 


eeeeA Kentucky paper tells of a lawyer of 


twenty years’ practice who asked the following | 


instruction: That the court enstruck that ef 
the jury beleave from the evidince that de- 
fendant shot an killed deceased without malis 
they can’t fine him guilty of any ofens.” 


.».-4 London newspaper relates that when 
a Frenchman, who fell overboard from the 
steamer which took the Cobden Club back 
from Greenwich, was rescued and returned to 
the deck, the first thing he eourteously said 
was that he hoped he had not kept the steamer 
waiting. 


.++-“ Have you any objects of interest in the 
vicinity?” the tourist asked the Burlington 
man. ‘I havel I have!” eagerly replied the oth- 
er; “but 1 can’t get at it to show it to you. 
It’s a ninety-days’ note, and it’s down in the 
bank now, drawing interest like a horse-race or 
@ mustard plaster.” 


....A little daughter of a Connecticut clergy- 
man was left to ‘tend door,’ and, obeying the 
summons of the bell, she found e gentleman on 
the steps, who wished to seeher father. “ Fath- 
er isn’t in,” said she; ‘but if it’s anything 
about your soul, I can attend to you. Iknow 
the whole plan of salvation.” 


+» The exasperaed New Haven Register says : 
An odorous perfume wafts across Connecti- 
cut every time there is a clam-bake in Rhode 
Island and an east wind blowing. If that little 
finger of a state can’t keep its savory smells at 
home, a delegation will be sent down to roof 
ft in or else eat up the clams,’’ 


..+. There was a hand-organ grinding forth 
the ‘Sweet By and By.” Then there camea 
heavy dash of rain, and then the organ stopped. 
It was a vexy simple matter; but it was beau- 
tiful to think of, and people who think we 
have had too much rain. in the past month are 
teying to look more hopefully on the subject. 


. 


»ee-A store was broken into one night; but, 
strange to say, nothing was carried off, The 
proprietor was making his boast of it, at.the 
same time expressing his surprise at losing 
nothing.’ “Not at all sutprising,” said his 
neighbor. “The robbers lighted a lamp, didn’t 
they?” ‘ Yes,” was the reply. ‘ Well,” én- 
tinued the neighbor, “‘ they found your goods 
marked up so high they couldn’t afford to take 
them.” 


-eeeSchool-board Visitor: ‘May I ask the 
name of the tenant?’’ TZenant; ‘‘Mrs. Gub- 
bins, That’s me. But what’s in a name?’ 
Visitor (noting the fact in his memorandum 
book): ‘‘Gubbins? Thank you. Have you any 
children?’ Tenant: “One son.” Visitor: 
“Does he attend school?’ Tenant; “No,’ 
Visitor: “Dear me! What is the excuse?’’ 
Old Lady: ‘‘He’s married, and his wife thinks 
he can be better employed.” 


...eThe Shah of Persia is said to be some- 
thing of an artist. When he paints a picture 
in which a camel in the background is higher 
than a tree in the foreground, and the old mill 





ll 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 

Sor further notice. 

MEMORIES OF AN OLD FRENCH 
‘PORTRAIT PAINTER.* 


GREAT portrait painters have always been 
a privileged class in society; and when they 
have taken pains, as Madame Le Brun did, 
to write their recollections, they have usual- 
ly made entertaining books. It is some 
wonder, therefore, that these ‘‘ Souvenirs,” 
which were published many years ago in 
Paris, have never before been brought ont 
here, They are the memories of a woman 
whose life. was an unusually long one and 
embraced the most important period in 
French history. _Her profession also intro- 
duced her into the court circles, and nearly 
all her life was passed in the society under 
the old régime. So her opportunities for 
viewing the French world of lrer day were 
many; and she has related what she could 
recall in her old age in bright. and pleasant 
chapters. | 

She began life in 1755, very humbly, as the 
daughter of a third-rate artist; but before 
she had completed her fifteenth year she 
had achieved sufficient reputation to sup- 
port herself by painting portraits, and 
from that time on she grew famous rapidly. 
Her pictures soon became the fashion in the 
Faubourg St, Germain, dukes and duch- 
esses bid for sittings, and before long she 
was called to paint the queen herself, 
Marie Antoinette was then in all the bril- 
Tiancy of her youth and beauty, “She 
was tall,” says Madame Le Brun, “and ad- 
mirably proportioned. She walked better 
than any woman in France, holding 
her head very upright, with a majes- 
ty which denoted the sovereign in the 
midst of her court, without the majestic 
bearing detracting in the least from the 
sweetness and grace of her whole aspect. 
Her imposing air was rather intimidating 
at first; but as soon as. she spoke her man- 
ner changed at once.” Madame Le Brun 
next painted, with the exception of the 
Count d’Artois, all the royal family in sue- 
cession, Sometimes, when driving home 
from the Palais in her gay equipage, crowds 
ran behind to catch a glimpse of her face, 
which she tells us frankly was considered 
very attractive in those days, In fact, now 
and then, some of her sitters came more 
for the privilege of looking at her than for 
their portraits; but ‘‘I painted them with 
the eyes averted, which prevented them 
from regarding the painter,” she adds, 
**and my mother, who never left me, used 
to be much entertained.” 

In her old age Madame Le Brun used to 
fancy that the new generation could have 
no idea what society in France was like un- 
der the king... The ladies who usually fre- 
quented her drawing-room then were all of 
the nobility; and as for the men, ‘‘it 
would take too long to name them,” she 
says, ‘‘asI believe I entertained all of any 
note in Paris.” But it was not a great 
while before the air began to be filled with 
vague rumors of approaching calamity, 
and when these gay people met. at one an- 
other’s houses a ghostly trouble lurked in 
waiting for them. Coming home one 
afternoon, with her brother, from a visit 
to the country seat of the Maréchal de 
Ségur, it was. noticed that the peasants 


| no longer took off their hats when they 


passed; but looked sullen, and a few even 
shook their sticks threateningly. A short 
time. after, while out. riding, men of the 
rabble sprang on to the carriage-steps, call- 
ing out: ‘‘Next year you will be behind 
‘your carriages, and we. shall be inside.” 
Each week brought stronger indications of 
the terrible days that were near at hand, 
The ruffians threw sulphur into the cellars 
through the gratings. If any one stood at 
the window, brutal sansculottes would be 
r sure to look up and shake their fists menaé- 
ingly. All sorts of sinister forebodings 
were now rife, and people began to live in a 
continual state of anxiety and despair, In 
the midst of this Madame Le Brun’s health 
began.to break down, and she made haste 
to quit the country. ‘I had my carriage 
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packed and had my passport for leaving the 
next day, with my daughter and her gov- 
erness, when my room was entered by a 
number of armed National Guards, most of 
them drunk and with dreadful countenan- 
ees. Some came up to me and spoke in 
coarse language, and said: ‘ You shall not 
leave, citoyenne! You shall not leave!’ At 
last they departed, and I was in a most mis- 
erable condition, when I saw two return 
whose faces did not terrifyme. ‘Madame,’ 
said one, ‘we are your neighbors. We 
advise you to leave as quickly as possible. 
But do not leave in your carriage. Go by 
the diligence. It is much safer.’” A host 
of others, however, were now flying from 
the city,and it was two weeks before 
Madame Le Brun could secure places in 
the diligence. The day she eventually did 
leave was the eventful 5th of October, 
when the king and queen were carried 
from Versailles to Paris amidst pikes. 
*‘All along the road to Lyons,” she says, 
“men on horseback approached the dil- 
igence, to tell us that the king and queen 
‘were massacred and that Paris was on fire. 
My poor little girl trembled all over. She 
believed her father was killed and our 
house burned down, and when I had suc- 
ceeded in calming her there came another 
horseman, with the same story.” 


Madame Le Brun fled to Rome, and there, 
while strolling in the corridors of the Vat- 
ican or enjoying the society of Angelica 
Kauffman, she heard the dismal tidings of 
the Revolution. Her temperament, though, 
was thoroughly French, and when she had 
once gone away from the scenes of the 
Reign of Terror she left the most of her 
troubles behind her. ‘‘ We regularly spent 
our eveninzs,” she continucs, ‘‘ at the hos- 
pitable house of Prince Camille de Rohan, 
who was at that time ambassador of Malta. 
He collected around him the most distin- 
guished foreigners in Rome, and the con 
versation was always animated and Inter- 
ested. Each one spoke of what he had seen 
during the day, and the wit and tact of the 
Duchess de Fleury was remarked by all.” 
At Naples she met Sir William Hamilton, 
and painted several pictures of the beautiful 
Lady Hamilton, which we are told the dis- 
tinguished philosopher at once sent to Lon- 
don and sold. He even had a panel cut 
out of a door on which Madame Le Brun 
had drawn his wife’s charming face and 
sent to the picture-dealer’s, After the Rev- 
olution, when Madame Le Brun visited 
London, she found it in Lord Warwick's 
house. 

From Italy she went to Russia, thence 
back to France, and finally to England, 
where she remained three years. Here she 
painted George IV, who then, however, 
was Prince of Wales. She gives much 
gossip that was current in those days 
in London society, and passing sketches now 
and then of several whose fame is still 
great. Her notions and ideas, though, are 
always true to her nationality. The Sun- 
days in London, for instance, were as dull 
as the climate. No shops were open, no 
theaters, and there were no balls or con- 
certs. To her regret, a general silence 
reigned everywhere; and, as on this day no 
one could work or play any instrument 
without running the risk of having the 
windows broken by the people on the strect, 
the only resource for passing the time 
was going out on the public walks. Nor 
were these at all gay. The women all 
walked together on one side, dressed in 
white, while their silence and perfect calm 
might make any one fancy they were 
shadows passing along; and the men kept 
themselves apart and maintained the same 
serious appearance. But when Louis 
XVIII's brief day of power came, and 
Madame Le Brun again returned to beautiful 
France, she hastened to make up for all this 
in the world of rejoicing that hovered about 
the king. ‘He noticed me in the crowd,” 
she says, ‘‘and expressed himself so pleased 
at seeing me again and looking so well that 
I had difficulty in restraining my tears.” 
This happiness, however, was not of long 
duration; for even while the people were 
making merry Bonaparte had landed at 
Cannes. Soon, also, Madame Le Brun be- 
gan to discover that somehow her ycuth 
aad gone—that she was not even a gay mid- 
dieaged woman any longer; but an old 
women, sixty years old, and death was tak 
ing away her friends, too, She grew sober; 








her Saturday receptions were given up, 
though she had yet twenty-seven years more 
to live; the old French nobility were scat 
tered ; life in the Faubourg St. Germain’ had 
died; and the world had lost its charm. 
After buying a country house in one of the 
environs of Paris, she gathered her nieces 
around her, and there passed her old age 
very peacefully—a postscript states, sup- 
ported by the fortune she had acquired. It 
was here she died, in 1842, eighty-seven 
years old. 

Her life was fall of activity and achieve- 
ment in her profession, and the record she 
has left of it has some value among old 
French memoirs, as before inferred, for the 
reminiscences it contains of a past age. As 
for the six-hundred and sixty portraits, 
fifteen pictures, and tw® hundred land- 
scapes which she painted, they went out of 
fashion long ago. 





Prrnars one of the first thonghts that will 
occur to many of George Eliot’s readers, on 
taking up her last book, Jmpressions of Theo- 
phrastus Such, will be that, if she were not a 
great novelist, she might have won a reputa- 
tion as a great essayist. But, as she is a novel- 
ist, itis to be preferred tbat she will remain 
such; for it is stupid business reading her 
didactic essays, when we are all the while 
thinking of the pleasure and profit she might 
have given in something that should be akin 
to her previous work. It is not easy to guess 
whether these essays have been written lately, 
or away back in the days when she was begin- 
ing authorship. asa translator for Blackwood’s 
and one or two of the quarterlies; for there are 
traces here and there of her old manner, as well 
as of her later style in ‘‘ Daniel Deronda.” 
The probability is, however, that they are old 
work retouched. ‘They dea] chiefly with the 
foibles of people who in one way or other have 
something to do with literary work. Theophras- 
tus Such is a person who has the habit of giving 
an account to himself of the characters he 
meets with; and heis ‘‘a bachelor, without 
domestic distractions of any sort,” and all his 
life has been on attentive companion to himself. 
After two chapters on ‘“ Looking Inward” 
and “ Looking Backward,’ the topics of the 
other sixtcen are: “‘Ilow We Encourage Re- 
search,’ ‘A Man Surprised at his own Orig- 
inality,” ‘‘A Too. Defcrential Man,” ‘The 
Too Ready Writer,’’ ‘“ Diseases of Small 
Authorship,” and so on. Of course, each and 
all of these are full of thought and experience 
and suggestiveness; but now and then they 
are a trifle cynical, and much of the humor is 
of the elephantine sort. The following sentence 
is the key-note of the whole: “Thus, if I 
laugh at you, O fellow-men! if I trace with curi- 
ous interest your labyrinthine self-delusions, 
note the inconsistencies in your zealous adhe- 
sions, and smile at your helpless endeavors in 
a rashly chosen part, it is not that I feel myself 
aloof from you. The more intimately I seem to 
discern your weaknesses the stronger to me 
is the proof that I share them.” With the 
exception of a short story, ‘‘ The Lifted Vefi,” 
printed in Blackwood’s, in 1859, George Elfot 
has not written anything before in the first 
person. (Harper & Brothers.) 


--»-In one of the extracts from Macaulay’s 
diary given by Mr. Trevelyan, in his biogra- 
phy, Macaulay mentions walking past some 
of the book-stores a month or so after he had 
published the first volume of his History, where 
he saw it placarded together with Hume’s, 
whicb was marked down some shillings cheap- 
er. ‘‘Ha! ha! Davey, has it come to this?” he 
chuckled. Ifhe could now see the handsome 
library edition of Tie History of Lngland, by 
David Hume, which Harper & Brothers have 
brought out, thirty-one years from that time, it 
might occur to him that there is no mistake 
about Time dealing strangely with men and 
affairs. Hume's historical reputation has been 
something like a stock in the stock-market— 
sometimes above par and sometimes below. 
Thirty yearsago it happened to beconsiderably 
below; but we may begin now to count safely 
on his work going down through the ages. It 
has held its own against the fluctuating opin- 
ions of one hundred and twenty years, throw- 
ing by its old dress occasionally, and appearing, 
as it does now, in clear. new type and bright 
new binding, that it may make the acquaintance 
ofthe rising generation in the prevailing style, 
No one who wishes to be well read in English 
history can easily slight it; for, though it is 
marred by its tone, it is a.straightforward 
narrative of great strength and power, second to 
none in accuracy, and considered by a large 
number of scholars as. the most preferable 
among the histories of England, 


--+In the Life of Prof. Albert Hopkins, by 
Albert C. Sewall, which Anson D.'F: Randolph 
& Co, have just published, there Is presented 
& fragmentary record of a rare and holy man. 
It is composed mostly of a diary which extends 
over the forty yeara that Professor Hopkins was 
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connected with Williams College and, has to 
do chiefly with his religious life, | In jt we see 
laid bare all the workings of an acute mind and 
a remarkably sensitive conscienee, the mechan- 
ism that produced finally a wonderful Christian 
character. From the day of his conversion 
through all his long life his one great aim wascon- 
formity to God. He was born at Stockbridge, 
Mass., in 1807, and was graduated from Wil- 
liams College in 1826, where a year ortwo after- 
ward he became a tutor, and then finally pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural philosophy, 
a chair he filled until bis death, in 1872. He 
was not only an advanced scientific scholar, but 
@ rare teacher; and he made an enduring im- 
pression on the majority of the students who 
graduated from Williams College during his 
extended connection with the institution, Of 
such men the world can never know too much, 
and it is to be regretted that the biographer 
could not have been put in possession of sufli- 
cient material to have made the biography a 
more complete and fuller one. 


-»s-Four more of D. Appleton & Co.’s 
“ Handy-Volume Series,’’ which now number 
thirty-six volumes, are 4-Saddlein the Wi'd West, 
by William H. Rideing; The Yellow Mask, by 
Wilkie Collins; Gter- Wally, from the German 
of Wilhelmine von Hillern; and The Last Hssays 
o& Elia, by Charles Lamb. Mr. Rideing’s little 
book has been made for the most part from 
the newspaper correspondence and magazine 
articles that grow out of- his two years’ ex- 
perience with Lieutenant Wheeler's actentific 
expedition, four years ago, in New Mexico, 
Arizona, Southern Colorado, Nevada, and 
Eastern California. He has sketched the 
features of frontier life admirably and given a 
fascinating account of his four thousand miles 
in the saddle, which were full of adventures, 
Of the two stories, Mr.. Collins’s is the more 
preferable, though the other is not without 
merit and interest. The first is of Italian 
characters and scenes and has a curious plot; 
the other is a tale of the Tyrol, Charles Lambs’s 
Essays have a perpetual freshness and are 
always good to occupy spare moments, lp what- 
ever book-form they may be found. 


.-..ctoman Days, from the Swedish of Viktor 
Rydberg, by Alfred Corning Clark, is a volume 
that should be placed on the library-shelf next 
to Augustus J. C. Hare’s “ Walks in Rome.” 
The author is one of the widest known of 
Swedish journalists and philosophical writers; 
and this, one of his latest works, attracted 
much attention on {its appearance in Sweden, 
six years ago. It is a series of historical and 
artistic studies, which will be a valuable guide 
to those who may have the privilege of seeing 
the great master-pieces of art, and also a source 
of enjoyment and instruction to those who may 
not. The volume contains several illustrations 
of sculpture, and is introduced to American 
readers by Dr. H. A. W. Lindehn, of Philadel- 
phia, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


...-dvecreationsin Astronomy, by Henry White 
Warren, D. D. (Harper & Brothers), will be 
found a very good treatise. It is written in a 
spirit of much reverence, one of the author’s 
main purposes being “not only to reveal 
some: of the highest achievements of the 
human mind ; but also to let the heavens de- 
clare the glory of the Divine Mind.”? The 
book reminds us in some respects of Professor 
O. M. Mitchell’s “ Astronomy, in a Series of 
Ten Lectures.” It is usefully and handsomely 
illustrated and will put the reader in posses- 
sion of an intelligent understanding of the 
history of astronomy, as well as of the latest 
theories and discoveries in the science. 


.»-A Bundle of Papers, by Paul Siegvolk (G. 
P, Putnam’s Sons) probably originated—the first 
half, at. least—in a common-place book, where 
the author has been in the habit of jotting 
down whatever he might come: across in his 
reading that pleased his fancy. . Such extracts, 
worked over into articles on social topics, 
however, are neither very profound nor enter- 
taining. The sketches and stories that make 
up the last half have nothing particularly cred- 
itable or objectionable about them; but are 
such as any fairly-educated person might easily 
produce, to occupy his leisure and amuse him- 
self. 


.... The Princeton Review for July is a strong 
number, both in its contents and the names of 
the contributors. Professor Thorold Rogers, of 
Oxford, writes the first article, ‘‘Labor and 
Wages in England” ; the Rey, Dr. E. A. Wash- 
burn reviews the aim and influence of modern 
biblical criticiam; Professor Ferrier contrib- 
utes a paper on “The Organ of the Mind,” 
Professor Shields one on ‘Philosophy and 
Apologetics’; and there are also five other 
able papers. ° ; 


..«-Professor Ogden N. Rood’s Modern Chro, 
matics, the latest volume of ‘‘ The International 
Scientific Series (D. Appleton & Co.), is sim- 
ilar to Von Bezold’s work on ‘‘The Theory-of 
Color,”’ and is an excellent popular treatise, 
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use of color depends, and explaining also the 
fundamental facts, so far as known, connected 
with the perception of color. 


-»»-Lockwood, Brooks & Co., of Boston, 
have published in a small volume seven Sun- 
day-morning addresses by the Rev. M. J. Sav- 
age, under the title of Life Questions. They 
discuss the every-day questions and problems 
of life soberly, pointing out that it is by the 
power of the brain, and the brain alone, that 
they can be solved; or, in other words, that 
one’s life depends wholly on what one chooses 
to make it. 


.... Poor Papa,a small book in large type and 
illuminated paper covers, is a frolicsome stury, 
by Mary W. Porter, of the adventures of and 
everyday happenings to three children and 
their papa, who is a widower and takes his 
children with him to Europe, At the enda 
new mamma is added to the family and helps 
the ‘‘ Poor Papa’’ out of the difficulties he has 
in managing his little ones. (D. Lothrop & 
Co.) 


...-The latest of the “ Franklin Square Lf 
brary’? are John Caldigate, one of Anthony 
Trollope’s novels; The House of Lys,a fairly 
written story by Major-General W. G. Hawley; 
and Thackeray's The History of Henry Hsmond, 
Esq. 





LITERARY NEWS. 
John Wiley & Sons are about to bring out 
“The Complete Angier’? of Isaac Walton, in 
two royal octavo volumes. 


Gads Hil] Place, Dickens’s old home, is now 
for sale. It is owned by Miss Hogarth, to 
whom Dickens bequeathed it. 


Tittel’s Living Age has completed one more 
volume—the twenty-sixth of the fifth series. 
The twenty-third bound volume of Jippincott’s 
Magazine is also at hand. 


Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, will pub- 
lish in the Fall an authorized translation of M, 
Maxime Lalaune’s “Treatise on Etching,” 
which will be illustrated by ten plates etched 
by M. Lalaune. 


Avew edition of J. Payne Collier’s well- 
known “History of English Dramatic Poetry 
and Annals of the Stage,’? a work that has 
been out of print, will soon be published in 
London. Mr. Collier is now ninety years old. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have printed in a pam- 
phlet of one hundred pages the proceedings at 
a reception. in honor of O.. B. Frothingham, 
given by the Independent Liberal Church, last 
April, a few days before he sailed for Europe. 


Houghton, Osgood & Co. have issued the 
United States Official ostal Guide for the sec- 
ond quarter of the year. Since the April issue 
changes have been made in some of the foreign 
mails, and new regulations have come into 
force respecting registered correspondence 
for abroad. 


The London Atheneum understands that a 
movement is in progress for establishing a soci- 
ety of English litérature, which is designed to 
occupy the place in that country which is occu- 
pied by the Société des Gens de Lettres in France, 
and by similar bodies in Austria, Belgium, and 
Germany. This project is an outcome of the 
meetings of the International Literary Con- 
gress. 

A pamphlet has appeared in England under 
the title of ‘Copyright, National and Inter- 
national, from the Point of View of One who 
has been a Publisher’? (Edward Stanford), 
‘The writer,” says The Academy, ‘‘takes the 
part of the reading public, whom he supposes 
to be wronged by the practical monopoly of 
the great publishers. His most important 
point is the decay of private book-buyers 
and the growth of circulating libraries. The 
remedy he suggests is the royalty system of 
America.” 


Henry Holt & Co. have nearly ready for fesue 
a large work on Yale College, which contains a 
sketch of the history of the college, with no- 
tices of its several departments, instructors, 
and benefactors, together with some account 
of student life and amusements. The work 
was undertaken four years ago, but has been 
delayed. It is edited by Mr. William L. Kinge- 
ley, handsomely illustrated by wood-cuts and 
heliotypes, and will be brought out in two 
quarto volumes, printed on heavy paper. 


The sixth and final volume of Masson’s “‘Life 
and Times of Milton” has just been completed 
and the manuscript is now in the hands of 
Macmillan & Co., of London, who will publish 
it during the year. The volume comprises 
four books. Book I deals with “The Year of 
the Restoration and Milton’s Doings during 
that Year”; Book I with “The (larendon 
Administration of 1661—1667, the Laureateship 
of Davenant, and the first Seyen Years of Res- 
toration Literature, Milton’s Life from 1661—- 





1667, and the Composition of ‘ Paradise Lost’ n, 
Book LI is devoted to “English, Politics and 
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Literature, 1¢67—1674, and the Last Seven 
Years of Milton’s Life’; while the work is 
elosed in Book IV by a chapter on ‘“ Posthu- 
mous Miltoniana.” 
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A POPULAR EXPOSITION OF THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF HUMAN ONTJGENY AND 
PHYLOGENY. 


From the German of ERNST HAECKEL, Professor in the University of Jena, 
Author of “12 History of Creation,” ete. 
With numerous Illustrations. . . In twovolumes, 12mo. Cloth. . . Price $5.00. 
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From the New York Sun. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ws have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them, 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has “Tae INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume, They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five’ cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 
fre, 28 & PREMIUM, to any person who will 
pay $6.00 in advance for a two years’ sub- 

scription. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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Religions Fautelligence. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF 
GERMANY. 


WHEN the old German Empire was dis- 
solved, in 1806, it had a Roman Catholic 
emperor and the large majority of the in- 
habitants were connected with the Roman 
Catholic Church. When the Empire was 
re-established, in 1871, it was under a Pro- 
testant emperor, and, owing to the exclusion 
from Germany of the Catholic provinces of 
Austria in 1866, the majority of the people 
in the reconstructed empire now belongs to 
Protestant churches. According to the 
last official census, in 1875, the total Pro- 
testant population amounted to about 26,- 
800,000, or 62.7 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation; while the Roman Catholics numbered 
no more than 15,400,000, or about 36 per 
cent. 

The apparent ascendency of Protestant- 
ism in Germany can, therefore, not be 
doubted; but it is frequently asserted, 
and by Protestant writers, no less than by 
Catholic and non-Christian, that this 
ascendency is*more apparent than real, and 
that it is actually only a minority of the Ger- 
man people which is in any way controlled 
by the Protestant churches, The facts on 
which this argumentation is based are well 
known. The church attendance in Protest- 
ant Germany has long been surprisingly 
small. In the literature of Germany anti- 
Christian tendencies appear to have gained 
greater strength than anywhere else; and 
the Socialists of Germany, the leaders and 
organs of which are avowed atheists, have 
developed a strength which has astonished 
the world. Facts like the above are undis- 
puted; but the conclusions which are drawn 
from them are ofteli too sweeping. At the 
beginning of 1878 the Socialists determined 
to induce all their followers to separate 
formally from the state churches, and ‘to 
make a, great demonstration in .favor of 
atheism. This effort. was a-signal failure. 
In the city of Berlin, where the greatest 

efforts had been made, the total number 
of thosé who ‘registered theif sepatation 
from the Church from January to July, 
1878, amounted to only 553. In no other 
city was an equal number.attained. And 
for all Germany the total number did not 
exceed a few thousands. Thus, in spite 
of atheistic socialism. and anti-Christian 
literature, the numerical ascendency of 
German Protestantism has not yet been 
in the least affected. The percentage 
of the population which is registered in the 
Protestant Church-books, which contributes 
to the support of Protestant worship, and 
sends the children to be instructed in the 
doctrines of the Reformed Churches does as 
yet show no decrease whatever. On the 
contrary, large numbers of persons who 
were formerly hostile or indifferent to re- 
ligion have become alarmed at the out- 
spoken aims of the Socialists, and are in 
earnest search for a religion of the future. 
The school-teachers’ associations, which in 
Germany are more thoroughly organized 
than in any other country of the world, are 
unanimously making front against the anti- 
religious platform of the Socialists; and the 
General German Teachers’ Convention, at 
its meeting in‘1879, gave prominence to the 
discussion on the religious instruction of 
the youth. From the statistical reports on 
the churches of Berlin it appears that there 
has been a steady increase in the number 
of communicants since 1871, and that in 
1878 it rose to over 106,000. Similar ro- 
ports are published from other larger cities, 

The German churches have for a number 
of years been undergoing a great transform- 
ation in regard to church government, 
which is likely to\” »mpleted in the course 
of the present yeur. The government by 
consistories, which were appointed by the 
sovereign, has everywhere been modified by 
the introduction of state synods, elected by 
the clergy and laity of the churches, In 
nearly all the smaller states the synods are 
now in regular operation. In Prussia pro- 
vincial synods have been organized in all 
the provinces, and it is expected that a Gen- 
eral National Synod will be convoked be- 
fore the end of the present year..-The com. 
petitive efforts made by the religious parties 
at the election of synodal delegates have 
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other causes, are likely to produce ere long 
a great change in the aspect:of German 
Protestantism. It is a noteworthy fact that 
at these church elections the liberal or 
rationalistic party has developed much less 
strength than its leaders anticipated, and that 
it may be regarded as certain that any fur- 
ther advance in this direction of the self- 
government of Protestant state churches. 
will keep pace with a further repression of 
rationalistic tendencies. Even now. ration- 
alism is so rapidly losing ground that the 
Protestant Union, the central organization 
of the Rationalists, has engaged in an ear- 
nest discussion of the question whether it 
would not be best for this liberal element to 
secede from the state churches and organ- 
ize a Free Protestant Church, on a doctrinal 
basis similar to that of the Unitarians. In 
the Grand-duchy of Hesse about 5,000 per- 
sons have recently left the state church; 
and in Prussia a rationalistic clergyman of 
some reputation, Dr. Kalthoff, has estab- 
lished in Berlin a free congregation; but the 
large majority of the members of the Pro- 
testant Union have very decidedly declared 
against a secession from the state churches 
and are determined to continue their difficult 
struggle for the enjoyment of equal rights. 
There is as yet but a loose connection be- 
tween the national churches of the several 
states. At the time when the German 
Empire was re-established the convocation 
of an Imperial Protestant Synod was pro- 
posed; but no practical steps in that direc- 
tion have ever been taken. The only official 
board. which now in some way unites the 
German Protestants of the twenty-six dif- 
ferent states is the German Evangelical 
Church Conference, which since 1846 has 
met, at intervals of one or two years, at 
Eisenach, Luther's birthplace, . The gov- 
ernment of each German state appoints 
one or several members of this Conference; 
and, as the members belong to different 
churches and to different parties, the Con- 
ference proceeds with the utmost caution, 
confining itself to points on which the 
churches and the parties are expected to 
agree. Thus the Conference held in 1878 
adopted measures for-a common annual 
celebration of the introduction of the. Ger- 
man Reformation, for the introduction of 
a national day of fasting and public prayer, 
and for the compilation of a common prayer 
and hymn-book for the use of the German 
soldiery. It remains to be seen whether 
the growing consciousness of national unity 
and the progress of the synodal constitution 
will, in the course of time, supplement the 
house of governmental delegates by a second 
house of synodal deputies. There is, un- 
doubtedly, a centripetal tendency at work, 
which, in church, as well asin state affairs, 
draws the Germans of the several states 
gradually into national, instead of petty state 
organizations. 
On the contrary, a strong centrifugal 
tendency widens the breach between the re- 
ligious parties. Nearly the entire Protest- 
ant population of the German states belongs 
to one of the three large parties—the Luth- 
eran, the United Evangelical, and the Lib- 
eral. The latter is the only one which has 
a strictly national organization and annual- 
ly holds a Protestant Diet (Protestantentag), 
to which the clergy and laity of all the Ger- 
man states are invited. It has its numerical 
strength chiefly in Prussia, Baden, and the 
Saxon duchies, Its 11th General Assembly, 
which, in October, 1878, met at Hildes- 
heim, chiefly discussed the right and the 
duty of the party to remain in the ‘state 
churches. The Lutheran party is more 
divided by state lines and divergent 
views than any of the other parties; but has 
a larger number of active churchmembers 
than the two other parties together. It is in 
a decided ascendency among the Protestant 
population of the kingdoms of Saxony and 
Bavaria, the grand-duchies of Mecklenburg, 
the Prussian provinces of Hanover and 
Schleswig-Holstein, and a number of small- 
er states. It has no national societies in 
which all its fractions take part; but works 
through a number of small societies, be- 
tween which there is but little connection. 
‘The United Evangelical party occupies sub- 
stantially the same position as the Evangel- 
ical denominations of the United States. 
It exerts a leading influence in the most-im- 
portant religious. associations of Protestant’ 





Germany. Prominent among these is the 
‘Gustavus Adolphus Association, for support- 


ing the Protestant congregations in Roman 
Catholic countries, It held its Thitty-sec- 
ond General Assembly, in September, 1878, 
at Hamburg, and it was then reported that 
the Association, since its foundation,. has 
spent 14 million marks. for the support of 
2,670 Protestant congregations in Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, France, Italy, Spain, and 
other countries, .The, party has consider- 
ably strengthened its position in Prussia by 
the establishment of a Central Evangelical 
Association. for the Eastern Provinces, 
which held its first General Assembly in Oc- 
tober, 1878, at Magdeburg. 

At present none of the three large parties 
to which we have above referred is willing 
to be excluded from the state church. They 
prefer a coexistence with discordant par- 
ties within the same establishment to being 
cut off from a support by the state. As, 
however, Lutherans and Unite@ Evangel- 
icals agree in desiring the expulsion of the 


compelled to take their place in the ranks of 
the free churches. The most numerous 
among the latter are the Baptists and the 
Methodists, both of whom have made con- 
siderable progress and have bright prospects 
of further and rapid increase. 

—————EE SE 


Tae sixth annual Council of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations was held in 
this city lat week. Over 200 delegates were in 
attendance. Wm. B, Hackenberg, of Phil- 
adelphia, was chosen president. While the 
committee on permanent organization was 
absent, Dr. Sonnenschein, of St. Louis, was in- 
vited to address the delegates. He said it was 
a matter for congratulation that there was 
gathered in convention men representing all 
shades of Judaism, from the most conservative 
to the most radical, for the purpose of uniting 
in an attempt to regain what they had lost-- 
harmony in the Hebrew faith; and he 
was particularly gratified to find them assem- 
bled in the same hall where Felix Adler, 
that eloquent apostle of Judaism, had 
so often preached. The mention of the 
name of Felix Adler was received with a storm 
of mingled hisses and cheers. Delegates called 
the speaker to order ; but the chairman ruled 
that, as he had been invited by. vote to make an 


was voted down, and Dr. Sonnenshein finished 
his speech. The president of the Executive 
Board presented his report for the past year. 
He said the sentiment of ‘“‘Union in Israel” 
had grown, and recommended the erection of 


, anew college building in Cincinnati, the con- 


sideration of the question of a stricter observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, the establishment of a 
young ladies’ seminary, the encouragement of 
agricultural pursuits, and further legislation 
on the subject of civil and religious rights. In 
regard to circuit preaching, the president said 
the Executive Board, to which the subject was 
referred, decided at its first semi-annual meet- 
ing that it was inexpedient for the present to 
introduce the: system ; but, as the decision has 
been very unfayorably commented upon by 
the small communities, who feel the want of 
Sabbath-schools and able: sermons, he would 
recommend the subject to the considera- 
tion of the Council. A special commis- 
sion reported favorably on the project of 
a college at Cincinnati, and the report was 
adopted. The commission stated that there 
would now be not a solid East nor a solid 
West, but solid Hebrews from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The college is to have two de- 
partments—preparatory and collegiate. The 
following report on the observance of the Sab- 
bath was adopted : 

“The religious welfare of the Jewish com- 
eas Fee aye atly on the preservation of 
the institution. Itis as neces: for 
us as for all bodies to have certain ideas 
in common, and to have certain outward sym- 
bols to express them. means of obtaining 
a observance of the Sabbath are, how- 
ever, not within reach of this Council. Per- 
suasion, example, and instruction alone can 
produce sentiments on the subject.’ 

The committee on circuit preaching recom- 
mended the plan, and it was adopted. The 
duties of circuit preachers will be to organize 
congregations, to awaken religious spirit, and 
to organize religious schools. Each minister 
will -have a salary fixed by the Executive 
Board, and his expenses, not over $500 a year, 
are to,.be paid, except when the community 
visited .can furnish the money. . Dr, Moses 
said Judaism was dying out in the South, The 
Jews are marrying into Christian families, and 
their children are growing up without religious 
instruction. There should be more Jewish 
preaching in the South. It was voted to ap- 


point a.committes to consider whether two 
self-augtgining seminaries—one for gitls and 


one for bove—spnid not be established. The 
most ‘de of the session was on the 





project, which was considered last 


Liberals, the latter may be pushed out,.and | 


address, he could proceed and express his in- | 


dividual opinions. A motion to take a recess | All the 


year and given to a committee to report upon. 
The plan as finally adopted is as follows: 

That a tract of land should be purchased 
large enough to accommodate at least fift 
families and -_ ort a model farm school’s’ 
that managers of Jewish schools and charitable 
institutions should introduce into the institu- 
tions elementary instruction on the subject; 
that the puporvantt now opens for a in- 
vestment of money by capitalists ; that the 
Executive Board of the Council be empowered 
to select from their number a committee of 
five on agriculture, to solicit donations of land, 
of farming bg oe and money, to allot 
to each family in the colony from fifty to eighty 
acres of land, that shall be rent free for seven 
years, after which the land taken up shall be 
offered to the incumbent for a feasonable 
price, the money received to be applied in 
purchasing other land, as at first, and so on ; to 

urchase such additional tracts of land as may 

rom time to time in the colonial life be expe- 
dient and as the funds on hand may allow; and 
that the Board’s committee should consult 
with kindred organizations as tothe best means 
of accomplishing the project of the colony. 
The next session of the Council will be held in 
Chicago. This was the first convention after 
the union of the Eastern and Western Jews. 


....The Old Catholie Synod of Germany held 
a very quiet and uneventful meeting at Bonn 
this year. The statistics which were expected 
in connection wit#the bishop’s report donot 
appear to have been furnished, and so the ex- 
act condition of the movement is not known. 
Bishop Reinkens, however, in his address, made 
this allusion to the state of the body: 

“In numbers the movement has not in- 

creased ; but neither has it decreased, and our 
reforming ideas haye penetrated into ever 
wider circles. Though our work is not 80 a 
parent outwardly, it is not, therefore, ineffi- 
cient. The manifold bindrances that opposed 
us have inwardly strengthened us and tended 
more to consolidate us. The eager demand to 
see great results has ceased to be apparent 
with us; but our hopes are not weakened, but 
incre thereby. I opened the prpscot Synod 
with the exhortation to hope with patience for 
the assured fruits of our labor.” 
The movement has evidently, therefore, been 
at a stand-still, even if it have not retrograded. 
Whether this lack: of progress is due to the 
resolution of last year on the question of 
priestly celibacy there are no means of know- 
ing. it appears that there are about fifty 
priests who have pastoral charges. Adding to 
the admission that there has been no increase 
the suggestive facts that only twelve of the 
priests and 46 laymen attended the meeting of 
the Synod, and that it was resolved to hold no 
Synod next year, there does not appear to 
be much ground for a hopeful outlook. 
business of the Synod was 
transacted in one day, and next year a 
Congress is to be held in place of the 
Synod. It was resolved to establish a pension 
fund for invalided priests. It was reported that 
two students of theology were preparing at 
Bonn for the ministry, besides one Greek Cath- 
olic student, and that several offers from 
eligible priests had been declined, from lack of 
means to support them. We have seen it 
stated that these two students had returned 
to the Church of Rome. Three priests and a 
number of laymen constituted the Synod called 
in Vienna, Austria. The Synod adopted cight 
principles of reform, subject to approval by a 
future Synod, as follows: 

‘1, Participation of the lay element in 

Church government, after the model of the 
ancient eccle constitution. 2. Aboli- 
tion of compulsory auricular confession. 3. 
Abolition of compulsory celibacy. 4. Reform 
of public worship ; use of the vulgar tongue in 
all ecclesiastical offices, especially in the’mass. 
5. Exclusion of compu . 6. Revis- 
ion of the calendar and reduction of the nu- 
merous holy days. 7. Removal of abusesin the 
matter of indulgences, cult of relics, pictures, 
etc., and limitation of processions to the 
church itself. 8. Abolition of mass stipends, 
payments for prayers, and surplice fees.’ 
The Synodal Council, composed of the three 
priests and four laymen, were instructed to 
take steps for the nomination of a bishop and 
for state aid. 


....The English Wesleyans are somewhat 
alarmed over a net decrease this year of 3;287 
in their numbers. They treat the subject asa 
grave one, though not a mysterious one. There 
has been great financial depression in England, 
and the largest losses, it is noticed, are in the 
manufacturing centers and in the agricultural 
districts, whence it is concluded that emigration 
is the cause of the decrease. 


.e.-The French Education Bill has passed 
the House cf Deputies by a vote of 852 40.159. 
It is now before the Senate, where it is received 
with much less favor. The Senate has refused 
to vote the bill urgent, and its future is uncer- 


....The Belgian Education Bill, which the 
Catholics have been 80 bitterly opposing, was 
finally carried by a vote of 38 to 31. The 
‘Belgian’ bishops have issued a joint pastoral 
against the new law. 


brief and unconfirmed announcement that the 





Czar has decided to grant to dissenters in Bus: 
sia entire liberty. of worship. . +s 
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Dews of the Week, 


M. ve Lesseps has signed the contract 
with the United States of Colombia by virtue 
of which he receives the grants necessary to 
enable him to begin work at the Isthmus. A 
new company is to be formed, with a capital of 
400,000,000 francs, and the greatest energy is to 
be shown. M. Lesseps recognizes the United 
States as entitled to exercise great influence 
upon the management of the canal. ‘‘It is,” 
he says, “a private speculation; but untversal 
in its utility.” He proposes to offer General 
Grant the position of honorary president of the 
company. 


..-.-At Rio Janiero the minister of the in- 
terior has been dismissed, on account of differ- 
ences between himself and his colleagues. 
There was a great uproar in the Chamber of 
Deputies on account of an interpellation of the 
dismissed official. An unruly crowd in the 
galleries applauded and hooted in turn. The 
president suspended the sitting for two hours, 
and in the interval stationed 400 soldiers out- 
side. This occasioned great excitement, and 
the premier and finance minister were insulted 
in the streets. 





--The obsequies at Chiselhurst, on Satur- 
day, were animpressive display of respect for 
the Prince and of sympathy with his mother. 
A long procession, in which were many persons 
of distinction, followed the remains from Cam- 
den House to the Roman Catholic chapel. 
Deputations of workingmen and students from 
France filed past the coffin, which was covered 
with flowers. 
princes. Queen Victoria and the Princess 
Beatrice viewed the procession from Camden 
House. 


..In the circuit court at San Francisco, 


Justice Field, of the Supreme Court of the |; 
United States, decided the queue-cutting | 
ordinance to be invalid, as being in conflict }' 


with the Fourteenth Amendment. The ordi- 
nance prescribed that all Chinamen imprisoned 
in the county jail for petty offenses should have 
their queues cut off. 


.-.-The New York board of aldermen, by a 
vote of,16 to 5, rejected the report of the rapid 
transit commissioners favoring Vanderbilt's 
scheme for an elevated railroad on Fourth Ay- 
enue. The commissioners maintain that the 
presentation of their report was premature, and 
that its rejection is accordingly of little force. 


.-A reign of terybr has prevailed at Vera 
Cruz since the 26th, at which time some of the 
officers of the garrison attempted to raise a 
revolt. Nine of the mutineers were killed. 
The merchants are hostile to the government, 
on account of the prohibition of contraband 
trade. 

....-Prince Bismarck has explained in the 
Reichstag his proceedings regarding the Na- 
tional Liberals and on the tariff question. The 
Reichstag has finally voted the protective cus- 
toms tariff, 217 against 117. Seventeen Na- 
tional Liberals have seceded from that party. 
The session is closed. 


.-The police of New York have been dis- 
cussing, without result, the death of John F. 
Seymour, found dead, with a bullet wound in 
his side, in the grounds of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary. The inquest declares him to 
have died accidentally, at the hands of persons 
unknown. 


..Considerable apprehension has been pro- 
duced by the news of the breaking out of yel- 
low fever in Memphis. There have been four 
deaths to date and one patient is dying. The 
cities of the South are enforcing the quarantine, 
No danger of epidemic is yet visible, 


...-The New York State’ Convocation has 
been in session at Albany ; the American In- 
stitute of Instruction at the White Mountains; 
and the Jewish Convention at Standard Hall, 
in New York. 


...-The Ferry Education Bill has been 
adopted by the French Chamber of Deputies. 
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BLOOD AND SKIN HUMORS ° 


the scourge of maskind.—Old methods of 
treatment and remedies a failure. 


Coricuna RESOLVENT, the Great Blood Purifier and 
Liver Stimulant, is the most searching, cleansing, and 
purifying agent‘of this century. It:may be detected 
in the saliva, sweat, milk, blood, and urine in forty 
minutes after taking the first dose, showing that it 
has entered the circulation ahd been carried to every 
part of the system. It forever eradicates:the virus of 
Syphilis, Scrofula, Cancer, and Canker, those terrible 
blood poisons that rot out the machinery of life, ill- 
ing the body with foul corruptions. Taken internally, 
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CUTICURA SOAP, 


Medicinal'and Toilet, 


is prepared from OvTIcURA in a modified form, and is 
positively indispensable in the treatment of Skin and 
Scalp diseases. We recommend it for the preserva- 
tion of the skins of infants, for gentlemen who shave 
and are troubled with tender faces, ‘for those who 
desire a clean and wholesome Skin and Scalp, and for 
all purposes of the toilet, bath, and nursery. . Its de- 

fragrance équals or surpasses 


The Curicurna REMEDIES are prepared by WEEKS & 
Porren, Chemists ahd Druggists, 360 Washington 8t., 
Boston, and are for sale by all Druggists. Price of 
Coricuna, small boxes, 50 cents; large boxes, $1, 
Reso.verr, $1 per bottle. Curicura Soar, 9% cents per 
cake; by mail, 30 cents; three cakes, 75 cents. 
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NOTICES. 


2 A!) communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

2” All communteations for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for tnsertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

e We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents, 

{2 Manoscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned uuless ied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not bé pre- 
served 
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THE PRESBYTERY OF WOOSTER 
ON THE ATONEMENT. 


THE Presbyterian Church is a breezy re- 
gion tolivein. No sooner is a theological 
gale started at Chicago, than it is followed 
by a responsive gust from Cincinnati. A 
stiff blast of Orthodoxy from Princeton is 
prompily answered, as if with preconcert, 
by. 2 windy storm from Brooklyn. And 
now the rural districts, not to be outdone 
by their civic allies, are beginning. to have 
their own little tempests; and the Presby- 
tery of Wooster rises up to blow its small 
blast in the interest of the purest Old 
School doctrine. Before these various 
breezes, eastward and westward, heretics, 
liberals, honest inquirers, and. even good 
men and true are being blown off, as chaff 
before the whirlwind, into other theological] 
territory; and even the staunchest Presby- 
terian‘is forced to brace himself, and ex- 
amine afresh his theological footing and 
prospects. Altogether, the Presbyterian 
domain must be regarded as a breczy region 
to. live in, especially for men who love 
serenity and sunshine. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Alcott occu- 
pies a questionable position before the Pres- 
byteryand the Church... The doctrine of an 
“unlimited atonement,” as held by Barnes 
and Beman and other leaders in the New 
School body, never contained the . proposi- 
tion that the will of man, apart from divine 
interposition or control, is “‘ the determining 
factor” in the matter of salvation.. Those 
strong men maintained that the atonement 
was not a provision simply and exclusively 
for the elect, with no reference or relation 
to ‘the remainder of mankind”; but was 

rather a divine expedient, ‘‘ adapted alike 
to all, sufficient for all, and offered to all ”— 
though efficient only ip these who through 
the grace of God were led te believe. The 
Auburn Declaration quotes with approval 


the language of the Confession as‘ to the 


work of God, ‘determining the sinner to 
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that which is good,” and declares that ‘‘ re- 


egeneration is a radical change of héart, Pro- 
| duced by the special operation of theHoly 
Spirit.” Mr. Alcott, in ‘his exposition of 
his views before the Presbytery of : W0os- 
ter, seems to go much further than this; and, 
therefore, cannot claim to be\standing ex- 
actly on New School ground—his position 
according much more nearly with that of 
the best representatives of Wesleyan Ar- 
minianism. To say broadly that ‘‘the de- 
‘termining factoral foree remains in man as 
umpire ” isa deyiation not merely from the 
letter, but from the spirit of the Westmin- 
ster symbols, as interpreted by their ablest 
New. School adherents, from Beman and 
Barnes down to the present time, His ob- 
jections against the narrow and unphilo- 
sophic, as well as unscriptural, notion of a 
‘limited atoncment,” as presented by many 
Old School teachers, are simply irresistible. 
But when he’ defines his own view he 
clearly goes off from Calvinistic to’ Armin- 
ian ground, and renders it fairly question- 
able whether his true place as a Christian 
teacher is within the Presbyterian fold. 

But the Presbytery, on the other side, haa 
rendered itself liable to serious criticism by 
its position in the case. In answering the 
questions propounded by Mr. Alcott, it has 
simply grouped together those parts and sen- 
tences in the symbols which seem to teach 
the doctrine of an atonement simply and ex- 
clusively for the elect, without quoting those 
correlative parts and sentences which have 
always been regarded \by New School men 
as justifying, rather, their broader and more 
scriptural interpretation. It is a historical 
fact, as Mr. Alcott intimates, that the latter 
class of teachers, while proclaiming in the 
freest. terms.the divine provision of mercy 
for the race and offering salvation on divine 
authority alike to all on the same terms 
and without regard to any elective decree, 
have claimed that they could do this in 
strict harmony with the Confession’ ‘and the 
Catechisms..'It is a historical fact that 
there are hundreds of ministers and “teach: 
ers, in good standitig in the Presbyterian 


household, who hold and preach’ the doe. 


trine of an unlimited atonement ‘in this 
sense, and whose right to do this no presby- 
tery, may. legitimately challenge., But the 
Presbytery of Wooster, if we rightly under- 
stand its position, affirms categorically that 
the doctrine of a limited atonement is the 
doctrine of the Presbyterian’ symbols, and 
quotes one passage and another in proof of 
its conclusion, without reference to other 
antithetic Clauses. And its decision in the 
case of Mr. Alcott seems to imply not 
merely that men holding his Arminian 
position ought not to be teachers in Presby- 
terian churches, but also that those who hold 
any view of the atonement as unlimited are 
men of doubtful orthodoxy. How far this 
is both from the symbols and from ‘thé 
terms and spirit of the compact of 1869 
our intelligent readers will readily perceive, 

No ecclesiastical body ought to be held to 
account for the indiscreet or even the wrong 
utterances of its less sensible members in 
convention assembled, Yet we are sur- 
prised to read in the published report of the 
Alcott case that ‘‘ members” were permitted, 
without rebuke, to ‘‘ explain” that at the re- 
union ‘the mass of the New School Pres- 
byterians surrendered their views as to the 
extent of the atonement and came back to 
the Old School doctrine, while the remain- 
der became eliminated from the body by 
seeking other ecclesiastical relations.” A 
more untruthful.or mischievous statement 
could not well be made. It is simply a 
slander upon the trusted men who conduct- 
ed the. New School side, the negotiations 
that resulted in the union, and upon: the 
New School Church itself. We have never 
seen in any record of the preliminary delib- 
erations, or in any statement of. the terms 
and conditions of the union, nor have we 
ever heard hitherto from any party or indi- 
vidual on either side any word that could be 
construed as a basis or justification for 
such a statement asthis. It isnot true,.so far 
as we are aware, that any “‘ remainder,” 
or even anyaindividual minister.or teacher, 
sought “other ecciesiastical relations” be- 
cause he could not hold and: teach the doc- 
trine of an unlimited atonement.. It is not 
true that the “mass” of ‘New School Pres- 
byterians, or even a fragment of that body, 
by word or by implication‘ 





‘surrendered | 
their views” on ‘this dubject of weit “back | 














to the Old School doctrine?’; ‘and the 


menbers ‘ot ¥ ret 6 of Wooster’ who 

seid this called to. a¢count 
by the inna to ~ they belong, ‘and told 
to study facts and history before venturing 
to after éuch imputations against their New 
School brethren in the common fold. 

This breeze will, doubtless, blow over, as 
more extensive tempests in the interest of 
extreme orthodoxy have done. Mr. Alcott 
has retired in peace. with strong expressions 
of affection and respect from his own 
church and from prominent members of the 
Presbytery, and will find a suitable sphere 
of Jabor in some other denominational con- 
nection. Our object just now is not to 
justify him in all his opinions, nor to crit- 
icise the act of his dismissal; but simply to 
protest against the manifested dogmatism of 
the Presbytery, and especially against the 
false and slanderous aflirmations of some 
among its mentbers, Meanwhile, we trust 
that our New Schoo]. friends will, both pos- 
sess their souls in patience, and continue to 
preach in all its fullness and freeness ‘‘ the 
grace of God ‘that bringeth salvation,” and 
which, blessed be his name! hath appeared 
and been sincerely'‘and graciously offered 
“*to all men.” 
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Tu Christian Index disposes of the Po- 
casset murder by saying that Freeman had 
no ‘‘malice aforethought” when he stabbed 
his child to death, and that his wife had 
none when she acquiesced in the deed. 
Both prayed over the question, and, as the 
result, thought that to be a duty imposed by 
God which was a high crime by the law of 
the land. They were ‘‘ simply crazy”; and 
not only so, but their ‘‘coreligionists;” to 
whom they, communicated the act, and who 
entirely justified it on religious grounds, 
were also ‘‘crazy.’’,.. 80, too,. the Crusad- 
ers. were crazy. . Indeed, ‘‘ whole .com- 
munities” sometimes ‘‘go crazy.” The 
witch-hangers in Massachusetts of ‘‘two 
hundred and forty years ago,” .of whom 
Cotton Mather was one, are examples. of 
‘‘ religious insanity,” or a general craziness 
affecting and migguiding .‘‘a whole peo- 
ple.” Freeman and his wife, praying over 


' the child they loved,.and then, at the sup- 


posed command of God, deliberately slay- 
ing it, had no ‘‘malice aforethought.” 
They were ‘‘crazy,” and, hence, the act of 
killing the child was not murder at all. 

The position taken by Tae INDEPENDENT, 
to which the Index attempts a reply, is, that 
the phrase ‘‘ malice aforethought,” as occur- 
ring in legal statutes and judicial decisions, 
and characterizing the act of taking human 
life, is used to designate the fact of a willful, 
intentional, and deliberate killing, in dis- 
tinction from a killing that is purely acci- 
dental, or perpetrated in the sudden heat of 
passion without premeditation, and from a 
killing which is either authorized or justi- 
fied by law.. Such killing is always with 
“malice aforethought,” unless the party be 
non compos mentis. The deadly intention 
constitutes. the ‘‘ malice”; and when it is 
followed” by acts that bring the effect to 
pass, then, according to law, the crime of 
murder in the first dégrée bas’ béen conimit> 
ted. This is the position which Tas Inpx- 
PENDENT has taken, and in: support of 
which cited a series of authorities, 

Now to say, as the Indew does, that there 
may be sich an intention, followed by 
actual killing, without the ‘authority. or 
justification’ of law, and yet no ‘malice 
aforethought,” in the legal sense,’ is simply 
absurd, . The law of New York. State. does 
not use this phrase in its description of 
murder in the first degree; yet it uses equiv- 

alent words in saying that the killing of a 
human being, unless it be manslaughter or 
excusable or justifiable homicide, shall be 
murder in the: first degree, \‘‘ when perpe- 
trated from a deliberate and premeditated 
design to effect the death of: the person 
killed or of any human being.” Such a de- 
sign is itself “‘ malice aforethought” in the 
common-law and statutory sense of this 
phrase, The'law of Connecticut does not 


| use the phrase when describing murder in 


the first degree; yet it employs. equivalent 
words when it designates such murder as a 
“ willful, Géliberate, and premeditated ‘kill- 
po gn killing, with these character. 

i ia: malicious, unless brought within | 
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intention to destroy a human life, without 

the authority or justification of law, is re 
garded as malicious in respect to that life; 
and the malice is not cured or canceled by 
the reasons on which the intention is based. 
The law deals with the reasons, so far as it 
deals with them at all, only to ascertain 
the fact of the intention. It will no more 
permit men to kill each other from love or 
from motives of piety than it will from 
hatred or jealousy. 

But, says the Index, Freeman and his wife 
were ‘‘insane,” and, hence, incapable of 
‘‘malice aforethought.” As to this point, 
we have not undertaken to decide whether 
they were insane or not. The presumption 
of law is that they were sane in the sense of 
being criminally responsible; and, hence, if 
their insanity is to be urged as a ground of 
defense, the fact itself must be proved. 
This rule is founded upon the assumption 
that sanity is the usual condition of man- 
kind—at least, to the extent of being treated 
as responsible agents. 

Moreover, the insanity in this case, if it 

existed at all, was not that of idiocy or gen- 
eral lunacy; but that which is called an 
‘insane delusion.” It was such, if at all, 
not in respect to objects of sense, as when 
one takes a man to be asnake, and kills the 
man, supposing that he is killing a snake. 
The delusion related to religion, and consist- 
ed in the impression or belief of a divine com- 
mand to sacrifice the child The questions of 
fact, then, are these: 1. Had Freeman and 
his wife this impression? 2. If they had, 
was the impression what the law recognizes 
as an “‘ insane delusion”? Not all religious 
delusions are those of insane people, in the 
sense of releasing their subjects from crim- 
inal responsibility, if they violate law in 
consequence of such delusions, The Cru- 
saders and the witch-hangers, to whom the 
Index refers, were, beyond all question, re- 
ligiously deluded in the sense of not judg- 
ing correctly; but certainly they were not 
insane in the sense of not being responsible 
agents, any more than Saul of Tarsus was 
when he persecuted the saints. The Mor- 
mon who marries half a dozen wives, 
pleading therefor a divine warrant, is the 
subject of a religious delusion; yet the law 
which forbids his polygamy does not and 
cannot treat this delusion as a bar to indict- 
ment and punishment. A religious or any 
other delusion, in order to secure a release 
from punishment, must be such as estab- 
lishes the fact of irresponsibility. All de- 
lusions that are consistent with responsi- 
bility are consistent with criminality and 
punishment. 

Messrs. Wharton and Stillé, in their 
‘“Medical Jurisprudence,” Vol. I, p. 119, 
very justly remark: ‘‘ A sane man who kills 
his child under the stress of a supposed rev- 
elation is as much responsible to penal just- 
ice as is the Mormon who, under a similar 
plea, commits bigamy. ‘The question in 
each case is: Was the defendant sane? Had 
he reason enough to know what the law of 
the land was, and to know that he must not 
disobey it? If he had, he must bear the 
penalty of his disobedience.” Such an act 
may be due to a real and positive insanity; 
yet before the plea is good this fact must be 
established by sufficient evidence. Whether 
such was the fact in the case of 
Freeman and his wife is. a question 
which a court and: jury must deter- 
mine. It may be and perhaps will 
be a very difficult question to settle. If 
we assume that they had sufficient rea 
son to know what they were doing, and the 
relation thereof to the law of Massachusetts, 
and that they were not under an uncon- 
trollablc impulse, which for the time being 
suspended their power of a different choice, 
then the conclusion of law is that they were 
not the subjects of any such delusion as 
cancels criminal responsibility. Law, in 
the presence of this assumption, takes no 
notice of’ any delusion, whether religious or 
otherwise, as an-excuse for crime or as en- 
titling the party to exemption from punish- 
ment. It could not do so without destroy- 
ing its own power and un the 
very foundations’ of civil order. Religious 
impressions have, in the éstimation of law, no 
advantage over any other eSe~ a 
reason for ct action. 
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WHAT IS “DENYING CHRIST”? 


WE mentioned last week the remarkable 
union religious meeting held in 8t. Louis 
between the Second Baptist congregation 
and that of a Jewish society called Shaaray 
Emeth (Gates of Truth). When the Baptist 
edifice was burned, six months ago, the 
Jewish congregation kindly offered : their 
Christian neighbors the free use of their 
temple, which was accepted. On the com- 
pletion of their ‘new building, the Baptists 
invited their Jewish neighbors to their clos- 
ing union service on Sunday night, in which 
both pastors took part by speaking and 
prayer and in which hymns were sung from 
the two hymn-books, and a handsome serv- 
ice of plate was presented to the Jewish 
minister, Dr. Sonnenschein. In these ex- 
ercises everything was omitted which would 
offend either party—which means that on 
he Christian side no mention was made of 
Christ as distinct from God. Of course, 
the action of Dr. Boyd, the Baptist minis- 
ter, has caused great offense. This Dr. 
Boyd is the same one who some time ago 
invited the Unitarian, Dr. Eliot, to remain 
and partake of the communion, We see 
that the seven Baptist pastors of St. Louis 
have presented Dr. Boyd a protest against 
his action; and, on his telling a newspaper re- 
porter that he and his church would wait 
until the other side had been completely 
heard before replying to it, The Central Bup- 
tist, of St. Louis, declares that ‘‘the other 
side shall be heard fully.” It proceeds, 
then, in the most determined way to try to 
break down Dr. Boyd utterly. It attempts 
to show, first, that Dr. Boyd has falsified in 
reference to the invitation to Dr. Eliot; that 
his subsequent course in that matter has been 
‘highly reprehensible” ; that*he is ‘‘ doc- 
trinally unsound”; and that he and his 
church “have placed themselves out of 
harmony with the Baptist denomination.” 
Baptists are then bidden to ‘be strong” 
and resist ‘‘the tidal wave of liberalism,” 
while ‘‘ firm Baptists” in the Second Church 
are bidden “ promptly” to withstand its 
action ; and, if that is unsuccessful, to ‘‘ with- 
draw-from the organization.” ‘‘ There is no 
time to loge.” 

The charge of mis-statement brought 
against Dr. Boyd isa personal one, of no ac- 
count to outsiders, and is almost always made 
in cases of such difference of opinion inrefer- 
ence to an act explanations of which are de- 
manded, We presume it is a mere matter 
of verbal construction. The only question 
of importance in the new phase of things 
is whether Dr. Boyd and his congregation, 
in holding this union meeting, at which, 
for the sake of avoiding offense, all mention 
of Jesus Christ was avoided, and even the 
first verse of the hymn “‘ Nearer, my God, 
to thee” omitted, because of the word 
‘‘cross” which occurs in it, were guilty of 
‘*denying the Saviour”? It is the fact that 
“‘the name of Jesus was studiously left out.” 
Is it true, as is charged, that he was sold 
for thirty pieces of silver—that is, for six 
months’ free rent? 

The question resolves itself to this. Can 
Christians and Jews. properly pray together 
to their one God? It is admitted on all sides 
that, as neighbors, as citizens, as school 
commissioners, as business men, they can 
associate, and studiously avoid mentioning 
those topics on which they disagree, It is 
asked: Could Dr; Sonnenschein and Dr. 
Boyd pray together without denying the 
one his monotheism and the other his trini- 
tarianism? 

It is clear to us that in this case certainly 
it is a slander to charge the Baptist church 
with denying Christ. It was as a confessed- 
ly Christian congregation that they were 
invited into the Jewish synagogue. Christ 
was there preached, as the Jews all knew; 
the Lord’s Supper was there regularly cel- 
ebrated, as they also knew; and, up to the 
last day, if there were any sensibilities to be 
shocked, it was those of the generous Jews, 
and not of the Christians. When they met 
to pray together on that last Sunday night 
of the Christian Sabbath, and to present Dr. 
Sonnenschein and his people their testi- 
monial of gratitude, they met on the one 
side as confessed and acknowledged Chris- 
tians, and on the other as confessed and 
acknowledged Jews.'There was not the 
least concealment; no being ‘‘ ashamed of 
Jesus.” 

But His name was not mentioned. Very 
true. Neither is his name mentioned in the 





Prayer which he has lefts as our model. © 
If the example of ‘that prayer were followed, 
no offense could be given. Nay, Christ 
himself met and worshiped:often \in no of- 
fensive way in the temple with the Jews, 
The disciples did the same thing, after the 
organization of the: Christian Church; and 
St. Paul on one occasion argued and ex- 
plained that when he and Christians with 
him worshiped in the Jewish temple in 
Jerusalem, as Dr. Boyd did in that in St. 
Louis, they had taken great pains not to 
offend the sensibilities of the Jews to whom 
it belonged.. There is no excuse for charg- 
ing any cowardly denial or avaricious sell- 
ing of Christ. 

The question narrows itself down at last 
to this: Is Judaism a true religion? Does 
it acknowledge’ and worship the true 
God? Among those who, ‘‘in every na- 
tion,” fear God and work righteousness, 
and who are, therefore, says St. Peter, 
‘*accepted with him,” are Jews included? 
Did the faith of Abraham and Moses and 
David ‘become damnable heresy at the 


coming of Jesus? The question is, not 


whether those among the Jews or the hea- 
then who fear God and work righteous- 
ness will find at last that their salvation 
was through Christ; but whether they real- 
ly worship the same God as. the Christians 
do, and can in their worship of the 
one God treat each other with civility, 
refraining on a special occasion, for a single 
hour, to raise the question whether Jesus 
Christ is included in the one:only God 
whom they both worship. Bound as we 
are to express as positive an opinion, as the 
facts will allow on every current religious 
question, we record our judgment that in 
this case there was no denial on either side 
of their respective faith, but that there was 
a creditable delicacy and fraternity of senti- 
ment'exhibited, which we would call Chris- 
tian, but which the members of the Shaaray 
Emeth would call Jewish. 


Extitovial Notes, 


| Tue Rev. J. G. Johnson, of Rutland Vt., in a 
communication on page 6, repties to our charge 
that he had mistaken and so misrepresented 
the position of the minority in the discussion 
in the Vermont Congregational Convention of 
the resolution on fellowship. He objects that 
the quotation we make against him “‘as from 
the Rev, Mr. Brastow’s speech is quoted from 
nothing,’ and that ‘‘there is no verbatim report 
of the speech.” We can only say that Mr. 
Johnson is mistaken. There was a verbatim 
report taken of the whole discussion, and per- 
haps Mr. Johnson’s influence might procure 
its publication in The Vermont Chronicle, or in 
some other Congregational paper. In the arti- 
ele which we criticised, written by Mr. Johnson 
for The Christian at Work, he said that Mr Bra- 
stow’s ‘“‘amendment would declare that one 
should not be excluded from that [Congrega- 
tional] fellowship {f he made the Word of God 
his ultimate test of doctrine, though it should b, 
his judgment that the ical doctrines did not 
stand the test” (our Italics). Wesald that the 
resolution made no such statement ; that Mr. 
Brastow and none of the minority in their 
speeches declared that a man could not be ex- 
eluded for his belief so long as he thought his 
belief was scriptural, and since then Mr. Bra- 
stow has denied that he ever thought of saying 
such a thing. In his letter thie week, Mr. John- 
gon speaks less unguardedly ; but a total mis- 
apprehension of the position of the minority 
runs through it all. Take this sentence of his: 

“The resolution said, when « minister found 
that the Evangelical doctrines did not stand 
the test of Scripture, he should retire. The 
amendment said gy in such case. It re- 
pNeahipd car Rar only that jhe should make Scripture test 








“ He should make Scripture test those doc- 
trines”? Not at all; but that we, those that 
try him for heresy, those before whom when 
on trial he has exercised ‘the right of appeal 
from all human creeds to the Word of God’’— 
that these persons, acting in council, ‘ should 
make Scripture test those doctrines’”’—that Is, 
that they should condemn him, if necessary, 
not because the Word of God, if interpreted 
‘as teaching the doctrines commonly called 
Evangelical,’ condemns him, but because it 
condemns him on its own face, interpreted by 
itself, and not by any creed. The Vermont con- 
ventionists have put themselves on record as 
declaring that a man on trial for heresy should 
be tried not on ‘the simple Word of God, but. 
rather on the Word of God as defined by some 


} other standard., They did not mean to say so. 


thought the proviso they were voting 
did not’ ‘mesn’ what © it said and 
ft wae ‘tnterpreted’: se" eaytngy! ‘vat 
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that tt meant that s man could not be tried 
at ‘all. ‘This was a misapprehension which they 
are still very slow to yield. This was the pro- 
viso they voted down, we adding a clause or 
two of interpretation, to make clear what we 
are surprised that Mr, Johnson does not under- 
stand: “ Provided, That nothing herein af- 
firmed be construed as a denial”? to any minis- 
ter when on trial for ‘heresy before a council 
“of the right of appeal,” which appeal they 
shall accept, and under which appeal they shall 
judge of his heresy, “from all human creeds 
to the Word of God,” ete. This proviso was 
rejected. The Vermont conventionists declare 
that a man must not be tried on the Bible, but 
on a creed, : 


It is amusing to notice how gingerly the 
Presbyterian papers treat the case of Mr, 
Alcott before the Presbytery of Wooster. . Zhe 
Observer, we believe, does not mention it. The 
Evangelist gives an inconspicuous item, that 
tellamothing, in its Ohio ecclesiastical news. 
The Presbyterian is equally brief and indefinite— 
that his name “‘was dropped at his cwn re- 
quest, he having found that his views on the 
atonement were not in accordance with the 
Standards of the Presbyterian Church.” The 
Herald and Presbyter and The Presbyterian 
Banner declare at somewhat greater length 
that Mr. Alcott has swerved from the Standards, 
and did a commendable thing in withdrawing. 
The Interior alone speaks vigorously and with 
reference to the agreement between the 
branches of the Church at the reunion. It 
concludes thus strongly, after taking a week 
to consider : 

“The action at Wooster was unwise fro 
first to last. Inthe first gras it is bad peter 
to ask and mistaken policy for courts of our 
Church to answer questions in thesi, Itis easy 
os set the Church in a blaze and to keep the 

ing, if al ee is to raise test “hem by 
pa ave off-hand deliverances upon 

resbyteries. If Wooster Presbytery h 
acted wisely, it would have declined to tnstruct 
Mr. Alcott 0 theology, and especially it would 
have rebuked the somewhat incendiary refer- 
ences of some of its indiscreet members to the 
former New Schoo! ministers. In the second 
place, as Mr. Alcott has been fornine years an 
acceptable minister in the Presbyterian Church, 
he is presumed to be the peer of any of his 
brethren and to be the keeper of his own con- 
acience, Why did he not, then, preach as his 
own conscience dictated, in view of his ordina- 
tion vows? If his Presbytery thou ht him un- 
sound it was its business bh e the initiative 
and call him to account. There {s no proba- 
bility that Mr. Alcott would ‘have been dis- 
turbed. This thing of having a vicarious 


conscience to be exercised bytery 
for the individual, or by the fndividost ft for the 


re, is neither sound ethics uor sensible 
polic 


Tue Evangelist speaks rather lugubriously, 
not to say pathetically, about Dr. Talmage’s 
reception in England. It regrets that his 
“ friends” and “enemies” “have thought it 
necessary to send over to England their reports 
and comments on the recent trial.” Such a 
“belligerent demonstration’? does not please 
The Hvangelist. It 1s not suited with: either 
“the attack” or ‘the defense.”” Its earnest 
desire is “‘ that the whole matter be let alone ” 
As to this last remark, we entirely agree 
with our neighbor, It would have been 
well if the Presbytery of Brooklyn had 
stopped before it begun, especially in view 
of the frivolous and indefinite character 
of most of the charges; and this fact was 
abundantly apparent long before the trial 
ended. And when Dr. Talmage was acquitted, 
then it would have been well if those who had 
been active in getting up the trial could have 
quietly.made up their minds to let “‘ the whole 
matter’ rest there, They, however, declined to 
doso; andif they persist in their purpose, then 
wesuppose that the people on both sides of 
the Atlantic will have to hear about. the pro- 
ceedings, as well as think about them, and, 
perhaps, say something about them, however 
much the Hvangelist may regret it, without 
leaning “to one side or the other.” That is 
the way the world goes since the invention of 
newspapers. We suggest to our neighbor the 
expediency of making a private effort to induce 
the complainants to stop where they are. 








A CORRESPONDENT asks the following ques- 
tion : 

“From published letters of the mother of 
little Edith, there is not the shadow of a doubt 
that the father really thought himself acting 
under the direction of God in the terrible trans- 
action. He was sincere and conscientious in 
in the transaction He felt himself commanded 
by his Maker, in which feeling the mother 
finally coincided, to make the bloody sacrifice. 
For days and nights previous he strove in 
prayer for Divine guidance. Abraham. also 
fet commanded to. sacrifice his boy. 
The world’ extols) Abraham, and, no 
doubt, would’ have extolled him had his hand 
not been arrested. Freeman is condemned, 
Now the inqu I wish to is this: How 
ean an individ desirous to do 


God’s will, truly.and certainly distinguish} 


between the teachings of his conscience, en- 
fightened by all the meee within his power; 





and the promptings of God’s Holy Spirit? The 
ane leads to results deplorable in the eyes of 


then, while the other is infallible, Wi you, 


in your usually clear and’ pointed style, zive us 


@ little light upon a point not a little needed ?”” 


We know of no way to distinguish them. Con- 
science includes the use. of one’s best powers 
of judgment, That judgment one has to de- 
pend on in deciding whether God’s Spirit 
directs us, 


THe despair of an cagiet Liberal ts halt 
humorously, half seriously, expressed in a letter 
from an eminent theologian, out of which, 
though not permitted to give the writer's 
name, we may quote as follows: * This coun- 
try is already in purgatory.. Our farmers are 
being steagjly ruined by your endless exporta- 
tions of wheat and meat; and with them will go 
the landlords. and the peasantry. Our. shop- 





‘trades are shriveling under the competition of 


the ‘Co-operative Stores’ and ‘ Civil Service 
Associations.’ Our politicshave long ago gone 
ad diabolum under the guidance of the Jew, of 
whose tail ten men of the Cabinet have taken 
hold, saying: ‘ We will go with you, for we see 
that. Beelzebub is with you.’ We have been 
killing Afghans and Zulus all the spring; we 
have had‘no sunshine for a. semester; we sell 
livings by the gross, by way of supporting Chris+- 
tianity; we have no principles as Conservatives 
and no principles as Liberals. Our army con- 
sists of Janky boys; our navy of iron clads which 
one good push sends tothe bottom, And yet 
it is a nice little island, with some admirable 
men and women in it, and a country where, if 
you can do nothing else, you can at least swear, 
no man forbidding you,”’ 


A PETITION, signed by quite‘a number of our 
most respectable citizens, is before Governor 
Robinson, of this state, asking him 6 grant a 
pardon ‘to Mr. Gilman, who {s now confined in 
state-prison for several forgeries to large 
amounts. Mr. Gilman was hiniself a very re- 

ble man and moved in the first circles of 
society before he was detected in these crimes ; 
and this is mainly the reason why his case has 
enlisted the special sympathies of these re- 
spectable citizens in his behalf, ° If he had 
been a common street-loafer, it is not at all 
probable that any such effort would have been 
made. We do not see that his former social 
status or the kindly regards toward him of 
former friends have anything to do with the 
question presented to Governor Robinson. 
He is an offender against the laws.of the state, 


-and for the same is suffering the punishment 


awarded by law. His offense is,of the kind 
usually committed by men of bis class, rather 
than by the ‘‘roughs ” and rowdics of society; — 
and to pardon him isto make the law inoper- 
ative to prevent such offenses and to give the 
impression that respectable violators may an- 
ticipate relief short of a full endurance of the 
penalty, We do not see any good reason for 
granting this petition, and trust that Governor 
Robinson will not be persuaded to do what 
would be detrimental to the public interests. 
Mr, Gilman is in the hunds of the law, simply 
bearing its just penalty, and he had better be 
left there. 


Ir would seem as if those who framed the 
Fourteenth Amendment built wiser than they 
knew, or, at least, did more than they thought 
of, Mr, Justice Field; of the United: States 
Supreme Court, has recently decided that this 
amendment forbids the cutting off of the pig- 
tails of convict Chinamen, as one of the inci- 
dents of prison discipline, The amendment 
does, indeed, say that ‘‘ no state shal] make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States’’; that no state shall “ deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law’’; and that no state shall ‘‘ deny 
to any person within ite jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” We do not exactly 
see how the pig-tails come within these pro- 
visions, unless shearing them off be meant as a 
special stigma upon Chinese convicts, and in 
this sense may be regarded as a denfal of “ the 
equal protection of the laws.” If the shearing 
be impartially applied to'all convicts, whether 
Chinamen or not, and whether their hair be 
long or short, then we do not see anything in 
the Fourteenth Amendment to protect the 
nee pig-tail against the amputating pro- | 





sveeDhe Oongregationalist speaks ndt a word 
too strongly of the importance of insisting © 
upon the examination in the sacred languages 
of candidates for the ministry. It says: 

“Most of the articles which are ee ; 
from time to time in defense of incerrect doc- 
trinal views are the result of a superficial 
pay ae oy ne mighs wave been 

corrected, at the 
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though we are surprised to see it so used in 
the scholarly Congregationalist. 


+». The Central Baptist happens to say : 

“Our thanks are due to THE INDEPENDENT 
for its candid and fair representation of the 
Baptist position, as well as for its uniform 
courteous treatment of our denomination.” 


We thank The Central Baptist for this recogni- 
tion of our sincere attempt. We try to be uni- 
formly “‘ courteous,” “candid and fair,” and 
when we make a mistake to correct it. We 
think it is possible to maintain this aim amidst 
the sharpest differences as to policy and opin- 
ions, as illustrated in our criticism this week of 
the position taken by our able and excellent 
contemporary in the matter of Dr. Boyd. A 
paper shoukd be candid anyway, and then able 
if it can. 


- 

..--Dr. Sage, of Hartford, says that some of 
the churches and pastors of that city refuse to 
administer baptism by immersion when it is 
required by the conscience of the candidate. 
We can understand why a minister to whom a 
candidate comes for immersion should attempt 
to instruct him as to the unenlightened ritual- 
istic spirit which would consider any one form 
absolutely essential; but, if the weak con- 
science continues weak, it seems to usa de- 
plorable narrowing of the liberty of Christ to 
forbid that form of baptism, of all others, 
which almost certainly prevailed in the Early 
Church. 


.+». We are tempted to take into considera- 
tion the method of dealing with manuscripts 
adopted by the new editor of The Brethren at 
Work. In the most prominent place in his 
paper he prints the following: 


“ ResecTED.—‘ Behold I come quickly,’ by 
H. P. Brinkworth. Too poorly written. ‘Cor- 
respondence,’ by Anna M. 8. Written illeg- 
ibly and very much scattered.”’ 


It would admirably reduce the number of 
poems and stories sent us. They are meck 
people, those Tunkers, 

... Im saying last week that “‘there is no 
good reason why colored men should not have 
their full share of the offices of the country,” 
we did not mean to endorse the heresy that 
offices should be carefully parceled out to 
whites and Negroes, to native-born, and Ger- 
mans and Irish in the ratio of their numbers, 
Not at all. We mean simply that as their 
qualifications make fitting they have equal 
claims to office, and that the just claims of any 
individual should not be denied on account of 
race or color. 


.-..Jdust as we go to press we receive, too 
late for insertion this week, a communication 
from Dr. T. A. McCurdy, moderator of the 
Presbytery of Wooster, commenting on the ac- 
count given by us last week of the case of Mr. 
Alcott. He represents—as we elsewhere say 
seems to us probable—that Mr. Alcott’s views 
are rather Arminian than Calvinistic (but so 
is New Schoolism) ; and he denies that language 
was used which implied that at the reunfon 
the New School men gave up their doctrine of 
unlimited atonement. 

++-eSays The Christian Leader : 


“Mr. Kimball, the man who has helped so 

many churches out of debt, is reported as say- 
ing that he has not yet made up his mind 
whether it is right fora Unitarian ora Uni- 
versalist Church to have a debt.” 
We did not report him as saying that he had 
“not made up his mind whether it is right”; 
but that he had not made up his mind that it 
is right, which is quite a different thing. 

.-.»The Interior has no reverence for bib- 
lical geography. It says: 

“ © We wrote ‘ Wadi-el-Ithm, instead of Wadi- 
el-Ithra,’’ oar THE INDEPENDENT, by way of 
typographical correction: Well, we would not 
give a cent for the difference. One is as good 
as the other and neither is good for anything. 
If you had written ‘ Wadein-lemons-’n-Ice- 
wata,’ we could appreciate’the good sense, the 
timeliness, and especially the good taste of your 
article !°’ 

-++. Wedded st seventeen and divorced at 
nineteen is the history of the bride who was 
one of the parties to a secret marriage in 
Brooklyn. Such marriages generally bode no 
good to either party, and almost always imply 
something wrong in one or the other or both. 
They are against public policy, and it would 
not be a bad thing to forbid them by express 
statute, asis done in some of the states. 


.-»-Bishop Haven told a reporter of the 
Boston Travel/er, the other day, that he knew 
‘of four colored men—one in South Carolina, 
one in Texas, one in North Carolina, one in 
Georgia—that now own farms of from four to 
six hundred acres in extent.” The Bishop 
thinks that the farms and plantations of the 
South will in the end get largely into the hands 
of the colored people. 


.. +. Will The Christian at Work pardon us for 
not answering its string of questions about 
Congregationalism? Weare unable to reply. 
“My brother thinks,” said a gentleman, 
once, “that he always beats me in discussion, 
because he silences me. The trouble is that 
his arguments are 8o far from the point that I 
cannot reach them.” 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


(can a EO REARRRINE  -OAN IS S S 
peunereeeeesennuenapegennemennnnee 


had taken the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, replied: “‘No, sir, The last oath I took 
was to the Confederate States, and I shall never 
take another. I do not like the General Goy- 
ernment, and I would not consent to serve it 
in any capacity.” The American people will 
very cheerfully excuse him from any such 
service, 


-»».Senator Windom laughs heartily over the 
suggestion credited to Senator Conkling that, 
if worst comes to worst, perhaps the Western 
senator would do as a Republican candidate 
for the Presidency. He says that the sugges- 
tion has not cost him any sleep, and he does 
not intend that it shall do so, It is well to 
keep calm in hot weather. 


.-+-It is a noteworthy coincidence that the 
President of the United States, the Chief- 
Justice of the United States, the financial 
head of the Cabinet, the General of the Army, 
and the acknowledged Republican leader in 
the House of Representatives should all hafl 
from Ohio. That state just now holds the 
post of honor, 

.-.-Senator Hill thinks that the greatest 
struggle for liberty that has occurred in this 
country between 1776 and 1879 is that which 
was made at the recent extra session of Con- 
gress in favor of free elections. The anti- 
slavery struggle and the war to put down the 
pro-slavery Rebellion are cast into the shade, 


-.- The Democratic managers in Ohio, see- 
ing that there is no hope for Gen. Ewing unless 
he can attract a large Greenback vote, are not 
alittle perplexed in determining how he can 
get this vote without dangerously offending 
the hard-money Democrats of the state. That’s 
the question that just now troubles them. 


.-.. We are glad to publish this week the first 
half of an article by Professor Newcomb on 
Theology and Science, in which he criticises a 
late paper of President Porter’s. We presume 
that President Porter will reply. President 
Fairchild’s baccalaureate sermon treats of the 
same absorbing theme. 


...,Secretary Sherman does not disguise the 
fact that he is aware that his name is before 
the people as a possible candidate for the 
Presidency or that he would be willing to ac- 
cept the positicn. We see no reason why he 
should do so. 


.+»-The genuine Greenbackers of Ohio, who 
nominated General Platt for governor, de- 
nounce the Carey Greenbackers as “ wolves in 
sheep’s clothing,” charging them with the pur- 
pose to help General Ewing. They are not far 
out of the way. 

...-It is said that Senator Thurman’s health 
is so much impaired that he will have to leave 
the ‘‘ Ohio idea’ to other hands in the present 
campaign, His desire to be President has told 
very seriously upon the physical strength of an 
old man. 

...-The Fourth of July appears to have been 
more generally observed this year at the South 
than in any year since the war. The national 
salute was fired at Charleston by a militia com- 
pany for the first time since 1860. 


.-»-Dr. Howard Crosby severely criticises 
Governor Robinson, of this state, for pardoning 
Jacob Berry, who was convicted of keeping an 
indecent place of amusement in this city. The 
criticism is well deserved. 


..»- The Chicago Times (Dem.) says that, “all 
things considered, Mr. Ewing’s prospects are 
not dazzling.” This is good news to all who 
believe in ‘‘honest money’ and the honest 
payment of debts. 


.... The Rev. L. W. Bacon expresses a strong 
desire that his friends ‘and the ‘public will omit 
the Dr.” in speaking of him or to him. If 
we fail to respect Dr. Bacon’s wish, it will be by 
inadvertence. i 





Publisher's Department, 


SoorHInG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


HAMMOCES. 


“ dream my spi 
Qader the walls of Paratise.” 

A good hammock is a luxury that is not con- 
fined to.the rich, the Jame, or:the lazy. Every 
farmer and hard-working man of any class 
should have one, to stretch his weary limbs in 
after a day of toil. The Hterary man and 
scholar finds his. overworked brain rested. and 
refreshed after an hour’s ‘‘ wise passiveness ”’ 
in an easy hammock; and the maiden, too, can 
dream the idle hours away or read, as taste 
may dictate. Aninteresting ‘‘cut,’’ in another 
column, shows an excellent hammock, which 
has recently been introduced and has already 
reached an extensive sale. It meets all the re 

juirements of a first-class hammock for com- 

rt, beauty, and strength. 


FamIi1ar as household words—the names of 





Snes eet as 
booksellers, stationers, and. 








ENLARGEMENT OF ITS QUARTERS, 





Bostom can boast of no more progressive 
banking institution than the Maverick National 
Bank, which during thé past few years has 
come to the front our financial 

established a reputation 


dealings in Government securities it has made 
itself within a few months essentially a New 
_—— institution, its relations to the United 
Gomeees Spechen inteh ene iat 
overnmen e impo 
ance in the financial of this section of 
the country. It was incorporated in 1854 and 
has.a capital of $400,000, its present location 
being at the corner of Water and Congress 
Streets. Asa P. Potter, Esq., is president; 
Samuel Phillips, cashier ; and Messrs, Asa P. 
Potter, Nehemiah Gibson, N. B. Mansfield, 
Henry F. Woods, G. W. Warren, Jonas H. 
Seaee. ibe. Get of. Bpeten Ronan, 
P e that o ton y; 
had ) Tone very conservative until Ms. Potter 
became president, since which time its growth 
has been ant end remarkable, owing to that 
mtleman’s liberal policy, one feature of 
which has been the securing of more intimate 
relations with oe especially by means 
of advertising. r. Potter has an erent 
faith in printers’ ink, and under his direction 
the bank has expended, largely through 
the careful agency of 8. R. Niles, Esq., an im- 
mense sum of money in making known to the 
public the business the bank has been ready 
to transact for it. Some six years ago the 
quarters occupied were deemed by Mr, Potter 
to be too small for the increasing volume of 
its business, and rooms in the second story of a 
building on Devonshire Street were leased. 
Some of the more timid stockholders were 
afraid that the change was injudici on ac- 
count of the increased expense. The individ- 
ual deposits at this time amounted to about 
$600,000, and ten clerks were employed. In 
the new the business doubled, and 
the rooms now occupied were leased. Here 
the business grew to the amount of $2,500,000 
of individual deposits, while the accounts of 
country banks grew to between $1,000,000 and 
$1,500,000, In addition to its great and grow- 
ing business, the bank a Gov t 
agency, and soon the various officials found 
themselves so crowded for room that they 
were practically sitting in each other’s laps. 
It was found n to secure a lease of an 
adjoining apartment, in order to have more 
commensurate accommodations, and the whole 
establishment has been r di 
which gives the bank one of the largest and 
best arranged banking-houses iu the city. 

In regard tothe position of the bank as a 
Government de sitony it may be stated that it 
was the first in England to take the 4-per- 
cent, bonds, starting out with the intention of 
taking but ,000 worth. It was soon found 
that, in order to deal successfully in these bonds, 
ft was necessary to deal in other Governmen 








securities, and it has handled we 9 the past 
thirteen months over $100,000,000 of this class 
of paper. Acco the authori- 


ties, its dealings are the largest of any bank in 
New England and the second largest of any in 
the country. It has received the largest com- 
missions of any bank in the country; and so 
complete is its system of transacting the busi- 
ness that it can supply country banks with 
Government securities cheaper and more 
promptly than the same banks could secure 
them from Washington. In view of its success 
in this line of operations, it will continue its 
bond ‘department, for which ample accommo- 
dations have been provided in the enlarged 


uarters, 
t While so much attention has been paid to 
Government business, there has been a careful 
development of general business, and both by 
correct management and by the cultivation of 
pleasant manners in trea‘ with callers the 


which reference’ has been made, gives to the 
bank a.space of 65, by 46. feet, e side en- 
trance has been changed from Congress to 
Water Street, giving a large room which was 
not had before and giving also an additional 
vault. The banking department is on the 
Water-Street side of the premises, and the bond 
department at the corner of Congress Street. 
The desks have.been arranged at right angles 
to the counters, so.as to give the clerks the ben- 
efit of side light. The bookkeepers are placed 
on a line with the counters, so as to be easy of 
access by customers. The banking and bond 
departments are separated from the public by 
handsome bronze grills, The president’s and 
directors’ rooms are on the 


Hop. ' 
e enlargement of the ie, Eres to | to 


lunch-room for the clerks, Pp me spatter of 
ace is very 


color, 
t] oO are richly 
colored, a aa leg Sener r 
designs, ap) ove the m poem 
above that a "he of. orange...In_ the 
directors’ room the Panis. .gbove the dado 
is red and the fleld ye 

a design in darker shades.’ “In all th 
there is a broad blue’ band, ornamented with 


white daisies, Jur he wi the cornice, The di- 
tors’ room has hat me | fixtures 
rte ty be ferutthed wih 's bedee Ateplase 
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AN OCEAN EXCURSION. 


Ar this season of the year, when the heat of 
ths guaaslionper Depts 6. tartan, the coven 
C) pper a 
has for weary and overheated mortals in- 
creased attractions. The steamers for foreign 
ports carry thousands each week, and thou- 
sands more stay at home, sighing for a breath 
of ocean air, who cannot afford the time and 
money for a trip across the Atlantic. The 
next trip we know of—which includes 
a taste of ocean air and is within the 
means of most any one—is a vomsge by 
Norfolk, db catnding | % Ri vin 
olk, or it to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, The me between New York and Nor- 
folk is about pry eg hours, much of the 
time out of sight of Persons can return 
by the next boat from Norfolk on the day of 
arrival, if they wish ; but time is usually taken 


to visit Old Point ‘ort and Fortress Mon- 
roe, with its famous artillery school. This is 
the largest fort inthe Un d will 


States, an 

recall many important incidents in our late civil 
war. can be made in three or 
four days, ample time to visit these 
points of interest. The cost, including stateroom 
and board, is sixteen dollars for the round trip. 
The vo ageonn beextendedto Richmond, giving 
a delightful sail up the James River, at an in- 
creased cost of nine dollars. This is by far the 
plescantest route to take in \foing to the White 

ulphur Springs of West Vi and other 
noted Virginia s' e 
steamers of the Old Dominion Line 
Pier 27 North River every other day, at 3 P. M. 
They are all large and comfortable, with ample 
stateroom accommodations for one hundred 
passengers, and the table is equal to any first- 
class hotel. 


ee 
A CARD FROM WEBER. 


To the Public and the Trade: 

Foo.isx rumors having been circulated by un- 
scrupulous business rivals that the well-known 
house of Albert Weber would not survive the 
death of its founder and it is about to under- 
go some change, I take this method of saying 
publicly that all such stories are wholly false 
and malicious. No change whatever has taken 
place or will take place in the finanical stand- 
ing of the house, in its unequal methods of 
manufacture or trade, or in agents and em- 
Ployts who have been so long identified with it. 

ith every intention and with ample means 
and assurances of success, the — proprie- 
tor, who has had charge of the business for the 
= year, — the illness of his father (the 
lounder of the house), will continue the trade 
so securely built up, and will devote all his 
energies and experience to the preserving and 
extending the prestige and influence of the 
establishment, a so widely known. 
New York, July 9th, 1879. A. WEBER. 


Persons visiting or leaving New York City 
for business oF peerare, or to visit Ni » 
Saratoga, the ite Mountains, West Point, 
—_— 8, Brighton or Manhattan Beach 
f 








Long Branch, or other summer resorts 

ind the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite the 
Grand Central Depot, one of the best and most 
convenient Hotels in New York City to stop at. 
Being situated just opposite the Grand Central 
Depot, you save e expressage and car- 
tiage-hire. It is first-class in all its appoint- 
ments and kept on the European plan, afford- 
ing guests the privilege of paying only for what 
they get. Its elegantly-furnished rooms are 
reduced to only one dollar and upward per 
day. The Restaurants, Lunch and ne 
Rooms are supplied with the best. You can 
live better for less money at the GRAND UNION 
Hore. than at any other first-class hotel in 
the city. lt is under the management of Wm. 
D. Garrison, who studies to make guests fully 
at home, and it fully merits the large patronage 
it receives. 


A most useful article for hot weatbcr is the 
canvas cot manufactured by Hermon W. Ladd, 
of 108 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass.; 207 Canal 
Street, New York; and 165 North’ 24 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. It is cooler to rest upon than 
a hammock and is as portable as a hammock. 
It may be folded or opened instantly, and is 
suitable for the lawn, piazza, for picvics or 
camping purposes. Perfect ’ satisfaction is 
guaranteed or the money will be cheerfully re- 
funded. The very low Ww mag for the cot (2 00) 
is bringing a host of orders from all sections of 
the country. As no mattresses or pillows are 
required for this cot, it is as g as a bed, 
and is, in fact, a decided bargain. 


Sr. Nicnoxas Hotel, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 


Easy boots, of superior quality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty. 














THE welcome with which Putnam’s hot- 
forged anid hammer-pointed horseshoe nails, 
which are guaran not. to split or sliver in 
driving, meets with is evidence of their superi- 
ority. We learn that blacksmiths have long 
since condemned the cold-rolled iron cut-nails, a8 
they consider them dangerous to use. The 
Putnam is said to be the strongest and toughest 
nail made. ‘They fill the creasing and nail- 
hole solid; and they can be rehammered and 
changed in shape, and it does not injure the 

int, so that every nail can be used. From 
the fact of there be 450 to 800 nails more in 
a box than of any other make, they are con- 
sidered penne em f 
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THE. PICTURE AND. THE MEN. 


THE above fs the title of a duodecimo volume 
of 190 pages, containing biographical sketches 
? President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 

Mr. F. B. A eres the celebrated artist-author 
of the ational Painting, “‘ The First Read- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclaination,” includin 
also an account of tha picture, an account 0: 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
eae We have a small supply of these 

oks.on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those of our subse ibers who may wish them, at 
the nomina Jprice of 50 cents each; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of a new sub- 
scriber, with $3, can have the book. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 














IF a subscriber. wishes his hms stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. if the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
be in arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us, ither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 


DICKENS’S WORKS. 


A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. e have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. 


EVERYWHERE SouGHT FOR. — SUMMER RE- 
sORTS.—Messrs. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco- 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
presents to ladies and children, always health- 
ful and delightfulto the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


GIRONDIN DISINFECTANT. 


Tus preparation has been before the public 
for the past six years, and has won for itself in 
this comparatively brief period an array of 
strong testimony which a less meritorious arti- 
cle could not have secured. So good an author- 
ity as James R. Wood, M. D., surgeon of Belle- 
vue Hospital, says of it: ‘In the dressing of 
offensive wounds I have found the Girondin of 
great value and in its effects far superior to 
carbolic acid. For general sanitary purposes 
the Girondin is inestimable; and I coincide 
most heartily in the opinion of Dr. Milton Tay- 
lor that no family should be without it.” It is 
also highly recommended by Dr. Endeman, 
chemist of the New York Board of Health te 
president of the Howard Association of 
Orleans, and many others. The writer of this 
has used — with the most satisfactory 
results, ossesses the execellent. property 
of being ie orous, is colorless, and is, more- 
over, sold at so low a price as to pring it within 
the reach of all, The Passaic Chemical Com- 
pany, of 85 John Street, New York, general 
agents for the United States, will send a de- 
scriptive pamphlet, giving full particulars, free, 
to any one of our readers who will take the 
trouble to write for it.—Jouwrnal of Chemistry. 

See advertisement. 


[extract from Boston Post, May, 1879.] 

WE have much pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the advertisement, on an- 
other page, of the Electric Disk and Belt Co. 
Their appliances, manufactured in Boston, on 
the Garratt patent, are worthy of all praise. 
They are simple, } complete, . Constant] 
charged Galvanic Battery, yet, of such mil 
action that. they can be worn every day with 
comfort. The invention of a skilled medical 
electrician, they are principally noted for their 
remedial and helpful qualities in cases of in- 
ternal pains, rheumatic and neuralgic ail- 
ments. Are endorsed by the highest medical 
authorities and should never be confounded 
with the worthless quack, imitations that are 
so extensively advertised, Druggists and oth- 
ers will note that the office and factory has 
been removed to No. 7? Exchange Place, Bos- 
ton, Mags. 


WOMEN NEVER THINK. 

lr the crabbed old bachelor who uttered this 
sentiment could but witness the intense 
thought, deep study, and thorough investiga- 
tion of women in termining the best medi- 
cines to keep their families well, and would 
note their sagacity and wisdom in selecting 
Hop Bitters as the best, and demonstrating it 
by Neeping their families in perpetual health 
at a mere nominal expense, he would be force 
to acknowledge that such sentiments are base- 
less and false. 





























Every one in town and out of town knows 
where the Fifth Avenue Hotel is, and under 
this Hotel is the equally well-known drug- 
store of Caswell, Hazard’ & Co, The mineral 
water and soda water fountain at this store is 
visited daily by hundreds, and the next best 
thing to going to Saratoga is drinking the Sar- 
atoga waters at Caswell, Hazard & Co.'s, 


A Har on Wio.e Borrie oF Murray & 
LanMan’s FLoripa WATER mixed with the 
water of the bath is of great use to invalids 
and all ‘delicate or nervous persons, as it re- 
vives and braces. up. the failing strength and 
soothes the most irritable neryous system. 


Departed Spirits of the mighty Dead, 
Behold what pies and cakes and bread 
Mothers feed their children ! 

If parents knew what poisons they fed their 
young in adulterated food, they would not 
wonder at decayed teeth, Weak eyes, and pre- 
mae Selon, in their children: e Gold 

tus is.w: ccmetiaienenaie perfect- 
gin 9 at 9 Brodhee, when used o inviting 


nicer, Hghter, and more ‘invi 
to directions, ne pihenedorstas chants 








THE ENDEPUHRENT.. 





NOT ON THURSDAY. 

“T can’t, go with youon Thursday. It’s 
day for the chills,” a gentleman said to 
friend, while standing front of the Times 
Office, "the other day. If he had senret tote into 
the first drug store he came to and 
25-cent box of Thermaline, he would "4 
been able to make an appointment for that.or 
any other day. Chills cannot stand before 
Thermaline, the only 25-cent Ague Remedy in 
the world.— Kansas Times, 


INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all. forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’s PEPTONIZED BegEr Tonic, 
the onlg preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties. It is nota mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; = contains blood- 
makin, force-generating, and life-sustaining 

roperties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ons, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from yo monary com- 
laints. CASWELL, HazarD & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


BRONCHITIS.—Throat diseases often com- 
mense with a cold, cough, or unusual exertion 
of the voice. These incipient symptoms are 
allayed by the use of ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches,’’ which, if neglected, often result in a 
chronic trouble of the throat, 25 cents a box. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


A WHISPER. 


If you can’t go to 
CONEY ISLAND (or the Sea Shore), 


get a box of 
DITMAN’S 


SHA SALT. 


IT IS JUST AS GOOD: 


ee oe cs see cee GLENN'S SULPHUR 























cacious as any ’s Own springs. 
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Sulphur Soap 


You can purchase of cap seupabteblis Ditbtes 
8 Cakes Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 60 Cents, 
which will afford mm Natuse's ample sulphur baths as effl- 


Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 
Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 
Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 


Ohstinate Skin Diseases 
For Beautifying the Complexion. 


BOAP. 


ad daily in the toile 
abc is sudictont te to one ts wen betel me 1 A. 
BEWARE OF VILE "IMIPA TIONG; 
GLENN'S SULPHUR po thy HAS BEEN COUNTER. 


Observe “C. i CRITTENTON, 1 Progeietos,’, 28 on each 


by all 


Lo he a by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 75 
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o nor gurl etound ee en: 
RINK 


NOTE.—The reputation obtained by this Firm has been 
secured by the use of the Best and Purest Material, and has led 


to many and varied Imitations of their Brands, but only such 
mas bear the name of ‘‘CURTIS”’ preceding the name of 
‘DAVIS ”’ on bar or wrapper represent their goods. 
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The only Hammock in the world nd thas will not sag in 
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Cardinal Binding ; 


Brass Mounted ; 
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New Style; Perfection in Shape, Beauty, and 


Strength ; 


Tested to bear over One Thousand Pounds" 
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Kewanee Windmill! 


Ex.masets, N.J., 
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FACTURING Co, 

85 B’way, N. ¥.: 
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Outi at once, for terms, etc., etc., to the Proprietors, 


KEWANEE wre COMPANY, 


35 Broadway, N.Y. 
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FURNITURE. 


DOREMUS& CORBETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


PHELPS, DOREMUS & CORBETT, 
nave REMOVED mum 


Furniture Warerooms 


TO 
Nos. 148, 150, 152, and 154 West 23d St., 


BETWEEN SIXTH AND SEVENTH AVS., N. Y. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST 


WF’G CO. 


GAS FIXTURES 


67 GREENE STREET, tae 
68, 70, and 72 WOOSTER ST.,) Broome St, 


Reduction in Price 
GAS. 


OFFICE OF THE 
N. Y. MUTUAL GAS-LIGHT Co., 


96 UNION SQUARE, N. E. CORNER 16rx ST., 
JULY Isr, 1879. 

THE NEW YORK MUTUAL GAS-LIGHT 
CO. HEREBY NOTIFIES ITS PATRONS AND FRIENDS 
THAT FROM THIS DATE THE PRICE OF GAS TO 
THOSE, CONSUMING LESS THAN TEN THOUSAND 
CUBIC FEET PER MONTH WILL BE TWENTY 
CENTS FOR ONE HUNDRED CUBIC FEET, OR 
TWO DOLLARS FOR ONE THOUSAND CUBIC 
FEET. 

TO THOSE CONSUMING TEN THOUSAND CUBIC 
FEET:PER MONTH, NINETEEN CENTS FOR ONE 
HUNDRED CUBIC FEET, OR ONE DOLLAR AND 
NINETY CENTS FOR ONE THOUSAND CUBIC 
FEET. 


‘A REASONABLE REDUCTION FROM THE ABOVE- 
NAMED PRICES TO LARGER CONSUMERS. 
SERVICE PIPE, METERS, AND BURNERS SUP- 
PLIED ON APPLICATION, WITHOUT CHARGE 
THE SUPERIORITY IN PURITY AND ECONOMY 
sani GAS 18 NOT BQUALED BY 
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165. N 

















“| >. | JOHN P. KENNEDY, Presidents 
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Sivancial. 
MR. HATCH’S SPEECH. 


Mr. A. 8. Hatcu, of New York, whose 
speech we published last week, was the 
financial orator of the day at the recent 
Woodstock Fourth - of - July Celebration. 
The speech bristled from beginning to end 
with exceedingly sharp and well-put points 
in respect to our national finances and the 
imperative duty of preserving the public 
faith. We trust that many of our subscrib- 
ers have already read this admirable 
speech; and if any of them have not done 
so we desire here to give a hint that may, 
perhaps, induce them to turn to the ninth 
page of Tue INDEPENDENT of July 10th. 

Mr. Hatch tells us that just before the 
war the United States owed $30,000,000, 
and that at its close this debt had risen to 
$2,800,000,000. Since the war the debt, in 
a period of about fourteen years, has been 
reduced by $750,000,000, The annual in- 
terest eharge at the close of the war was 
$150,000,000; and now, by debt reduction 
and refunding at a cheaper rate of interest, 
this charge is only about $83,000,000, show- 
ing a decrease of $67,000,000 in fourteen 
years, This decrease in annual interest 
payments, if put into a sinking fund at 
three per cent. perannum, would extinguish 
the whole debt in twenty years. These 
figures seem almost fabulous, yet they state 
the sober facts. Nosuch financial exhibit 
was ever before made by any nation since 
the sun began to shine. 

One part of this marvel consists in the 
wonderful success that has attended the 
effort to refund the public debt at a lower 
rate of interest, as provided for in the Fund- 
ing Acts of 1870—71. Since the 1st of 
March, 1877, about $850,000,000 have been 
thus refunded, reducing the annual interest 
in a little more than two years by $14,000,- 
000—‘‘a sum which, invested annually in a 
three-per-cent. sinking fund, would pay the 
entire debt of the Government in about 
fifty-five years.” 

In the month of July, 1864, there was a 
day in which it took $285 in legal-tender 
notes to buy $100 in gold. That looked as 
if the bottom was dropping out of the na- 
tional credit. To-day legal-tender notes 
are—and ever since the 2d of last January 
have been—at par with gold from Maine 
to California. The ‘‘Sherman Sham,” as 
the Resumption Act was called by the Dem- 
ocrats, has in the hands of its author done 
the work, What the repudiators and the 
paper inflationists said could not be done 
has been done; and now any one who wants 
gold for his greenbacks can have it. 

What is the secget of these stupendous 
financial operations? Mr. Hatch strikes the 
key-note of the whole matter when he says 
that the secret lies in an ‘‘ uncompromising 
good faith and public honesty.” There 
have been men in Congress and out of it 
who were the advocates. of virtual repudia- 
tion; but the Government, as such, “has 
never swerved from the just recognition 
and the scrupulous fulfillment of all its ob- 
ligations asa public debtor.” It has kept 
its faith with its creditors; and this has 
given it the reputation of an honest Gov- 
ernment in all the markets of the world. 
Even since the enactment of the Silver Law 
the executive branch of the Government 
(thanks tothe good sense of the President 
and Secretary Sherman) has forced no cred- 
itor to take silver dollars if he preferred 
gold. 

Thus honesty in this instance has proved 
to be good policy. The nation has lessened 
its burdens more by being honest than it 
could have done by cheating. And what 
has been true in the past will be just as 
true in the future. In 1881 the Government 
will have the right to redeem $800,000,000 
of the public debt, of which about $500,- 
000,000 now draws five per cent. interest 
and the other $300,000,000 six per ‘cent. in- 
terest. This, refunded at four per cent. 
interest, will give another interest saving of 
$11,000,000 each year thereafter. If this 
part of the debt had matured, it could all 

be refunded in a year’s time; and if the 
public faith shall remain untarnished in 
1881, the process then will be perfectly 
simple. It is, therefore, wise, as a simple 
matter of dollars and cents, to keep right 
on in the, same line and to do the honest 
thing every time, 1s will peouniarily pay 
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to be honest, and it will never in the long 
run pay to be dishonest. 

But Mr. Hatch is not a mere utilitarian 
on this subject. He would not cheat if it 
did pay. The demands of “the national 
conscience and morality, the national honor, 
respectability, and decency” forbid cheat- 
ing, whether it pays or not; and all the peo- 
ple of the land should be educated to do 
deference to these demands. Our public 
men should be made to understand that the 
people are honest, and that they will toler- 
ate no dishonesty in the Government. This 
will make the Government honest. Behind 
it and controlling it will be a public con- 
science which it wil] not dare to defy. 

We have thus sketched the salient points 
of this excellent speech. We hope that all 
our readers will find time to read the speech 
itself. Mr, Hatch has done a good service 
in telling the truth in plain and ringing 
words. His speech is good reading for all 
repudiators. 





THE SIX-PER-CENT. INTEREST 
LAW. 


Te last legislature of this state amended 
Title 8, Chapter 4 of Part II of the Revised 
Statutes of New York, so as to provide as 
follows: 

‘‘Srorion 1. The rate of interest upon 
the loan or forbearance of any money, goods, 
or thingsin action shall be $6 upon $100 
for one year, and after that rate for a 
greater or less sum or for a longer or short- 
er time. But nothing herein contained 
shall be so construcd as to in any way affect 
any contract or obligation made before the 
passage of this act. 

** Sc. 2. All acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed. 

‘*Sxc. 3. This act shall take effect on the 
ist day of January, 1880.” 

The law thus amended fixed the rate of 
interest at seven per cent., and annexed 
penalties for any violation thereof. It was 
undoubtedly the design of the legislature 
simply to change the rate to six per cent., 
and leave the usury penalties hitherto appli- 
cable to any violation of the seven-per-cent. 
rate to be applied to any violation of the 
new rate established by the amendment. 
This design, however, in respect to usury 
penalties is not expressed. 

It is quite possible that when the new 
law goes into operation the courts will hold 
that the usury penalties applicable under 
the seven-per-cent. rate have no application 
under the six-per-cent. rate; and, if so, 
then the legal effect will be to change the 
lawful rate of interest, without providing 
any penalty for a violation of thislaw. This 
would give the state an interest law with 
no penalty. 

The constitution of the state, in article 
8, section 17, declares that ‘‘ no act shall be 
passed which shall provide that any exist- 
ing law, or any part thereof, shall be made 
or deemed a part of said act, or which shall 
enact that any existing law, or any part 
thereof, shall be applicable, except by in- 
serting it in such act.” The legislature 
simply enacted a six-per-cent. law, and re- 
pcaled all acts or parts thereof inconsistent 
therewith. But it did not in terms provide 
any penalty for a violation of this law by 
inserting therein the penal provisions appli- 
cable under the seven-per-cent, rate, The 
seven-per-cent. rate is dead by repeal; and 
the question is whether the penalties which 
enforced it, not having been re-enacted in 
the way the constitution prescribes, can be 
construed as applying under the new law. 
If they cannot, then’ the legislature, in 
changing the law, has repealed all usury 
legislation in this state. 

Should it turn out to be a fact that after 
the 1st of next January, when the new law 
takes effect, there will be no usury law in 
this state, then the legislature will have un- 
wittingly accomplished a good end. There 
ought to be no such law anywhere.. Parties 
ought to be left free, in borrowing and lend- 
ing money, to make their own contracts; 
and an interest rate should be established 
by law only when none is expressed in con- 
tracts, and that too simply as a guide to 
courts of justice. The loaning value of 
money, like the price of merchandise, 
varies with circumstances, and no law can 
control these circumstances. Money is 

worth what it will bring in the market, and | 
no tiore; and this question has a natural 








and equitable settlement in the law of 
supply and demand, Lendért ean get no 





more for the use of money than the average 
market value of that use; and what this 
value is at any given time or place it is not 
the province of law to anticipate or de- 
termine, any more than it is to anticipate or 
determine what shall be the value of securi- 
ties at the Stock Exchange, or of commodi- 
ties offered in the market for sale. Usury 
legislation is just about as sensible as it 
would be to fix prices by law; and nobody 
thinks that this would be good sense. _ 





COUNTERFEIT SILVER DOLLARS. 


Ir was recently stated by the Cleveland 
Leader that ‘‘there are now running in this 
country not less than three unauthorized 
and illegal dollar factories,” and that these 
factories are ‘‘ turning out barrels of silver 
dollars every day.” These dollars are in 
standard weight and purity and in their 
form and stamp so nicely imitations of the 
silver dollars struck at the mints of the 
United States that even the most skilled ex- 
perts find it extremely difficult to discrimin- 
ate between the two kinds of dollars, Both 
kinds have the same bullion value and 
both appear to be minted by the authority 
of the Government. One kind, however, is 
counterfeit and the other has the sanction 
of law. 

The temptation to this illegal coin- 
ing of silver dollars of full weight and 
fineness is furnished by the profit to be 
made thereby: The profit is some thirteen 
cents on every dollar thus turned, The 
silver bullion for such a dollar can be 
bought for about eighty-seven cents; and by 
turning it into a hundred-cent dollar there 
is a clear profit of thirteen per cent., less the 
expense of coinage. This isa larger profit 
than can be derived from most kinds of 
business. The danger of detection is very 
much reduced by making the false dollar 
the exact equivalent of the true one. The 
only question is one of exact imitation, in 
the coining, with precisely ‘1e same mate- 
rials. Art supplies this imitation and is 
rewarded by a criminal speculation of about 
thirteen per cent. on every dollar thus made 
and put into circulation at the value of one 
hundred cents. There is no such tempta- 
ticn for the illegal coining of the gold dol- 
lar, since the bullion used for this purpose 
would be worth just as much as bullion as 
it is when bearing the stamp of the United 
States. The counterfeiters would, hence, 
gain nothing by the process. 

The silver dollar of 412} grains, which 
Secretary Sherman is required to coin ‘at 
the rate of not less than $2,000,000 per 
month, which the law makes a legal tender 
at its face value, though its bullion value is 
now only: about eighty-seven cents, and 
which the people refuse to keep in circu- 
lation, is simply a fraud by all the differ- 
ence between its legal-tender value and its 
bullion value. The counterfeiters of this dol- 
Jar are not so simple as not to see this; and, 
hence, they are content with a thirteen-per- 
cent. profit, deeming this safer than to coin 
a dollar of less than the standard weight 
and fineness. The Government tempts them 
to the commission of this fraud by its own 
fraudulent legislation. Their logic is that 
they may as well take a hand in this cheat- 
ing as to have the Government do the whole 
of it. There can hardly be a more conspicu- 
ous illustration of the distinction between 
the honest and the dishonest dollar. The 
counterfeiters’ dollar is really no greater 
fraud than the silver dollar of the Govern- 
ment, though the one is against law and 
the other is according to law. 





A PLAN THAT DIDN’T WORK. 


Ireappears that the debts of the towns, 
counties, and cities of Connecticut amount 
to $17,151,827, having risen from $9,443,831 
in 1870 to these startling figures. Some of 
the mayors of Connecticut cities conceived 
the bright idea of calling a convention to 
consider the expediency of lumping all this 
indebtedness together and then have the 
staté assume it, or, at least, guarantee its 
payment, principal and interest. The said 
convention was held last week; and, after a 
free talk on the subject, it concluded to ad- 
journ sine die, leaving the matter just where 
it found it, 

* Those who dance must pay the fiddler. 
If any of the towns, counties, or cities of 
Connecticut have chosen to run themselves 
inconveniently into debt, they must them- 
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' 
selves provide’ the means of payment. 


They have no right to impose any part of 
the burden of their own folly, and perhaps 
extravagance, upon other towns, counties, 
and cities in the state that have been more 
discreet. They contracted the debt and 
theirs is the duty of paying it. Payment 
will make them wiser next time. We ad- 
vise them to retrench their ordinary expens- 
es as much as possible, and put on the screw 
of taxation sufficiently to do the work. 
Time and patience will bring them out, and 
the lesson taught by experience will do 
them good in the future, 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS is generally quiet, though 
some departments during the past week 
have shown more activity than is usual at 
this period of the season. The tone of all 
markets is strong and stocks are lighter than 
they have been at this time of year since 
1878. The grain market has continued 
active and excited, on account of unfavor- 
able advices as to the growing crop abroad 
and the speculative movement at home, 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The Cus- 
tom-hcuse returns of the foreign trade of 
this port for tue fiscal year ended 30th ult, 
have just been made up, with the result, 
compared with previous years, as follows: 


IMPORTS. 
1876—77. 1877~—78. 1878—T70. 
Dry Goods......++++ $77,830,636 $74,717,081 $79,606,048 


General Mdse...... 215,418,287 211,040,424 215,580,542 
Specie and Bullion. 81,321,590 20,690,045 11,558,206 
Total imports. .§¢824,070,513 $306,448,400 $806,744,706 
EXPORTts 
’ 1876—77. 1877—78, 1878—79. 
Dom. produce. .6277,844,660 $827,542,048 §827,029,161 





For.freegoods, 8,119,748 2,743,251 2,803,258 
Do. dutiable.. 5,014,655 6,520,576 5,281,618 
Specie and bull’n.86,022,267 15,242,864 15,305,573 





Total exports.$321,001,340 $862,049,639 §351,319,610 

The foreign commerce of the port of New 
York for the past week was as follows: gen- 
eral merchandise imports, including dry 
goods, $4,741,393, and produce exports, $5,- 
646,576. 

The total imports since January 1st, this 
year, were $162,357,566, against $152,837, - 
644 for the corresponding period last year 
and $183,382,435 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary ‘st, this year, were $168,873,944, 
against $177,162,596 for the corresponding 
period last year and $188,968,433 in 1877. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
CoNCEALMENT OF PropeRTY.—The Su- 
preme Court of Michigan, Per Curiam, has 
decided that the statute providing for the 
arrest and punishment of a debtor who re- 
moves or conceals his Property with intent 
to defraud his creditors does not apply to 
cases where a debtor conveys his real estate, 
but only to the conveyance of personal prop- 
erty; that in a proceeding before a justice 
for an alleged crime not affecting the pub- 
lic interests the attorney-general is not a 
proper relator. 

Action on Orrictat Boxp.—The U. 8. 
Circuit Court, D. Oregon, by Deady, J, 
has decided that, in the absence of any stat- 
ute upon the subject, a bond voluntarily 
given. to the U. 8. tosecure the payment of 
a debt or performance of official duty is 
valid; but where a statute prescribes the 
penalty and conditions of a bond, one given 
in a greater penalty or upon other or differ- 
ent conditions, is so far illegal and void. 

NouncupattvE W1LL.—The probate court 
of Cook County, Ill., by Knickerbocker, J., 
has decided that a literal compliance with 
the statute in the case of beng Scot wills 
is not required where there has been a sub- 
stantial compliance; that it is not necessary 
that the testator should use the precise 
words of the statute or even know them. 
It is sufficient if by intelligent language or 
acts he invites the attention and attestation 
= witnesses to the fact of his making a 
will. 

PARTNERSHIP SUBROGATION.—A partner 
who goes out, and for a valuable considera- 
tion is indemnified by his partners against 
the firm liabilities, is entitled to subrogation 
as against his partners for a firm debt paid 
by him, for which, as between himself and 
partners, by reason of the contract of indem- 
nity, he was not liable at the time of leav- 
ing the firm.—A of Scott, Sup.. Ct. 
Pa. 9 Pittsburgh Legal Jour., 178. 


THE MONEY MARKET has been easy 
all through the week, with rates ranging 
from 8 to 4 per cent. on stocks and 2 per 
cent. on Governments. Settlements with 
the Treasury for called bonds this month 
have been made for $10,000,000 5-20s on the 
8d and $59,502,750 on the 4th, and $10," 
000,000 10-40s on the 9th, and money con- 
tinues easy. On the, 18th $160,000,000 
10-40s fall due, and on the 2ist $24,566,800; 
but it is understood that arrangements have 
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ments, and that there is no probability of 
any monetary disturbance. Prime mer- 
cantile paper continues in demand. We 
quote first-class endorsed notes of short date 
at 34@4 per cent., four months at 4@4}, 
and good single names, four to six months, 
at 5@6 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
steady and closed at 97 15-16. United States 
bonds were strong and a a railway 
securities irregular. 

EXCHANGE. — Foreign was dull and 
closed at 4.86} for sixty days and 4.88 for 
demand bills, New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday. at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, selling 4 premium, buy- 
ing 4 premium: Charleston, buying nom- 
inal, 8-16, selling 3. New Orleans, com- 
mercial 4 premium, bank } premium. §&t. 
Louis, 25 premium. Chicago, weaker, buy- 
ing 1-10 discount, selling 1-10 premium. 
Boston, 9 pence discount. 

SILVER.—The San Francisco Commercial 
Herald of 8d inst. gives the following sta- 
tistics, showing the annual yield and export 
of silver to Oriental countries for the years 
1876-77-78: 








Exports to 

Year. Stiver Yiel4. the Orient. 
1BQ. wocvsereseccccrecsecores $74,000,000 $84,000,000 
WIT. cccccccccsccccccecccece 86,000,000 104,000,000 
UBT. ..crecccccsccsccvevcece 74,000,000 41,000,000 
Total..........seeeee- $234,000,000 $209,000,000 


The bullion value of the 412}-grain dol- 
lar is now $0.8759, We quote; 





Bar Silver (7old).......sseeeees eeccccccoces 11384 114 
Trade Dollars (currency). -» 98% 0014 
Halves and Quarters......., -- 99 par 


Dunes and Half Dimes,....csessressreees 98% par 

STOCK MARKET. — Speculation has 
been comparatively active, with prices irreg- 
ular, The principal speeulative interest 
centered on the Granger shares, which, after 
declining 1 to2 per cent., became strong 
and advanced 2@3} per cent, The trunk 
line shares were strong. The coal stocks 
‘were unusually quiet, but in the main firm. 
Wabash and Kansas City and. Northern 
were buoyant carly in the week; but later 
lost the improvement. Western Union fell 
off about 2 per cent.’ Louisville and Nash- 
ville and Illinois Central were more or Jess 
affected by the outbreak of yellow fever at 
Memphis, the first-named declining néarly 
9 per cent., with a recovery of nearly 8 per 
cent, at the close. Inthe final dealings the 
gencral market was strong. 

The following will show the changes 








Ohio and Miss, .,......0006 


= 
= 


Ontario Silver.....sccccccecee SOG 





ft. Louis, K.C., and N., pf.. m 
St. Louts and San Fran..,.... 

St. Louis and San’ Fran., pf.. im 
Bt. Loulsand 8. Fran., lst pf... 223 


Butro Tunnel......... sscscscee 
Wabash,.....+.++- erececceenes 85% 
Union Pacifid,....5.. 00.0000 
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in prices during the week : 
a Low- 
et. ing 
AYbany and Susquehanna... .. 68% wa 68g «8 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... 63 62 61 
Atl. and Pac. Tel..........++6 e ‘86: 864 «85g 
Buri., Cedar Rapids, and N.. 38 80% 37 - 
Canada Southern..........++ 57 57 37 65 
Chicago and Northwestern.. 65 06% 6336 6056 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf 06% O15 9454 97% 
C., R. L, and Pacific......... . 18854 188% 187% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 11634 116%{ 11634 115% 
C., C., and Ind. Cen, 644 OKO 
Cu, Cog Ong ADA Tae is cocrccdccee - Lr aan) by as | 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... O74 06 4 97% 
Chicago and Alton.........0+6 44 85 mt 85 
Boston Air Line, pf....ccc0. 3846 88446 85 86 
Con, Coal.......cccccccccses = - - 20 
CAnton..........000 0 - _- os 40 
Del., Lack., and Western. 5834 08% 56% 5g 
Del. and Hudson 47346 4034 47% 
Dubuque and 8. C. - - 5% 
Express—Adams, 106% 106 106 
47 40% 47% 
48146 48 47% 
4 4 974 
Erle. .....c.ceccsevevercccevevee 4 2G «8% 
Erie, pf 52% 51% 51% 
Han. and St. Joseph......000 19% 19% 19 
Han. and St. Joseph, pt he . 4 41 80% 
Homestake Mining...... cross 87 884 88 
Miinois Central,........ coseee 8034 8036 aa 
60 59 
6254 5694 
T4 % 
7 7 
9034 90 
1656 15 
5334 5334 
93 9294 
119 11836 
5246 52 
164 - 
127 125 
43 8644 
15 
8834 
80% 
154 
150 
110 
102 
pt] 
8696 
B03 
27% 
19 
496 
04 
11% 
22 
454 
8844 
76% 
0316 





% 
Ches. & Ohfo..........cceceees ™ 8 WM 4 
Ches. & Ohio, ist pf.......... 11% «#184 WM = 
Ches, & Ohio, 24 pf.........+% 9 we 9 - 
C., St. P., & Mimn...,...c.+000 82% 82% 82 82 
Juliet & Chicago jededboqsomeses il om «(1 - 


The Wabash and the St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and Northern Railroads are to be uni- 
ted, under the name of the Wabash, St. 
Louis, and Pacific Railroad. .The largest 
shareholders of both companies have given 
their consent to the consolidation. The 
union of the two companies, which lacks 
only the formal ratification by their stock- 
holders, has been virtually accomplished. 
The capital stock of the new corporation 
has been fixed at $40,000,000, the sum «f 
the combined stocks of the two companies. 
Of this capital one-half will be preferved 
and the other half common stock. The 
present capital of the St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and Northern Road is $24,000,000, 
divided equally into preferred and common 
stock. That of the Wabash Road is $16,- 
000,000 of common stock. There will be no 
chang, therefore, in the stock of the St. 
Louis Road; but the capital of the Wabash 
Road will be divided equally into preferred 
and common stocks, The funded debts of 
the two companies will remain for the pres- 
ent unchanged. It is probable that on the 
completion of the proposed extensions—on 
the part of the Wabash to Chicago and De- 
troit, and on that of the St. Louis Road to 
Omaha—that the sectional mortgages will be 
consolidated, secured on the entire line of 
toad.. The bonded debt of the new compa- 
ny will be then at the rate of about $22,000 
a mile, 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
generally higher. Rome and Ogdensburg 
firsts advanced to 57}; Erie New Second 
Consols to 77%; do. Funded 5s to 764; 
Denver and Rio Grande yrsts to 92; Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph 8s to 1023; Kansas 
and Texas firsts to 70};.do. seconds to 81; 
Wabash firsts, St. Louis Division, ex-m. 
c., to 98; do. seconds, ex-c., to 804; do con- 
vertibles, ex-coupon, to 784; Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre Consols assented to 70; Rock 
Island coupon 6s to bang I Delaware, M., and 
Toledo firsts to 1194; St. Paul, La Crosse 
Division, firsts to 1103; Lake Shore coupon 
seconds to 112; C., C., and L. C. firsts, T. C. 
C. A., to 703; "K. C. and Northern, Omaha 
Division, 7s to 105%; and Cincinnati and 
8 eld a guaranteed by L. 8., to’ 

104. N Elevated firsts declined’ to 
1104; R.. P Rev seconds, Class ©, to 
89; Michigan Southern sinking funds to 
110}; Delaware and Hudson, registered, 7s 
of ’91 \ a and Union Pacific land 
grants to1 

STALE ‘BonDs.—Viegini 6s, old, de- 
clined to 29; and N. C. 6s, sp, tax, 3d class, 
to 2}. Ohio 6s, of 1881, sold at 103; Geor- 
gia 6s sold at 103; Mo. 6a, of 1886, at 1043; 
and U. C., old, January and July, at 254. 
District of Columbia 8-65s rose to 874; Mis- 
souri 63, of 1887, sold at 105; Tennessee old 
at 34, new at 31; and Virginia consolidated, 
ex-matured coupons, at 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active and 
the dealings in the new 4s were very large. 
Early in the week the market was a fraction 
lower, chiefly owing to the fact that about 
$10,000,000 I’our-per-cent. bonds, purchased 
some time since on speculation, for sale in 
July, came on the market. The German 
bankers were the principal sellers, These 
large amounts were taken by the leading 
bond-dealers, and by them distributed to the 
country banks, which were heavy buyers 
during the week, Some of the city savin 
banks were also in the market for bonds 
toward the close, when a firmer feeling pre- 
vailed and there was a fractional improve- 
ment. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid, Asked, 

United States GIZOK,.....000% 124 
Uni tes registered... 
Gaited States sixes, 1880, coupon 1 

nited States sixes, 1881, registered 1 
United States 1 ID. + 200 1 
United States fives, 1881, registe 1 
United States fives, 1881, coupon 1 
United States 414s. '1801, registered. 106 
Unites Btaten toure 1007 Teristered.. 103 
United States fours, 1907, coupon. 103 





TREASURY BALANCES,—The Treas- 
ury now holds $352,885,700 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States. bonds deposited for circulation: for 
the week, $1,865,500. United States bonds 
held: for circulation withdrawn during the 
—— $2, ia, ,200. National bank circula- 
tion outstanding: currency notes, $828,175,- 
400; gold notes, $1, 7,500. 

The receipts of aor aoe bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, compared with 
the corresponding period last year, are as 
follows: oie 


New York.......s00+ ++ 0000+82,561,000 


Boston. ......ceccees sevveveees 14490,000 ere 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows & 


large increase in be gge and soe enn The 
surplus reserve 
thet henka now bold $10 Bit 300 


"thc faotring les anlyls of the total 
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Cireulation. 20,509" 
BANK STOCKS continue dull. 


























The 
latest quotations were as follows: 
America... .... +e Manuf. & Mer. . 
Am'cap Exch.. fag 308 Marine. - 
tham 12 i 
: ee ‘ 
Continentai’:: woe c 
Gorn Exch nge 185 145 - 
East River .... — 82 - 
First National. 450 _ - 
Nat'l... 99 -_ _- 
Se eednee 145 — 
Mftb ae 225 = _ 
r an oor i” Po 4 
Get = _) 
Hanover....... is = = 
& Trad’s. 201 _ Be 
Leather Man't 130. = 146 
Manhattan.... 138 1434 





DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau §tRes?T, 
New York, July 7th, 1879. 


Tus sure place for the savings of the people’ 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different .denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 100s, 500s, 1,000 coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg: 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 

We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 


office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their Invéstments, 

tay" Holders of Frve-Twenties, of either 
issue, and of Ten-Fortrss, should take notice 
that ALL THEIR BONDS HAVE BEEN CALLED IN 
FOR REDEMPTION, that the Five-Twenties have 
all ceased to draw interest, and that the inter- 
est on the last of tle Ten-Forties will cease on 
the 2ist day of the present month, . As they 
will lose interest, on their money by holding 
their called bonds that are past due any longer, 
and as those not yet due can now be disposed 
of as advantageously as at maturity, holders 
will find it to thefr Interest to make their ex- 
ae and reinvestments at once. 


FISK & HATCH. — 


BROWN BROTHERS GCO., 


ho WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
issue nst cash deposited or satisfactory guara' 
of of repayment Gi Circular Credits for Travelers, min dol 
tries, om Pie Paces starlings fos ues any part of the 
aT ts be made to the above 
‘Application be Gredite A le al va 
banker in this country. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
GOVERNMENT AGENTS, 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


OF ALL KINDS ON HAND 
BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 


Galle’ Bande Beatet pewks. 
ASA P. POTTER, President. 


INVESTMENTS 
Paying 9 and 10:per Cent. Interest. 


ongwe or Fisk & Haton, BANKERS AND =| 











BONDS, Prinsipal = ant Interest, pa: 
heyy pa ga 


Geo.. Opdyke & Co., 


___ Bankers, 120 Broadway, N.Y, 


TALCOTT & SONS, 
No, 38 Broad St., N. Yu, 
BUY AND SELL ALL SECURITIES 
DEALT IN AT THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


‘ALCOTT, "A, BELMONT TALCOTT, 
FE: qALOOTr Im, _Member of the N. ¥. Stock ft, 


Refer, by permiseton, to 
ot August Belmont & Co., 


gomn BELKOnE, of, 
“Petia ee enna | fe 


BAN Railway 
aoe 

















tn Tet, Yew Tag, nd Vader 
=a vest 0, 


Capital Stock, $200,000. 


NEW YORK, SOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO. 


31 and 33 Pine St., N.Y. 





ps yes ay GAS, AND WATER 
other 6b RPORATE BONDS 
negotia' erved into interest- 
ts. a Boni na collected. 
my? eee to pine ge lk Towns, and 


Coupons pala entiation of Sounties, Towns, Citica, Hast 


for States, Counties, 
TRANSFER a ee A for Rafl- 
and also as 





road Companies. ‘STOCK 

Raiser acer, 

am puntos, Fovrns, Ci hat tk cond pr bog! States, 

Guo. W wisn ten +. L eempay' President. 
Wu. P. poo Secretary and Treasurer. 


The Massachusetts ‘and 
New Mexico Mining Co. 


INCORPORATED MARCH 20th, 1879. 
Stock Forever Unassessable. 


OFFICE, 7 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Room 23, Boston. 





DIRECTORS. 
JOHN 8, ARBOTT, Pres. CHAS, D, 
9. B. B HABKELL, deoy. B. RIC! 
WIN AB je NEWCOMB, 


eal | a 


HE property of the Com 
Toqear ie, gut gn by Ma 
aitdated st at itor city, "Silver ist Mining Distric 


y, New 

During the Tast ten Mexioa. work 216 tons of ore ex- 
trac this mine ret being at the 
av rate of about $124 ba r ton. at an ex- 

ne of $80 per ton, 
of erecting a new mill, the Directors 
wile sl's Plimited quantity of the stock ot ee pies 
A) Fat only) of §2 per share. campies ore 





PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD 
AND. STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS, 
Principal and Sacoqeee TS repens in New York 


Annual revenues of the provinee are about $2,500,000, 
about aya which isa ominton do able semi: 
annually in i Domin 


ears moe eee ee per cent. per an- 


NEW 4% PER CENT LOAN 
OF THE 
CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 
20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 
Principal apd Jeteregs Fazabte iz Besten, 
SALE BY i 
BLAKE BROTHERS & Co., 
54 Wall Street, one. Tosad 28 State Street, con. 


INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Safe and Profitable. 
security offered. 


Wo charge tothe lender. © 4 





OS. A. MOOR 
nun jabba netcct wera 
and M. H, Mallory & 





62d SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
East River Barings Institution. 


No, 3 CHAMBERS Sr. aw Joen, uk y £6,978 
Iatereet tor the six ‘im ae endi une 1879 
fe ce PER peraniam om suis of 


FO 
pg GE at the rate of FOUR Fe Se payebie 
after July 1 
Bank open ae from 10 A. M.to3 P. M. 
SLOCU it. 


W. H, 
CaARtEs A. Waitnny, Secretary. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE C0, 


New Yor, Jaly Ist, 1879. 
At'a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Ger- 
man-American Insurance Co., held this day, a divi- 
dend of FIVE (6) PER CENT. on the Capital Stock 
was declared, payable at the Company's office, Noa 
118 and 115 Broadway. 
JAMES A. SILVEY, Secretary. 


WM. HENDERSON, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, |» 
a reggae eae poet IND.» 


tions 


810° 1,00 on serass 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Commercial 
TAX ASSESSMENTS. 


Tue tax assessments of this city for the 
present year show, as compared with last 
year, an increase of $17,278,860 in real 
estate and a decrease of $21,597,120 in per- 
sonal estate. This decrease of taxable per- 
sonal property is largely due to the reduc- 
tion of such property engaged in the bank- 
ing business. The banks, finding their 
surplus to be included in the valuation of 
their shares, and that the assessed valuation 
of this class of property was raised from 
$78,000,000 in 1875 to $85,000,000 in 1876, 
determined to reduce their banking cap- 
ital; and this year the assessment is brought 
down $58,000,000, which shows a reduc- 
tion of $27,000,000 in the last four years. 
They took this course in order to relieve 
themselves from the burden of an exorb- 
itant and merciless taxation. If the civil 
authority would not relieve them, they 
decided to seek their own relief in this way, 

The result is that there has been a con- 
tinuous decline in the volume of taxable 
bank property since 1875. The capital of 
banks has beeu reduced and their surplus 
distributed; and now the assessors find 
$27,000,000 less of this property than they 
found four years ago. This is just the re- 
sult in kind, if not in degree, which the 
Tax Commissioners had the sagacity to an- 
ticipate when the taxation of bank surplus 
was confirmed by the courts. The simple 
fact is that the state has actually lost in its 
tax revenue from the banks by the attempt 
to squeeze them to the last extremity, and 
in this sense it has outwitted itself. No 
species of property has, in the matter. of 
taxation, been so unjustly dealt with by the 
state and by the General Government as 
that of bank property. The banks have 
complained; the newspapers have pointed 
out the injustice; and yet the law has’ not 
paused even to notice either and certainly 
has given no sign of any purpose to correct 
the wrong. 





TEE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


We extract from the New York Tribune 
the following remarks on the present aspects 
of business: 


‘‘Comparative quict in financial matters 
at this season is not a bad sign; and the 
dullness which has prevailed during the past 
week has not been due to apathy, prostra- 
tion, or discouragement. Industry has not 
been taking a vacation, though many of the 
dealers in the larger cities have been seeking 
rest. The gathering of the erops goes on 
satisfactorily at the West, and the reports of 
injury to the spring wheat crop in some 
parts of Minnesota and Wisconsin have 
been partially corrected by later dispatches. 
The reports still promise a yield nearly as 
large as that of last year, if the weather in 
the northern regions is not unfavorable 
from this time to the completion of the har- 
vest. Accumulating evidence of the com- 
parative failure of crops in Europe has at 
last caused a sharp change in foreign mar- 
kets, and it is worth noting that the deliv- 
ery of grain at our seaports and our ex- 
ports begin to diminish in quantity. As 
prices are favorable to sellers, the slower 
movement indicates that still higher prices 
are expected. 

**The Treasury has at last invited holders 
of all called Ten-forties to forward them at 
once for redemption, without rebate of _in- 
terest, the obvious purpose being to avoid 
the overcrowding of the office on and after 
the 18th inst., when the call for $160,000,- 
000 matures. Bonds have been co: in 
rapidly of late to the large dealers; but itis 
a matter of surprise that so many of the 
holders were ignorant that their bonds had 
bean called until they applied for the July 
interest. In the case of the banks delay in 
forwarding the bonds may be largely due 
to another cause—namely, the hope that 
other bonds may be bought at lower prices 
next fall. On Saturday $25,319,650 in 
Ten-forty bonds were still held by the banks 
for circulation, the amount having been re- 
duced only $6,000,000 since June 1st. This 
shows, first, that these banks secured only 
a small amount of the $10 certificates, of 
which $30,600,000 have now been converted 

into bonds; and, second, that the banks 
holding the Ten-forties have anticipated 
lower prices for Four-per-cents. after the 
maturity of the large call this week. Lar, 

sales of Four-per-cents. are now made to 

vestors every day, however, and mainly to 
individuals who were ignorant that their 
Ten-forty bonds had been called. When- 
ever these purchases exhaust the supply of 
Four-per-cents. taken for speculation there 
is likely to be an advance in prices; but no 
one Sag Say ot what time that point may be 


“The railroads 
traffic and of earnings for June. The in- 





report a fair increase of: 


the Chicago and Northwestern and $162,- 
524 on the St. Paul—is mainly due, it is 
true, to the low earnings of these roads in 
June of last year; but there is a handsome 
gain in traffic, and the prospect of fair cro 
n the regions which suffered most in 1 
tends to bring forward what lus of 
grain is still there. The Atchison, ka, 
and Santa Fé, with an increase of mi cage, 
reports a gain in earnings of $150,019 for 
June and $1,263,897 for the half year; and 
the Kansas Pacific, without increase of 
mileage, reports a gain of $149,654 for 
June and $526,218 for the half year. The 
rapid development of mining in Colorado, 
th the consequent increase in travel, in 
yo of goods and machinery westward 
and bullion or ore eastward, hapeqee ex: 
lains this increase; but it should be remem- 
that Kansas has gained rr by 
immigration and has been blessed with large 
crops. The reports of earnings on the Hast- 
ern trunk roads are not later than for May; 
but the official report for the Pennsylvania 
is ee gain of $205,253 in gross 
earnings. ormally a gain of 185,000 on 
the Erie in May is reported by President 
Jewett, which would make the corrected 
earnings for eight months of the fiscal year 
$10,502,777, against $10,452,297 for the same 
months of the year prec . The earn- 
ings of the Baltimore and Ohio are not re- 
ported; but the statistics of receipts and 
shipments there show an increase both for 
May and for June.” " 


er, 


DRY GOODS. 





The market remains in about the same 
condition as at the date of our last review. 
Sales in all departments during the week 
have been lizht and unimportant, though 
the demand through the medium of orders 
has been very fair for nearly all staples and 
department goods. Stocks of manufactured 
goods are remarkably light for the season 
and the market continues very firm. 

Cotton goods were without change, Cur- 
rent business was moderate; but the move- 
ment for account of former orders was 
large. The export demand was very good. 
The movement for the week included 
2,594 packages from this port, 88 packages 
from Boston, and 19 packages from other 
ports—in all 2,701 packages for the week; 
and 

Since Jan. 1st, 1879, 87,157 p’k’g’s, valued at.. .$5,203,487 
Same time in 1878, 72,851 p’k’g’s, valued at... 
Same time in 1877, 60,810 p’k’g’s, valued at... 
Same time in 1876, 40,200 p’k’g’s, valued at... 
Same time in 1860, 85,224 p’k’g’s, valued at... 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
fair demand for reassortments. 
were firm and prominent makes are still 
sold largely ahead of production. 

Bleached goods were in light request for 
new business; but all the leading makes are 
under the control of orders and prices are still 
very firm, with an upward tendency, 

Cotton flannels were in fair demand, and 
agents continue to make large deliveries on 
back orders. 

Cottonades were quiet. 

Corset jeans and tickings were in light re- 
quest, 

Print-cloths were in light demand. Prices 
were steady. We quote 4c. for 64x64 
cloths and 3§c. for 56x60. 

Prints were in moderate request for dark 
and medium fancies. Light fancies were 
slow. Shirtings, staples and solids, were in 
limited demand. 

Lawns and piqués were in fair movement. 

Ginghams and dress goods were quiet. 

Woolen goods have beén generally quiet 
for new business. Stocks are small and 
the current receipts are entirely absorbed in 
execution of back orders. Prices continue 
firm. 

Fancy cassimeres were irregular; fine 
grades being in fair demand, with low and 
medium grades comparatively active. 

Cheviot suitings were quiet. 

Worsted coatings were in moderate de- 
tiand at firm prices. 

Overcoatings were in steady request, with 
fancy-back and rough-face goods still lead- 
,ing the market. 

Fiannels and blankets were in light re- 
quest. 

Kentucky jeans and satinets were quiet. 

Foreign dry goods were quiet, except for 
silks and linens, which have moved more 
freely. Jobbers have strictly limited their 
purchases to immediate requirements, and 
have in turn experienced a very moderate 
demand for small selections from retailers. 

Supplies of foreign goods are very low, 
while values remain steady and in some 
cases firm, with a rising tendency. 

dry goods at: this 





‘The imports of for 


ay 


showing an increase of $423,638 as compared 
with last week and $344,728 increase as 
compared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
week is $1,275,268, or something less than 
the imports. 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Mowpay Eventna, July 18th, 1879. 
PRINTS. 
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THE GREAT 
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crease on the Granger roads—$820,158 on | port for the week amount to $1,804,686, CORSET JRANS. 
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for sam 
FRED. EATON & CO., 


oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, 
Toledo, 0. 


R.H. MACY & C0., 


14th ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 





FOR TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS : 
LAR PRICES. apierotng 


Special care given to MAIL Orders from our patrons at 


Home or Tourists. 





DURING JULY AND AUGUST THIS ESTABLISH- 
T CLOSE ON SATURDAY AT 12 O'CLOCK 


RH. MACY & C0. 


To Dry Goods Dealers. 


THE MOST POPULAR and fashionable 
novelty for next fall will be my “ Dec- 
orated’’ Handkerchiefs, Doilics, etc. a 
“ hk» being 


beautifully drawn with Pen and Ink (in- 
delible) in one corner. No two alike. 





work must positively be done during t 
mer months and only a limited number of 
orders can be entered, 

For samples and full particulars address 


F. A. WHITING, Dunellen, N. J. 


GOODS & OUTFITT| Ne 
GOODS MAILED 
To every State and Territory justine 
as ordered, and even then, if not 
as expected, exchanged or the 
money refunded, . 
For samples or prices specify 
on es card what is desired 
and address, 





Mail artment for Samples and Supplies, 
Gnend Depot, Philadelphie., hs 


_WANAMAKER 
SELEASE STATE THE PAPER YOU SAW THIS IN} 


JOHN 








CHEAPEST | - BEST | MUST DURABLE 
UNION WEB {tia anu 
HAMMOCK. [az iressiz 
TO CONSUMERS OF GAS. 


Reduction in Price ! 


OFFICE OF THE MANHATTAN GAS LIGHT } 
COMPANY, 





No. 4 Irving Place, 
New York, June 27th, 1879. 

THE MANHATTAN GAS LIGHT COMPANY RE- 
SPECTFULLY INEORMS ITS CUSTOMERS AND THE 
PUBLIC GENERALLY THAT ON AND AFTER THIS 
DATE THE PRICE OF GAS FURNISHED BY THIS 
COMPANY WILL BE AT THE REDUCED RATE OF 
TWENTY CENTS FOR ONE HUNDRED CUBIC 
FEET TO ALL THOSE WHO CONSUME LESS THAN 
TEN THOUSAND CUBIC FEET OF GAS PER MONTH. 

TO THOSE WHO CONSUME TEN THOUSAND FEET 
PER THE MONTH PRICE WILL BE NINETEEN 
CENTS PER ONE HUNDRED CUBIC FEET, OR ONE 
DOLLAR AND NINETY CENTS PER THOUSAND. 

TO LARGER CONSUMERS A STILL GREATER RE- 
DUCTION WILL BE MADE, THE PRICE DEPENDING 
UPON THE QUANTITY PLIED. 

HAVING AVAILED OF ALL KNOWN IM- 
PROVEMENTS, THIS COMPANY WILL CONTINUE TO 
FURNISH IN THE FUTURE, AS IT HAS D@NE IN THE 
PAST, AS PURE, AS SAFE, AND AS DESIRABLE A 
LIGHT AS CAN BE OBTAINED BY ANY PROCESS 
YET INVENTED ORB DISCOVERED. ; 

CHARLES ROOME, President. 
JAMES W. SMITH, Secretary. 


BLISS BROTHERS, 
PIPTSViELD. MAS! 


uf: e@ 
Bliss 








Tilust: escri Testi. 
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July 17, 1879.) 


Weekly Market Review: 


{For the week ending Friday, July 11th, 18979.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazn, Correz.—The mar- 
ket for invoices has been s 
ant, with an active demand 
ransacted.. The com 
rable. telegraphic ad 
from Rio and the firm position of the local 
market, notwithstanding the large receipts 
which have come to hand, to 
steady absorption of stock 
has developed a very co 
among both buyers and sellers; and, as a 
uence, the former have readily sub- 

to the general advance in 
which has taken p Mp Co: 
No further transactions have been 
in Padang and the mark 








trong and buey- 


and a limited assortment. 
in fair supply.and closed 


: 40. O 
eae a 


the stock is much reduced. No =} 
perfine have been active at a further ad- 
ommon Extras are scarce and in 
t much higher fi 3, 
business has been done in low 
Straights at a decided advance, 


ere taken freely by West Subsequently a 
lost and een 
figures. We quote: 


Teported 
et is quiet and 
ers are scarcely so anxious 
For West India descri: 
tions there continues to be a fair deman 
and, while the tone is 


steadier, in sympathy 
with the strong positi 


on of the Rio market, 
et unwilling to 





stances there has been a slight concession 


POT mA peo 


Good, Ordinary, to Choice 





ststpeseteve seseesceccecd® @is. | EX, Amber, Tad.’O: and Mich: Beans, Marrows, choice, 1878. . 


TOPCO OOOH Dee ererereeeeeeons 


Red’ Hoop Extras (Ship- 
Wheat, Bx., Ohio, Ind.. 
St. Louis Single Extras “8 

e 8 Single 
: le Extras 


White Kidney, choice, 1878 
Red Kidney, choice, 1878, 
Beans, Black, ehols 
PROVISIONS.—Porx.—A_ limited 
mand,coupled with the hot weather, has 
& very depressing effect, which the “‘ bears” 
advantage of, and 
aily and rapidly. At 
ing has obtained, es- 
Chicago, where the dealings have 
immense and at a great loss, 
Pork has ruled dull at the decline, © 


0 public auction sale 


nm quick to take 
prices have declined d. 
times .a Ag ve feel 
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BDODDDSHDDD DOL OOAGSOOALDSD 
AXBNMAAAA RAR THOMA amo® 
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SUGAR.—Raw Sucar.—There has been 
strong market, and a large 
n transacted at gradually 
The active demand 
fined and the rapid- 


hardening prices 
which has existed for 
ity with which the dai 
been disposed of has cre: 
for raw material, 
paid the advanc 
anxious to secure stock to me. 


ated a large demand 
and buyers have will 
e price deman 


Aan 
s3s 
83s 


grades show an advance of 
of a cent over our 


Rye Frour has been in fair demand 
while the medium 


has ruled steady. We quote: 
Rye Flour, Fine............ 


=] 
= 


oo 
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PAPO Oe reer eseereseses 


Larp is decidedly lower and feverish atthe 
decline, with a large busi 
a Western Steam, tes. , per aay 


z 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba. 
Loaf 





vont £ 
8828 = 


Corn Meal, Prize 


GRAIN.—Wuear. 
marked change in th 
ket since our last, 
tremely sanguine 
Northwest. The 
pleted, and the pa far as 


yield and excellent 
states will make g 
yield in others. 

treme views of holders of both 

Spring grades very effectually c 
rt trade, and since then the 
ports from Lendon, also 
nt, have exerted a marked 
ge in the tone and spirit of the 
esterday’s market a much stro 
sire was shown to sell, and at 
‘call’ the late options declined 
and ‘‘spot,” though in licht 
quiet, Between the “calig” 
ing prevailed, and much of 


Oils occa se eds 7 


Extra 
YELLOW.—Coffee C.............2°"" 7 








descriptions are in 
tradeand the stock 
ry slowly. New Or.eans.— 
ues to be a moderate demand 
e; but the market ig without 
ture worthy of note. 
inal and barely obtain- 


limited request from the 


from the Contine 


the decline sub- 
'Y Was recovered, and at the 
the falling off in the 
st options was recov 
y regained; but still later 
8 conceded, with more de- 
Spring is lower, 
and closed weak, 


Later it was full 
some decline wa: 


quite unsalable, 
ontinues unfavorable 
George’s Bank sold 

sales have been made of 
ex aes at 18 cents, Bar- 


ae tr in 


Seo ee eseeeesenes 


tee were sere eseee 





SALT.—Factory-Filled cont 
as the receipts are 
r in excess of co: 
e stock of Bulk is being 
and, with little being re- 
ng as regards prices {is firm, 3 

ore quotations are for Ash- Red Winter, Ungraded 
No. 2 Milwaukee, 


n’s $1.15, Evans’ and 


No. 4 Spring... 202220722." gg 
Corn.—The market has bee 


ool Ground 65@75 cents 
8 25@27 cents per bushel, M 
ean 21@23, Inagua 24@25, and C 
cash. ; Wa 





for mark: 


‘sal Values ae en 
Sheep, and 22,221 


GENERAL MARKET. 


barely’ sendy, 
No.1 Mixed...........ccccee00— 5j1@— — 
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Portion of the 
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e, 1878...... 2 


have been more active. We quote: 
Meas, NOW .....5s0cccesscenecees 9 50 
Rh wedi egiaias el Wamieen 9 25 
ptemoeseescncesedscs 9 00 

eee e eee eeeeeseesseceeses 11 50 


Bacon.—The market has been tame and 
dull most of the time, and values have been 
very uncertain, although ‘‘spot” lots are com- 
poaeieely steady, owing 


WESTERN, 


FOO e Ce eeeeeeeeesesee 


COO e ee ee ee eeeeeres 


Prime City...... .....secc0000.., 6 10 
Prime No. 1 City....... dveam +6 00 
ettle-rendered............ 6 60 
Refired, South American......... 6 
Continent,......... oeee.6 60 
Refined, West Indies............. 6 45 


Cur Meats.—The market has been on 
moderately active; but, with a 
and small arrivals of Hogs, 
steady. We quote: 


Ns ssi Re dein does evedio cone S 
Smoked Hams.............05 see00s.., 10 
Shoulders 


OB. ce ccescenees . 


Barret Beer has been in fair demand and 
has ruled firm, peng grad 


Bger has ruled pends and in fair 
$18.50 for Philad 
and .50 for City do, 
Brrr Hams have been in d 
improved at $19@19.50. 


CATTLE MARKET.—For medium and 


Beef Cattle there has been 
;_ but the rece’ 


the quality of those 
arriving running mostly etton” to good. 


inal in price, in the absence of im 


sold. fairl 
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: —— chiefly: for ty 
nent, where the crop p. are unfavor- 
able, the tone has "beeh Armes 





80@40 cents, all cash. 


: } is 
closes dull at the of affairs is due to 


rule, talk confidently of 
dict an early reaction that will force 


ing 
find all holders free sellers, 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market has been 
and with ample stocks receivers have 
obtain previous prices. We 


Pee ee erat eseeseeese 


FPP PORE wee eeees 


State, Dairies............... ‘ 


x) 
actory, fair to prime....... 
EGGS,—The market remains without es- 
receipts and demand 

, and values show 


to the stock being 
To arrive, the tone was weaker 


sential change, the 
at the close. We quote: a 


POTATOES, Erc.—The market is un- 
demand confined to new, 
which are not arrivi 
to cause weakness in prices, We 


ness. We quote: FRUIT.-Do ue 
change to note and the market is dull. We 
uote : 


t 
prices 








les the most 


Ground Bone...;... 81 
a Crescent Bone 7 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 


Soluble Pacific Guano 
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l0%e. for ordi- 
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Lambs somewhat; 
considerable at- 


ROBT 43 Vesey St., N. ¥., P. 


First-Class ‘Printers’ Materials. 


: 110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 
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Commerriat, 


TAX ASSESSMENTS. 


Tae tax assessments of this city for the 
present year show, as compared with last 
year, an increase of $17,278,860 in real 
estate and a decrease of $21,597,120 in per- 
sonal estate. This decrease of taxable per- 
sonal property is largely due to the reduc- 
tion of such property engaged in the bank- 
ing business. The banks, finding their 
surplus to be included in the valuation of 
their shares, and that the assessed valuation 
of this class of property was raised from 
$73,000,000 in 1875 to $85,000,000 in 1876, 
determined to reduce their banking cap- 
ital; and this year the assessment is brought 
down $58,000,000, which shows a reduc- 
tion of $27,000,000 in the last four years. 
They took this course in order to relieve 
themselves from the burden of an exorb- 
itant and merciless taxation. If the civil 
authority would not relieve them, they 
decided to seek their own relief in this way. 

The result is that there has been a con- 
tinuous decline in the volume of taxable 
bank property since 1875. The capital of 
banks has been reduced and their surplus 
distributed; and now the assessors find 
$27,000,000 less of this property than they 
found four years ago. This is just the re- 
sult in kind, if not in degree, which the 
Tax Commissioners had the sagacity to an- 
ticipate when the taxation of bank suxplus 
was confirmed by the courts. The simple 
fact is that the state has actually lost in its 
tax revenue from the banks by the attempt 
to squeeze them to the last extremity, and 
in this sense it has outwitted itself. No 
species of property has, in the matter of 
taxation, been so unjustly dealt with by the 
state and by the General Government as 
that of bank property. The banks have 
complained; the newspapers have pointed 
out the injustice; and yet the law has not 
paused even to notice either and certainly 


has given no sign of any purpose to correct 
the wrong. 





THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


We extract from the New York Tribune 
the following remarks on the present aspects 
of business: 


‘‘Comparative quiet in financial matters 
at this season is not a bad sign; and the 
dullness which has prevailed during the past 
week has not been due to apathy, prostra- 
tion, or discouragement. Industry has not 
been taking a vacation, though many of the 
dealers in the larger cities have been seeking 
rest. The gathering of the crops on 
satisfactorily at the West, and the reports of 
injury to the spring wheat crop in some 
parts of Minnesota and Wisconsin have 
been partially corrected by later dispatches, 
The reports still promise a yield nearly as 
large as that of last year, if the weather in 
the northern regions is not unfavorable 
from this time to the completion of the har- 
vest. Accumulating evidence of the com- 

arative failure of crops in Europe has at 
ast caused a sharp change in foreign mar- 
kets, and it is worth noting that the deliv- 
ery of grain at our seaports and our ex- 
ports begin to diminish in quantity. As 
prices are favorable to sellers, the slower 
movement indicates that still higher prices 
are expected. 

‘«The Treasury has at last invited holders 
of all called Ten-forties to forward them at 
once for redemption, without rebate of in- 
terest, the obvious purpose being to avoid 
the overcrowding of the office on and after 
the 18th inst., when the call for $160,000,- 
000 matures, Bonds have been coming in 
rapidly of late to the large dealers; but it is 
a matter of surprise that so many of the 
holders were ignorant that their bonds had 
been called until they applied for the July 
interest. In the case of the banks delay in 
forwarding the bonds may be largely due 
to another cause—namely, the hope that 
other bonds may be bought at lower prices 
next fall. On Gehamtay $25,819,650 in 
Ten-forty bonds were still held by the banks 
for circulation, the amount having been re- 
duced only $6,000,000 since June ist. This 
shows, first, that these banks secured only 
a small amount of the $10 certificates, of 
which $30,600,000 have now been converted 

into bonds; and, second, that the banks 
holding the Ten-forties have anticipated 
lower prices for Four-per-cents, after the 
maturity of the large call this week. Large 
sales of Four-per-cents. are now made to in- 
vestors every day, however, and mainly to 
individuals who were ignorant that thelr 
Ten-forty bonds had been called. When- 
ever these purchases exhaust the supply of 
a a. taken for speculation there 
is likely to ne = Noe - prices; but no 
one can say at what time that point 
reached. ane 


“The railroads report a fair increase 
traffic and of earnings for June, The ie 






crease on the “roads—€320,158 on 
the Chicago ol Mevermen and $162,- 
524 on the St. Paul—is mainly due, it is 
true, to the low earnings of these roads in 
June of last year; but there is a handsome 
oe, tn Seile, Re See Prompent Oe eet fae 
the regions which suffered most in 1878 
tends to bring forward what lus of 
grain is still there. The Atchison, To’ ; 
and Santa Fé, with an increase of mi age, 
reports a gain in earnings of $150,019 for 
June and $1,268,897 for the half year; and 
the Kansas Pacific, without increase of 
mileage, reports a gain of $149,654 for 
June and $526,218 for the half year. The 
rapid development of mining in Colorado, 
with the consequent increase in travel, in 
oe of goods and machinery westward 
and bullion or ore eastward, yom? ex- 
lains this increase; but it should be remem- 
red that Kansas has gained langet by 
immigration and has been blessed with large 
crops. The reports of earnings on the East- 
ern trunk roads are not later than for May; 
but the official report for the Pennsylvania 
is ——— gain of $205,253 in gross 
earnings. ormally a gain of 185,000 on 
the Erie in May is reported by President 
Jewett, which would make the corrected 
earnings for eight months of the fiscal year 
$10,502,777, against $10,452,297 for the same 
months of the year preceding. The earn- 
ings of the Baltimore and Ohio are not re- 
ported; but the statistics of receipts and 
shipments there show an increase both for 
May and for June.” 


———E EEE 
DRY GOODS. 

The market remains in about the same 
condition as at the date of our last review. 
Sales in all departments during the week 
have been light and unimportant, though 
the demand through the medium of orders 
has been very fair for nearly all staples and 
department goods. Stocks of manufactured 
goods are remarkably light for the season 
and the market continues very firm. 

Cotton goods were without change. Cur- 
rent business was moderate; but the move- 
ment for account of former orders was 
large. The export demand was very good, 
The movement for the week included 
2,594 packages from this port, 88 packages 
from Boston, and 19 packages from other 
ports—in all 2,701 packages for the week; 
and 
Since Jan. 1at, 1879, 87,157 p'k’g’s, valued at...@6,208,497 
Same time in 1878, 72,851 p’k’g’s, valued at... 4,482,618 
Same time in 1877, 60,810 p’k’g’s, valued at... 4,188,878 
Same time in 1976, 40,200 p’k’g’s, valued at... 4,016,868 
Same time in 1860, 85,294 p’k’g’s, valued at... 6,117,422 

Brown sheetings and shirtings 
fair demand for reassortments. 
were firm and prominent makes 
sold largely ahead of production. 

Bleached goods were in light request for 
new business; but all the leading makes are 
under the control of orders and prices are still 
very firm, with an upward tendency. 

Cotton flannels were in fair demand, and 
agents continue to make large deliveries on 
back orders. 

Cottonades were quiet. : 

Corset jeans and tickings were in light re- 
quest. 

Print-cloths were in light demand. Prices 
were steady. We quote 4jc. for 64x64 
cloths and 8c. for 56x60. 

Prints were in moderate request for dark 
and medium fancies. Light fancies were 
slow. Shirtings, staples and solids, were in 
limited demand, 

Lawns and piqués were in fair movement, 

Ginghams and dress goods were quiet. 

Woolen goods have been generally quiet 
for new business. Stocks are small and 
the current receipts are entirely absorbed in 
execution of back orders. Prices continue 
firm. 

Fancy cassimeres were irregular; fine 
grades being in fair demand, with low and 
medium grades comparatively active. 

Cheviot suitings were quiet. 

Worsted coatings were in moderate de- 
mand at firm prices. 

Overcoatings were in steady request, with 
fancy-back and rough-face goods still lead- 
ing the market. 

Flannels and blankets were in light re- 
quest. 

Kentucky jeans and satinets were quiet. 

Foreign dry goods were quiet, except for 
silks and linens, which have moved more 
freely. Jobbers have strictly limited their 
purchases to immediate requirements, and 
have in turn experienced a very moderate 
demand for small selections from retailers. 
Supplies of foreign goods are very low, 
while values remain steady and in some 


were in 
Prices 
are still 





cases firm, with a rising tendency. 
The imports of foreign dry goods at this 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





port. for the week amount.to $1,804,886, 
showing an increase of $428,638 as compared 
with last week and $844,728 increase as 
compared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
week is $1,275,268, or something less than 
the imports. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mowpay Evenina, July 13th, 1870. 
PRINTS, 





Albion........+..+. 64|/Hartel ......ssecees — 
Allens ........+-++++ 64|Mallory ..... vocene 6 
American ......... +» —:Manchester........ — 
Southbridge..... a |Merrimack, D ..... — 
MING 6s. cceccscese 6 |Oriental.........0. — 
Cocheco, L.......... —|Pacific,......... ow 
Dunnells............ —!Richmond......... — 
Freeman..........++ 5 |gimpson’sMourn’g. ef 
Garner & Co......... 6 |Sprague..... vntade 
Gloucester .......... a amsutta.......0. — 
Hamilton..........06 Washington ....... — 
GINGHAMS 
Amoskeag . .-- 9 |Lancaster ......... 9 
Belfast...... oo S |Gloucester. cenece 9 
Bates ...... e ... 84,Renfrew...... doves 
Glasgow .....2+...+- 8 \Southwark........ % 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A,4—4..... 84/Lawrence, LL...... 
“ “H, 4—+4..... 8 iT 6 e 6: 
« Pat... a 
“«  6D,44..... 7 Hd XXX... 9 
“ Lb, 4-4:.) 58/Massachusetts, BB. 6} 
“ — V,$0-ineh “ E... 6 
Agawam, F....... 7 -e J... ot 
Augusta, Fegan se OPE 
«80-inch .. “ Standard. 8 
Appleton, A, 4—4. Medford, 4—4..... 7 
" n... 64|Nashua, O, 33-inch. 
Bedford R, 8—4.. 4 “© °R, 86-inch. 7 


E, 40-inch. 
“ W,48-inch.12 
Newmarket, A..... 6 

OF yy. Mae 
«Rie a 
Pacific, Extra...... 8 
ERE: TR 
Pepperell, EB..ccoee 8 












Ww 
7 \Pittefleld, A....... 





Harrisburgh, Biseses 74 Pocasset : 
Hyde Park, Stand’d.. Th Bosses 
Indian Head, 4—4... 
a 80-in... 
Indian Orchard, . 8 
« EE, 7% 
sad NN. 7 
“ RR. 
Laconia, AA......... 8 
hii OB scdetieok oA 
6. {O.edeacnm, & 
a Pease 
Langley, A......,... a 1 
‘Standard .. 7 eevee 
Lyman, E, 4—4...... 8 “ -10—4....% 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 








45-in...11 
-+16 
G %—4.... 

Blackstone,AA,4—4, 8 “«  g4 tiller 
Blackstone River.... 8 vis 9—4.....%4 
Cabot, 7—8.......0.. 7] 10-4... 8% 
tad 88 rote arte 8 |Red Bank,4—4.... 7 

“  42inch......-1 uid I-8 
Slaterville, A, 4—4. 7 





Clinton, CCG, 4—4::-10 | Tuscarora, tent 
dene, 9 | Utica Nonpariel : 
Dwight, 8, 4... 8 pas 4—4. .13} 
a ARRAS xe “ 5—4..18 
Forestdale, 4—4..... 9 “ 6—4. .20 
Fruit of the Loom: 4 8—4. B25 
4—4, 10 beg 9—4, .85 
Renton, <4 Kaewaes St - = P say ‘ Std 
reen, G, 4—4...... . auregan, No.1... 
Great Falls, 8....... 6 |Wamsutta, 4—4 ...12 
Ms : -.16 
ys A....... 8 !Williamsville, 4~4..1 
“ AA White Rock, 4—4.. 
ey 9 |Whitinsville,4—4.. 
“ %—8.. 7 


Gold Medal, nt : 
bad %—8.... 6 Waltham, 6—4.....18 





Hills: ; rd i oy 
Semper Idem, 4—4. owe 
Pete ee] 10k 8 
Amosk 7164 Otis, CC 114 
OBkeAg.......0006 ps cinnesceve 
Blue Hill............ at Pear! River........ 16 
Columbia, Heavy....15 |Warren, AXA..... 14 
VEFCtt. .cccccccccecs 1 pidimite: SPR iit 
Haymaker........... 8} 6 OO..2. 000k 
Otis, AXA .......... 14 |York....... becess 15 
60 BBicis'e cctidcovee 124 


8 
American ......8} 


TRIPES. 
Otis, BB.....10 
Amoskeag.....11 _- 


ty Pittsfield... g 53 
pA coeee — @14 |Thorndike: 


a eseces — @I2 B...1 11. 
Hamilton......11 @12 |Uncasville,A a Sot 
keag, ACA.....17 Hamilto 

Amoske: «.--17 |Hamilton........06 

“ eat amon, 0p 

se B....+++..144| Lewiston, A, 86-in..1 
wll {Methuen} A’A......15 

‘Pearl River........16 


Pittsfield...... 
Swift River... 


© ..o0ee 
as Durisscas 


soveceeedl 
CE.........17 
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Canoe River......... 8$/Lawrence, Satteens 8 
Hyde Park .......... 8 irl? 8 
Indian Orchard...... 8 |Pepperell.......... 9 
WN DRILLS, 
Appleton...... 8 Massachusetts, G... ? 
‘Au ai 74|Pep ll...ssceee. Sk 
Boot, A ......see000 8 hs or eee bhi 8 


Lace-Making Materials, 


This beautiful and useful fancy work has become so 
fr'the ned "We import direct. Large 3 or ain 4 
in stock. Send 60 cents or $1.00 for sample ics 


FRED. EATON & CO., 
oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, 
Toledo, oO. 


R.H. MACY & 60,, 


14th ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS IN POPU- 
LAR PRICES, 


Special care given to MAIL Orders from our patrons at 


Home or Tourists. 








DURING JULY AND AUGUST THIS ESTABLISH- 
Boon WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY AT 12 O'CLOCK 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


To Dry Goods Dealers. 


THE MOST POPULAR and fashionable 
ae ‘or next fall will be “ Dec- 
orat a 


arene a po ~—_ tts a 
vigne' ure skete. being 
beautifully drawn with Pen and Ink (in- 
delible) in one corner. No two alike, 

FOR THE FALL AND HOLIDAY de- 
mand orders should be given NOW, as the 
work ne be done during the sum- 
mer months and only a limited number of 
orders can be entered, 

For samples and full particulars address 


F. A. WHITING, Dunellen, N. J. 


OUTFITTING 


DS MAILED 
rte not 





Ss, 





on 
— and address, 


Mail for Sam; 
Bes wah ow ; apie god 
JOHN. WANAMAKER 
PPLEASE STATE THE PAPER YOU SAW THis IND 


CHART! ST! MOST DURABLE 
UNION WEB | via fins, 
HAMMOCK, |ersr#sst 
TO CONSUMERS OF GAS. 


Reduction in- Price! 


OF THE MANHATTAN GAS LIGHT 
— COMPANY } 











No. 4 Irving Place, 

New York, June 27th, 1879. 
THE MANHATTAN GAS LIGHT COMPANY RE- 
SPECTFULLY INEORMS ITS CUSTOMERS AND THE 
PUBLIC GENERALLY THAT ON AND AFTER THIS 
DATE THE PRICE OF GAS FURNISHED BY THIS 
COMPANY WILL BE AT THE REDUCED RATE OF 
TWENTY CENTS FOR ONE HUNDRED CUBIC 
FEET TO ALL THOSE WHO CONSUME LESS THAN 
TEN THOUSAND OUBIO FEET OF GAS PER MONTH. 

TO THOSE WHO CONSUME TEN THOUSAND FEET 
PER THE MONTH PRICE WILL BE NINETEEN 
CENTS PER ONE HUNDRED CUBIC FEET, OR ONE 
DOLLAR AND NINETY CENTS PER THOUSAND. . 

TO LARGER CONSUMERS. A STILL GREATER RE- 
DUCTION WILL BE MADE, THE PRICE DEPENDING 
UPON THE QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

HAVING AVAILED ITSELF OF ALL KNOWN IM- 
PROVEMENTS, THIS COMPANY WILL CONTINUE TO 
FURNISH IN THE FUTURE, AS IT HAS D@NE IN THE 
PAST, AS PURE, AS SAFE, AND AS DESIRABLE A 
LIGHT AS CAN BE OBTAINED BY ANY PROCESS 
YET INVENTED OR DISCOVERED. 

CHARLES ROOME, President. 
JAMES W. SMITH, Secretary. 
BLISS BROTHERS, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Sent, 





For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
24. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 





bing Arrangements, see page 31, 
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otamaed waatu aa NOs OR eS - at 
Weekly  Mhurbet Review, 
(For the week ending Fridsy, July Lith, 1870.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 
-COFFER—Brizi, Correr:—The mar-: 
ket for invoices has been strong and buoy- 
ant, with an active demand and a very large 
business transacted., The continued stron 
and yee vlegraphic advices receiv: 
from Rio and the Position of the local 
market, notwithstanding the | receipts 
which have come to hand, together with a 
steady absorption of stock by consumers, 
has developed a very confident feeling 
among both buyers and sellers; and, as a 
consequence, the former have readily sub- 
mitted: to the general’ advance in prices 
which has taken place, Miup CoFFEEs.— 
No further transactions have been reported 
in Padang and the market is quiet and 
; but buyers are scarcely so anxious 
to s€cure stock. For West India descri 
tions there continues to be a fair demand; 
and, while the tone is steadier, in sympathy 
with the strong position of the Rio market, 
buyers are as yet unwilling to pay the ad- 
vance asked by holders, and in some in- 
stances there has been a slight concession 
to effect sales. We quote: 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 10$ @20 
Santos, Best to Choice.........s.00 1b @195 





Laguayra........ssessees ees | 
TEA.—There has been some business in 
progress from first hands; but the aggre- 
gate is small and the market continues to 
wear a very dull appearance. Greens are 
uiet. There was no public auction sale 
this week. We quote: 
Hyson...... Md ébi0b'4 6 002% 
Young Hyson....... 
English Breakfast... on 
Uncolored Japan.... pit 
QOMORS i ise celei eevee tee. to0es 
SUGAR.—Raw Suaar.—There has been 
an active and strong market, and a large 
business has been transacted at gradually 
hardening prices, The active demand 
which has existed for Refined and the rapid- 
ity with which the daily production has 
been disposed of has created a large demand 
for raw material, and buyers have willingly 
paid the advance price demanded, belie 
anxious to secure stock to meet their in- 
creasing requirements. REFmNED.—The 
market has been active and excited, the 
entire otneing of each ome 4 being readil 
sold up at gradually hardening prices. All 





grades show an advance of fully one-eighth 
of a cent over our previous quotations, 
tinued most in ‘demand, are one-quarter of 
acent higher. Yesterday the demand was 
in excess of the supply, and the market 


closed very strong at our quotations and in 
e quote: 


sellers’ favor. 





Raw.—Fair to.prime Cuba........... 6 
Harp.—Cut Loaf cove Fs} ¢ 
Crushed..........06 oi. 8 
Powdered,.....i.cccccceeee 29 
GRANULATED......:...... eaeaeeeane 
Wuitz.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 8. 
Steam Refined A.......... 7 8 
Extra C....cccoceses wondes 7 7 
YELLOW.—Coffee C.........cceeeees 7 7 
Other grades............. 6, 


MOLASSES.—The demand for boiling 
stock is not brisk and the market is rather 
quiet and quotations nominal. Holders ask 
25 cents for 50° test; but this price is barely 
obtainable. Grocery descriptions are in 
limited request from the tradeand the stock 


Cusa, Grocery Grades ............... 
«? Bolling Grades Sade hanedne ses 5 aoe 
New Orteans, New Crop, Fancy....— @42 
"= se ee Good... 28 @40 


FISH.—The demand for good des 
Mackerel continues to cameos; but the 
receipts are yet small, being insufficient to 
meet the eager inquiries daily made. 
bed pe for medium No. 8 and $7@$8 

or No. 2, which prices show an advance. 
The tone of the market is strong for early 
deliveries, and the prospects are that higher 
prices will rule in the near future. Cod are 
scarce, as the weather continues unfavorable 
forcuring. George’s Bank sold at $3.624@ 

.75. Further sales have been made of*| 

led Herring, ex vessel, at 18 cents. Bar- 
rel Herring af neglected. 

SALT.—Factory-Filled continues irreg- 
ular in price, as the receipts are liberal a 
the supply far in excess of consumptive re- 
quirements. The stock of Bulk is being 
rapidly reduced, and, with little being re- 
ceived, the feeling as regards prices is firm. 
The nominal store quotations are for Ash- 
ton’s Tixerpool Fine $2.50 per sack, Hig- 
oa $2.40, Phoenix $2, Deakin’s and 

ashin n’s $1.15, Evans’ and Worthing- 
ton’s $1.05@1.10, other brands $1@1.10, 
Fetes np Ground 5 cents, Turk’s 
Islands 25@27 cents per bushel, Mediterran- 
po 21@28, Inagua 24@25, and Curacao 30, 





GENERAL ' MARKET. 






wapsouen ceeuln apna aed. beam 
@ very active, uoy- 
ant market since our last, jobbers and ship- 
Petition for the prominent grades of Spring 
on for the promin es Pp’ 
ron oe oa Rete my was 80 
as to give sellers a van 
up to noon on Friday, when the marked 
decline in Winter options at the 
early call checked the local and export de- 
mand; but holders of Spring Wheat brands 
declined to yield, having very small stocks 
and a limited assortment. inter Wheat 
brands have been in fair supply and closed 
rather weak, more especially grades valued 
at $5.20@$5.40. On Wednesday and Thurs- 
day these grades were taken freely by West 
India and Central American shippers and 
the stock is much reduced. No 2 and Su- 
perfine have been active at a further ad- 
vance. Common Extras are scarce and in 
demand at much higher aa, A large 
business has been done in low Clears and 
Straights at a decided advance. We quote: 


Sour Extras... .ccccccccccceces $8 25 $4 50 
INGE Wiracccceaveacesseae Scadéee SD 
Superfine...... Sdncese cccccccee 8 
State Extra Brands......... om @ 
State Fancy Brands........... 4 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 4 
Minnesota Clear.............. 4 
Minnesota Straight.......... «a 8 
Minnesota Patents...... 6 aati 
Winter Wheat Seconds....... 4 


Seer eee e ere eres esesee 


xtras 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., and Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., and i. Superfine. ° 
a _ Hoop Extras (Ship- 

INGE) kg 0 bid « b'n 06 did ta caine ob Dass 
“white Wheat, Ex., Ohio, Ind.. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 
8t. Louis Single Extras....... 
St. Louts Double Extras...... 
8t. Louis 


Winter Wheat, Patents...... ° 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 
City Mills, for West Indies.... 
City Mills, for Europe........ 
SouTHERN FLovun has been fairly active, 
and the low and medium grades have ad- 
vanced, closing firm. Bakers’ Extras have 
sold well and are in light supply. Family 
brands have ruled quiet; but are strongly 
held. New has been offered more freely; 
but is unsable. We quote: 


SRSSSSARRRS ASS SSosassss 
@DDHODHSDODDD DDD GOOHSHHHSDS 
OAD ASANTE POUR COCOA RA CO 
SARASSSSSER SHS SRaSRESSE 


PAAAMAAAH ee COO 


No. 2 Southern ...........0.005 $260@ 840 
Balt., Alex., and. Georgetown, 
Mixed to Good Sup........ -. 839 @ 410 


Balt., Alex., and Georgetown 
Extra and Family..........0 5 50 6 40 


Richmond Extra........ coccese OO 6 30 
Richmond Family............ -. 640 6 50 
Baltimore, Howard St. brands.. 5 00 6 00 
Maryland and Delaware........ 5 25 6 00 
Ryr Fiour has been in fair demand and 
3 ruled steady. We quote: on + 
Rye Flour, Fine...... eccccccess $2 2 @ $2 35 
Rye Flour, State...... soscecese 3 BO 8 60 
Rye Flour, Pennsylvania....... 8 20 8 40 


Corn Mga has slightly improved; but th 
demand has been light and the stoek 


nowt 
RSSa & 


Corn Meal, Brand ic fecks eo 
Corn Meal, Prize Medal........ — — 


GRAIN.—Wueat.—There has been a 
marked change in the features of the mar- 
ket since our last, due largely to the ex- 
tremely sanguine crop reports from the 
Northwest. The harvest of Winter Wheat 
is about completed, and the result, so far as 
known, is highly satisfactory. The lar 
yield and excellent quality in half of the 
states will make good any deficiency in the 
yield in others. On Wednesday the ex- 
treme views of holders of both Winter and 
Spring grades very effectually checked the 
a trade, and since then the more favor- 
able weather reports from Lendon, also 
from the Continent, have exerted a marked 
change in the tone and spirit of the market. 
At yesterday’s market a much stronger de- 
sire was shown to sell, and at the early 
‘‘call” the late options declined 2} cents, 
and ‘‘ spot,” though in light supply, ruled 
‘quiet. Between the “calls” a better feel- 
ing prevailed, and much of the decline sub- 
mitted to early was recovered, and at the 
last “‘call” most of the falling off in the Sep- 
tember and August options was recovered. 
Later it was fully regained; but still later 
some decline was conceded, with more de- 
sire to sell July options: Spring is lower, 
has been quite unsalable, and closed weak. 
We quote: 

White Extra......... socccecee 1 184 @1 19 





Red Winter, No.1............. 120 
Red Winter, No. 2....... ee: be 1 
1 


SSSSr8as8l |B! 





Corn.—The market has been subject to 
frequent fluctuations, with a brisk demand 
both for export and on speculative account. 
The Og ea and at the sources of sup- 

ly have light, and as a rule prices 
ve favored the seller; though at the close 
the market was quiet and steady, 
particularly for futures. We quote: 





ASHES have only a small in , at un- 
chan Pecos. Pot are qu cts. 
and rear 6@6}. "ee ny » ¢ 
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“No. 2Mixed........00..0...000— 
Steamer 


ee el 


| Pa Re a - 


No. 
Un OMY... Seeds cdnkp oduecucen 4U0 


sae 46 
No. 2 White....2...5.... cece ae 


Ryre.—The arrivals have been light, and, 
with a fair demand, chiefly forthe Conti- 
nent, where the crop p ts are unfavor- 
able, the tone has been er. Business, 
however, has been restricted by small offer- 
ings and the strong views of holders. We 

ote State at 65; Canada at 64}, to arrive; 

o. 2 Western 68@63}, part to arrive. 

Oats.—Immediately after our last writ- 
oper advanced, under a good demand, 
light receipts, and higher prices in the West. 
Subsequently a portion of the advance was 
lost and the market closes dull at the inside 
figures, We quote: 





Bar.Ey.—The inquiry has been light and 
values are nominal. les of Feed Stuff 
at 51@52 cents and No. 3 Western 55. 

Beans anp Pras.—The demand and re- 
ceipts have been light. We quote: 

Beans, Mediums, choice, 1878...$1 30 @§1 824 
Beans, Marrows, choice, 1878... 1 323@ 1 35 
Beans, Pea, choice, 1878 ........ 180 @1 ot 
Beans, White Kidney, choice, 1878 1 830 @ 1 
Beans, Red Kidney, choice, 1878, 2 70 @ 2 75 
Beans, Black, choice, 1878...... 2 25 @ 2 30 


PROVISIONS.—Porx.—A_ limited de- 
mand,coupled with the hot weather,has had 
a very depressing effect, which the ‘‘ bears” 
have been quick to take advantage of, and 
prices have declined daily and rapidly. At 
times a panicky feeling has obtained, eés- 
postely in Chicago, where the dealings have 

en immense and at a great loss. ‘‘Spot” 
Pork has ruled dull at the decline. Options 
have been more active. We quote: 





Bacon.—The market has been tame and 
dull most of the time, and values have been 
very uncertain, although ‘‘spot” lots are com- 
paratively steady, owing to the stock being 
moderate. To arrive, the tone was weaker 
at the close. We quote: 

WESTERN. 


Lamp is decidedly lower and feverish at the 
detline, with a large business. We quote: 








Tnddagdadeces cadesedecagoenes 15 6 20 
Prime City..... b edseed soeceeeeB 10 @ 6 125 
Prime No. 1 City.............000 6 00 _ 
Prime Kettle-rendered............ 6 60 _ 

fired, South American...... +6 70 _ 
Refined, Continent.......... eees.6 60 _ 
Refined, West Indies............. 6 45 _ 





Cur Mgats.—The market has been only 
moderately active; but, with a light supply 
and small arrivals of Hogs, prices remain 
steady. We quote: 


Pickled Hams...........ses+++ Scgccl 1 
Pickled Shoulders.............eee08 we. 5 
ickled Bellies..........s000 seeeee — 

0) ttkincndatuanannasaaae 10 @11 
Smoked Shoulders.............. anende 6 
Smoked Strips.......+-sseerseee eccceee M4@ 8 
Fresh Hams . 8 





Fresh Bellies........ gabdedsdanaavescas i 6 

Barrev Beer has been in fair demand and 
has ruled firm, the better grades the most 
salable. Sales of 400 bbls. ag $9@10 for 
Plain Mess, $11@11.50 for Extra Mess and 
Packet, and $18.50@14 for Family. 

CANNED Bez haS been in demand and has 
ruled firm. 

Trerce Bex has ruled steady and in fair 
demand. $18.50 for Philadelphia Extra 
India Mess and $20@25.50 for do, 

Brer Hamshave been in demand and have 
improved at $19@19.50. 


CATTLE MARKET.—For medium and 
prime grades Beef Cattle there has been 
considerable inquiry: but the receipts of 
such have been limited, the quality of those 
arriving running mostly common to good. 
The market closes about steady at an ad- 
vance for the week of one-half cent per 
lb. The sales were at 8}@10%c. for ordi- 

to extra Steers, to dress 55@57 Ibs, to 

the gross cwt. Milch Cows continue nom- 
inal in price, in the absence of important 
demand. Oalves have sold fairly; but the 
market has exhibited no activity. Vea 
uoted 44@6ic. and Buttermilk. 24@34c. 
Toxvesoil receipts and less demand has 
weakened the market for Lambs somewhat; 
but Sheep have met with considerable at- 
tention and values have, as a rule, been 
ph Poeragar We nore = | ic. 
heep 34@5ic. rec 1) ve 
Hogs latterly have been chiefly to slaughter- 
ers direct, and those that have been re- 
ceived far market parpo have generally 
found a slow sale. alues are entirely 
The for the week have 





nominal. 
been 9,898 Beef Cattle, 46 Cows, 4,086 
Calves, 82,881 Sheep, and 22,281 Hogs 





cents, e Timothy 70@85 cents, um 
55@65 cents, Clover is dull and unsalable. 
Quoted 30@35 cents. Salt unchanged at 40 
@45 cents. There is no change in the mar- 
ket for Straw. No new crop is yet offered 
and the limited supplies of old are firmly 
held at 50@55 cents for Long Rye, Short do. 
45 cents, and Oat 30@40 cents, all cash. 
WOOL.—The market has decidedly an 
easier tone; and, though considerable stock 
is being taken for consumption, in most 
cases a concession from rates generally 
named is obtained. The condition 
of affairs is due to the indifference shown 
by buyers, and also to the fact that supplies 
are now abundant and that most holders 
are desirous of unloading. Dealers, as a 
rule, talk confidently of the future and pre- 
dict an early reaction that will force prices 
to a point not touched since 1877; but, 
notwithstanding these firm assertions, we 
find all holders free sellers, none being de- 
sirous of speculating on the future by re- 
taining their stock in hand. We quote: 


Ameariea BAX oo... cccocccececcss —43 45 
MU aac ccccessccecccccces —31 42 
Mamatioa Bivcciceséccsdeciccccccs —31 40 
ie, PEE cicktucucnetetncaseans —20 23 
Superfine Pulled...............++ —35 40 
Temas, FIGs. ccccccccccccdevsce .—26 28 
Texas, Coarse........++4 ineavines —18 20 
Car. Bh CUD. coi ccccccddeccccccs —15 82 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market has been quiet, 
and with ample stocks receivers have-found 
it difficult to obtain previous prices. We 

uote: 


State, tubs, inferior..............se00 9 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 14 @153 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy.......10 @12 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ @ % 


CHEESE.—The receipts have been lib- 
eral, but witha Good demand full prices 


have = — We quote: see 
State, Factory, fancy..............000+ 

State, Factory, good EE @ 4 
PRGA, DRIES. coco nccnccccrccoccscccece 
Western, Factory, choice............ ee 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 5 


EGGS.—The market remains without es- 
sential change, the receipts and demand 
having been about equal, and values show 


little or no change. e quote: 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 14 @15 
State and Pennsylvania...,......+++++ 13 @13} 
Western and Canadian.......... eceee 11 @I12 


POTATOES, Erco.—The market is un- 
changed, with the demand confined to new, 
which are not arriving in sufficient quantity 
to cause weakness in prices. We on i * 


Potatoes, State Rose....... soseee — @ — 

FRUIT.—Domestic Drrme=p.—There is no 
change to note and the market is dull. We 
p nee 





pples, Dried, State....... Cedecsocces 34 @ 4% 
Apples, Western........-.ssseeeeees 8 4 
Apples, Southern............seeeeee 2 6 

Peaches, Pecled..........se+eeeeeeee 5 @l1 
Peaches, Unpecled..........s0++++0: r 3 
eel aneaRS: ais 


SEEDS.—Clover has been in good de- 
mand for export, and we are reported sales 
within the past two days aggregating about 
1,500 8, comprising al grades, at quota- 
tions. e quote Prime Western at 6} cts. ; 
Choice do., 68@7; State, 73@74. Timothy 
is entirely nominal at $1.70@$1.75. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton 
‘ . .C. 50 
Gugno, Perny'n, rected, 970 0,2. 3 og ss 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 


(2,000 Ib8.)...+--2seceers sees 52 00@54 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 


“ Bone Flour......... 


8 


Race oe 


S S$8sssss SESESS 


wed Crescent Bone...... 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load........++-+.++00% 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano...........- 
Bone, ground fine, sverage...... 
° issolved, high grade...... 
German Potash 000 DNS ds 
Plaster ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 
Sulphate of Potash (80p.c.), per 
Muriate of Potash ‘(80 p. ¢.), per 
GTR oc dcccseecesccdesoes 

pw ryt be Aumenie, per 100 Ibs. 
Dried UNE... ccccceces 
Chas. H Nowh & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer...........+.- 
cameramen 
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THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 
other similar journals. Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


AT $3.00 EACH--$9.00. 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Anv person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two’ New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old er a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, 48.0 PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance, 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
oftice, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

“WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTIIORITy, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier,, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority. by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought ,of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 








we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


GLovERSVILLE, N. Y., June Oth, 1879. 

The Dictionary has been peceived and gives 
entire,satisfaction, {Iam glad to add it to my 
list of Premiums of Tux LyDgPENDENT, which 
now includes “‘ Authors of the United States,” 
“Lincoln and his Cabinet,’ School Days,’’ 
“ Ex-Pres, U. 8. Grant,” “Charles Sumner,” 
Carpenter's “ Life of Abraham Lincoln,” Dick- 
ens’s “Sketches by Boz,” and last, but not 
least, Worcester’s Quarto Unabridged Picto- 
rial Dictionary. P. R. FURBECK, M.D. 

Greenwic#, O., June 18th, 1879. 

I do hereby acknowledge the receipt of your 
very valuable premium, with your paper— 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. I must 
say it is much better than I expected. I have 
shown it to several, who expect to try and work 
up @ list of subscribers, W.A. HOSSLER, 

Martua, Pa., May 26th, 1879. 

I have received the Dictionary from Phila- 
delphia all right at Martha Furnace, Center 
Co., Penn. J. F, WILLIAMS. 

Winonrster, Conn., June 11th, 1879. 

The Dictionary was received in good condi- 
tion, on the 10th. Trust I shall find it very 
useful, IRA PETTIBONE. 

BROOKFIELD, O., June 20th, 1879, 

The Dictionary for Watkin Phillips was re- 
ceived last Saturday all right, and he is glad of 
his bargain. R. D. JONES. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass., June 7th, 1879. 
Worcester’s Dictionary is received in good 
order, It comes up fully to the manifesto. 


Freponta, N. Y., June 5th, 1879. 
The Dictionary came safely. It is, indeed, a 
grand premium and comes to us as a very wel- 
come present. All that have seen it say it is 
the largest premium ever given for a three 
years’ subscription. We shall probably take 
Tuz INDEPENDENT ‘as long as we live, as we 
consider it our ‘‘best paper’’; so the Dictionary 
comes entirely as a present, and for which you 
will please receive our thanks, 
Mrs. PHINEAS GATES, 
Burier, Pa., June 10th, 1879. 
An unintentional oversight has delayed my 
acknowledgment of the receipt of your kind 
present, Worcester’s Dictionary, and of THz 
InperenDeNT.’ The few weeks of effectual 
service it has rendered since its arrival have 
proven its value, as well as enhanced my grat- 
{tude. Under many obligations, I am 
E. MACKEY. 


East Troy, WIs., May 29th, 1879. 
The Dictionary reached me yesterday. It 
came in the best of order. The paper, print, 
and binding are all better than I expected. I 
am pleased with the work. It is a fine pre- 
mium toa valuable paper. 
Rev. JOSIAH BEARDSLEY, 
Oswe60, N. Y., June 10th, 1879. 
I have received the Dictionary per express 
allright. Thanks. DANIEL G. FOOT. 


Quincy, IL., June 9th, 1879, 
Dictionary just at hand and very satisfac- 
tory. Accept thanks. J. H. ARTHUR. 


BanGor, Mz., June 6th, 1879. 
I received the Dictionary by express, all 


New Hoxrawn, Pa., June 2th, 1879. 


Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary came to 
hand to-day in splendid) condition, for which 
accept my sincere thanks. After an examina- 
tion of the work, I am forced to conclude it has 
no superior. Iregard it a very valuable addi- 
tion to my library. Tum INDEPENDENT is a 
source of much knowledge to me. Could not 
part with it. A. P. STAUFFER. 


CENTRAL City, Cot., June 1!th, 1879. 
My Dictionary came all right and in good 
condition. It is a grand premium to a very 
excellent paper. I shall be glad to show both 
paper and premium to my friends, and will try 
to induce them to subscribe. ; 
Mrs. JOHN GRAY. 


Dryrpen, Mrou.,, June 14th, 1879. 
The Dictionary is received in good condition. 
Tam much pleased with my investment. The 
Dictionary and paper are both equal to my ex- 
pectations. I would not take for the Diction- 
ary alone what I paid for both. 
H. F. McCLUSKY. 


Brrpport, Vt., June 6th, 1879. 


The Dictionary received and all in good 
order. J. T. FLETCHER. 
Canton, N. Y., May 3lst, 1879. 

Dictionary received all right. Another man 
made happy. A. J. GAGE. 


AmstTERDaM, N. Y., June 19th, 1879. 
Dictionary is received, with thanks. 
Mrs. I. M. BELL, 


ROCKVILLE, CONN., June 234, 1578.. 
The Dictionary is received. Thanks. 

















before in any newspaper. We ‘are sorry W. B. RIOR, right, ISAAC DANFORTH. 8. B. GOULD. 
REV. JOSE PE COOK'S NEW Books, 
ENTI 


“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Jost Coox’s six remarkable yolumes, entitled “ Brotoay,” “ TRANSCENDENTALIBM, “ORTHODOXY,” ConscrENcE,” “HEREDITY,” and “MaRriaGE,” embody, in a revised and’ 
corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. (Retail price, $1.50,) A copy of any one 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to THE aay mega who remi $8 for a year Sarde 3! : 4 any ero e ha be egtorang ay | remit $5.50, and receive Tue INDEPENDENT for two- 

ears, andl any two volumes tpaid : or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Su r who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance, : 
rk a We can furnish iteete conthiniig ie Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 1lgh, 1877, to January 1st, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January 1st, 1879, for Fifty, 
Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course, 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. __- 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Louk at this offer! Each and every person, whether al a Subscriber 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered ‘1mm INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16: illustrations 
(also postage paid), from the following list; or any Subscriber (not in — may remit $5.50 for Tue INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we wijisend apy three 
volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance. 

1. The Pickwi . 500 . Old Curiosit and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Bld pages. 
*htate Paaa — r 183. Christmas Stories, and Sketches b 


Shop, 
. O tual Fri 516 ; 8. Little Dorritt. BOF es. 576 pages. 
© tent Gepeanae og kH a 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 


8. David Copperfield. 520 pages, R sedan 532 pages. irs 570 $56 pages 
; . Bar 2, an rd Times. 5 R 
& Bicholee awe 4 oe pee. ~ y ate Phe q 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
gland, Master Humphrey’s Clock, etg, 560 pages. 


gay TAKE YOUR CHOICE. ay 


6. Dombey and Son. 554 pages. 506 pages. 
Any one of the Magnificent @ Steel Engravings, -€? by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED. STATES.” Fine Large Steel Ly aye? Size, ge By 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of United States. Former 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 each En ving. “4 rice at the Print. Stores, $15.00 each. 

This is one of the most valuable Steel Buerexings ever “CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. fi 
e 





es, 
merican Notes. 





ublished. It has a historic interest 


to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car; | ‘ Ex-President U.8. GRANT,” Fine Steel Engraving. B Ritchie. uaitis 
penter), most faithful and exact porteales of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed | ‘ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel sg Ritchie, oe 
of Secretagies Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith, This engraving should | “EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. . 


find a place in every home in the country. Also Moody and Sankey’s “GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No, 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘inner life’? than can be found elsewhere, and is 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, ahd useful books of the kind ever published. 
This really wonderful book (One com ht of which is now owned by Tue INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, 1.503 or it will be given away as a premium 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or 0 sends us for one year’s subscription, in advance. 
REMEMBER that any cee of the 8 ve Premiums (Worcester’s Dictiona' excepted, which is ven + 0.0 with three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid, to any person paying 
ear’s Su ption. 


$3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVAN We give but ONE Premium for ONE 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Address THE 


HPENDENT, P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N.Y. 














sent 


. By 
‘ormer 











Tuly 17, 1879.) 








@ by the Inewrance Ed- 
nies, and also as to the legal value 
as of polictes, 


DISCOUNTING PROFITS. 


Some of the policyholders of the Mutual 
Life, who are at the same time members of 
the legal . profession, have expressed the 
opinion that the trustees of the Mutual Life 
Company, by lending their sanction to the 
payment of dividends in advance of their 
being earned, would render themselves per- 
sonally liable im damages to the old policy- 
holders. i 

We are under the impression that Ex- 
Gov. Hubbard, the eminent jurist of Con- 
necticut, has expressed this opinion, or 
what is essentially the same. 

It may be a satisfaction to the policyhold- 
ersof the Mutual Life to know that the 
wealth represented in the Board of Trustees 
is enormous; but we take it that the policy- 
holders do not wish to be obliged to resort 
to suits for damages against the trustees 
personally, nor do we believe Messrs. B. B. 
Sherman, 8. D. Babcock, Geo. 8. Coe, 
Wm. E. Dodge, and other wealthy mem- 
bers of the Board desire to incur any such 
risk. It is, therefore, in the interest both 
of the policyholders and of the members of 
the Board that we direct attention to this 
interesting and important question. 

We have on former occasions endeavored, 
and, we believe, successfully, to show that 
it is impossible, upon the accepted princi- 
ples underlying the business of life insur- 
ance, for the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany to issue policies at 15 per cent. less 
than the standard rates, and to continue to 
pay much more than one-half the commis- 
sions to agents (and other expénses) which 
have heretofore been its custom, without 
temporarily borrowing the money belonging 

to the old policyholders .with.which.to-keep-| 
the reserves on the new policies intact. 

If we are right in the two positions taken 
by us—namely, (1st) that the Trustees are 
pecuniarily responsible to the policyholders 
if they allow the management to anticipate 
dividends which by any accident or misstep 
should fail to be earned; and (2d) that, in 
adopting the 15-per-cent. reduction of premi- 
ums, without a reduction of expenses far in 
excess of anything that has been attempted, 
the anticipation of future dividends is 
necessarily involved—we are brought to 
the consideration of a third and most alarm- 
ing question. Is it possible, with reduced 
premiums, with reduced rate of interest on 
its investments, with impaired value in its 
capital, with commissions to agents paid 
upon a scale devised in buoyant times and 
applicable only to heavy premiums, for the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company to earn 
dividends at all approximating to those 
earned in the past? 

We consider it extremely improbable, if 
not impossible, and we commend the care- 
ful consideration of this subject to the Trust- 
ees of the Company. It sometimes scems 
to the policyholders as if the headstrong 
management of the Mutual Life had such a 
control over the opinions and actions of the 
Trustees that they are unable to exercise 
their legitimate authority. The policyhold- 
ers would hail the day when it should be 
made apparent, first, what the intentions of 
the Trustees are in regard to the details of 
the Company’s management, and, second, 
that they are in accordance with safe prin- 
ciples. 


A HOPEFUL SIGN. 


Amone the names of newly-elected Trust- 
ees of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
we observe that of Mr. Benjamin B. Sher- 
man, president of the Mechanics’ National 
Bank and director in the Merchants’ Bank, 
the Central Trust Company, and other 
prominent financial institutions. We hail 
this as one promising exception to the gen- 
eral rule of previous elections, and as being 
likely to offset some of the errors committed 
by the Mutual’s managers. Mr. Sherman is 
a man who has won his high position in 
commercial and financial circles by his old- 
fashioned honesty, his caution in business 
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‘matters, and his ability to say No when he 
thought No. There has been an apparent 
lack of this last quality among the Trustees 
of the Mutual Life; although it must be ad- 


| mitted, to their praise, that the members of 
the select. committee inted to treat-with 
_ the protesting jolders, some months 


ago, exercised great determination. One of 
‘the chief officers of the Company is distin- 
guished for an obstinate and overbearing 
persistency, whether right or wrong. In 
Mr. Sherman we trust the policyholders of 
the Mutual will have a representative and 
advocate who, when right, is equally firm, 
and who; perhaps, would be more willing 
than the other to yield when wrong. His 
business reputation is that he rarely goes 
wrong. 

The question arises: How did such a man 
happen to be introduced into the Board, 
since, latterly, one of the principal qualifi- 
cations rendering a man eligible has seemed 
to be a willingness to surrender all indi- 
vidual convictions and vote unquestioningly 
for the measures devised by the manage- 
ment? Candor compels us, however, to 
note an exception in favor of the independ- 
ent spirit recently shown by a few mem- 
befS of the Board. Is Mr. Sherman’s elec- 
tion indicative of a return by the managers 
toa better mind, or is it possible that the 
better element in the Board of Trustees is 
now allowed some voice in choosing new 
Trustees? It is to be hoped that in Mr. 
Sherman this small number of right-think- 
ing men will be re-enforced, and that by the 
continued influence of Trustees like Mr. 
Babcock, Mr. Coe, Mr. Baker, Mr. Dodge, 
and Mr. Sherman the dangerous proclivities 
of the management will be arrested before 
great harm has been accomplished. 


We are atill left in ignorance as to the 
precise measures adopted by the Mutual 
Life for the curtailment of commissions 
and other expenses, so as to render the re- 
cent so-called reduction of rates tolerable; 
a curtailment, by the way, which we believe 
to be incompatible with a practical view of 
the case. We can conceive of no reason 

why the Policyholders’ Committee—com- 
posed of Mr. C.W. Field, J. W. McCulloh, 
C. N. Jordan, and others—remain passive, 
unless it is that they have information which 
is not obtainable by the public. Their silence, 
however, may be considered auspicious, for 
the assurance has often been given that this 
committee would fearlessly act, if necessity 
arose for action. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


We venture, with great respect for Mr. 
Sherman, the new Trustee, to suggest that 
he has it in his power to perform s signal 
service for his fellow-policyholders. No- 


‘body will believe that he will become a party 


to any proceeding which is not just and 
equitable to all those who are interested in 
its effect. It has by this time been proved 
that the so-called reduction of rates by the 
Mutual Life is a failure, both essentially and 
as a bait for increased business. The unani- 
mous voices of those engagedin the life insur- 
ance business, outsideof the Mutual Life is 
adverse to the new scheme, both on princi- 
pleand asa commercial policy ; the reduction 
being dangerous unless accompanied by such 
a reduction of expenses as would react 
ruinously upon the business. It is the 
province and duty of the new Trustee to 
make himself familiar with the workings of 
this scheme and of the Mutual Life’s affairs 
generally; and not receive his information 
solely from the officers themselves, but to 
probe every department to the bottom, to 
take advice from those who are managing 
other companies, and to counsel with the 
intelligent policyholders who formed the 
nucleus of the recent opposition move- 
ment. The members of the Mutual will 
not, of course, expect him to assume, either 
publicly or privately, an attitude generally 
antagonistic to the management; but, as a 
trustee for many thousandsof policyholders, 
he will be expected faithfully to represent 
and protect their interests, and see to it that 
the officers and his fellow-trustees do the 
same. Nor do we believe that this expecta- 
tion will be disappointed.— The Review. 





Ir is unfortunate for the insurance busi- 
ness that companies suffer themselves to be 
drawn into litigation. There have been an 
unusual number of cases in the courts re- 
cently, and every time a policyholder is 
forced to sue to recover the value of his 

licy confidence in insurance is impaired, 

he legal advisers of insurance companies 
should be able to look at all claims presented 
to their judgment with perfect impartiality, 
and, in the | amen of their employers, seek 
by every honorable means to prevent them 
from engaging ina contest in the courts. 
Every question has two sides to it; and he 
serves tis company best who can look at 
both sides with the eye of a disinterested 
rson and advise his company to do that 
which they in equity should do. Fraud- 
ulent claims nst companies should be 
contes to the bitter end, and the per- 
son submitting such claim prosecuted crim- 
inally, if possible. This is a duty which 
the companies owe to their [ag mere 
and the public. But if there is a suspicion 
that a claim is an honest one, and that the 
n mneng it is conscientious in so 
oing, every honorable effort should be 
made to keep it out of the hands of the 
lawyers and the courts. Every case decided 














against a company affects the of 
got crosten 0 prevedice against the 

in general. Litigation y cases is one 
of the causes of public of insurance 
in this country. Compared with the num- 
ber of polices issued and the amount in- 


suits 
small; but so much publicity is given to 
those that are tried that the effect upon the 


hity them. Law are 
souly laneria luxuries, at best; but psp ma 
as well as money are involved in them, they 
should be avoided, if possible.—Spectator. 


STI iniieeneecseeneeaee 
THe Travelers’ Insurance Com: oat 
Hartford, Conn., is not afraid to let its true 
condition be known, and for this purpose it 
ublishes two rts each year—one in 
anuary and one in July. During the last 
six months this Domspeny. wor a clean and 
conservati added $200 


ive wey , 
to its assets and $30,000 to its surplus. 
INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 185. PURZLY MUTUAL. 


ae 


Assets, Jati. Ist, 1870 (par values)....... $38,470,788 98 
Liabilities (Mass, Standard)...,........ 81,118,807 68 


Surplus, including dividends of 1870..... $9,907,494 60 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 
values) 








Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. OC. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amati Dodd, 0.1L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH. Wright 





ONITED 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 962, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
. FRALEIG! : 
ws weer “Go. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 











further as the policies grow older. 


me ee 


TO AGENTS. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.8.is beginning 
to pay dividends on its Tontine policies. The results attained are 
so remarkable that this kind of insurance promises to attract more 
attention than ever, and grow in popularity. Holders of policies 
that have been running for only seven or eight years are beginning 
to receive annual dividends of from 75 per cent. to 85 per cent. on 
the annual premium, and these dividends are likely to increase still 
With such results on policies 
of short Tontine terms, much better results are to be looked for 
with those of longer terms. Simultaneously with these settlements, 
the Equitable is making arrangements in many parts of the country 
to offer contracts to superior agents. It would be well for all those 
who have skill in effecting insurance to apply at once at the So- 
ciety’s Office, No. 120 Broadway, New York. 
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[July 17, 1879. 
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The Fidelity Insurance, Trust, and 
Safe-Deposit Company, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
In their New Marble Fire-proof 
Nos. 327-331 Chestnut Street. 


CHARTER ieitilhice" PO 


oft AES VE! 


boratious ant bankers. 


ie te 


DEPOSITS OF nich a, ON INTEREST. 


INCOME CO and remitted for a moderate 
charge. or 

The aD) 
TORS, and GUARDIANS. and Receive and 

USTs descri from the courts, 


56 NB. GEST, Vive President and in charge of the 

RO PATTERSON, Tr 
ee 

Edvard #. Clark, 

Georre Henry, 


‘Gio, 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the amallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIPE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 











New York. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 

oman safe ~~ — Me The pro pam ah roel 
4. for the wh ae posi as 4. 
Poe I See 
basa Sy eo otunl cont of one ielee 
of ote ezpom 
he oe & ease and Jost os A 
ooptrast of 8 giving rates and sha explana- 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
urance is’ fatnioh 
at more actual cost of one ter tet 
agi 
‘ar GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 41 





Eetabiished A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156: BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 o PATH, 
$4,300,000 Return Prerguame to 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 UusiEhies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Presipenrt. 
» OEM dent. 8. N. STEBBINS, 
HY. W MPLE” eet 
EB. STORES. 


Aasist’t Seo's, 





18265. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANTA | = 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ee $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

WONG sain |. 06. 88S cate oS e'See 785,025 16 
UENCE socccccccosseercces 670,212 88 


$1,855,238 04 


JOHN. DEVEREUX, President. 
Wx. G. Crowe, Sec. “Jonny L. THOMPSON, ‘Asst Sec. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yorx, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Ref Deen 1878. 


Premiums received on 
from lst January to Sst Desombes, 


i iatnditien aemaneb ie cadteabsdhiienaiil 009, “7 
not marked off 1st agaiistad 


oF ea ete See 
Promiatan wicked oF from tat January, 
1878, to Slst December, 1878 

Losses paid during the same period..,... 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... 
The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
oy aecured bys Stocks 


read eta 


4,186,024 92 
——- - 
$2,012,784 45 

"$860,960 56 


ese eeeceeessesesecees 


Total Amount of Assets....00+.....- $13,320,463 1 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holdcrs thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 


legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of Thirty per cent 1s declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
S3ist December, 1678, for which certificates will be 
iasued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 
By order of the Boerd, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES. 
ra ARLES DENNIS, EDMUND Wc v. CORLIES, 
we H. MOORE, Joan OTT, 
LEWIS cu NDE tR V: BLAKE, 
Cc aa RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES ARLES H. MARSHALL, 
no GLONGE W. LANE, 
SRDON' Ww PoRaAM, ROBERT L. STUART 
JAMES G. DE FOREST 
We, ‘ORGIS, FREDERICK CHAUN 5 
ADOLPH LEM ree, CHARLES D. LEVERIC 
JOS 0. LO WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, Ww § 
ROYAL PHELPS, PET 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, TH DDINGTON, 
C..A. HORACE % HURBER, 
OHN D. HEWLETT y, 





RAVE 
Liens 


W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 


MILAM BWR 








(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This ducts its b under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


‘ 100 Brea y, New York; 
’ Cor. Court and M e 
Bulldings, {and 106 Broadway, Brooklyi. 


—o-— 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..63,327,771 74 
Cash Capltal....cccccrccccsscascecse 1,000,000 00 


Re OB ivi cin ceicnsnvninsccnncss’ 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 


Reserve, representing other claims 
and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


State undo States Bends: “y } me a value. 7 ane 74 = 
30708 iS 


608,750 00 
690,000 00 
142,084 64 
85,809 62 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn | Department. 


Fee ebe ee eeeersneeeeeesareereees 





PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
O. 921 Chestnut Street. 


arco IN 1847, , $6,682,504 01. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Follcles woorfoefaiting tor choir value.” °° 7° 
iano ae Denes at _ rates. 


'Stgruen 8, Vice-President. 





MUTUAL LIFE] 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 











= a PARIS, RANCE. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH 


ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY Ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 Fd $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred..........++eee2ee+++-$0,121,856 04 
Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878.......... see 896,289 26—85,725 566 75 
Interest received and accrued..........+++++ + ceccceees 2,204,500 48 


Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878........0.seeeee 


815,895 35—$1,948,665 18—$7,674,281 91 
$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same.....,... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 


tions tosame........ Cocecepeccocccceccccescccccece cece ereccoes 678,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances............. Piecsincceo see shes coos 281,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. . 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........... > 88,635 00 


Profit and loss accOUNt.....ccssccccsesececes 


8,568 98 — $5,913,679 50 
$36,213,457 61 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............ +. $982,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
RIGS BIRR LUD OE) 5.0.04: 0.5 0:06 <g006escesaeeaseh deecepedenesd o> 14,791,267 72 
PUN csc cde soseesttitecerersctes tic cedveteeses sans oc neceeee 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, ‘frst lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the COREY 
as additional collateral security).........ccccceseceecccceeecees 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing ‘policies (the reserve hela yy ‘the compuny ou 
these policies amounts to $3,225,000).........-.0-ceeeceereeeees 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January Ist, 1879.........ssecccesccecccccceecceeces 879,889 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 
in liabilities)..........++ Seveeseessoeccesbs we evedcccnesgeegsgecs 146,834 75 
Agomts’ balances......0.-.-seseeceee eccccccccccccccesee erencpepece 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January 1st, 1879 boabecae ccceees 806,225 93—$36,218, 457 61 
#* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report fled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............ sisssehesd 623,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879................6. aeRO $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879..... sie’e oniewed + $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, CtC............seeeeeeenccesreeees 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpald.......),.pecsccscccccccscores 19,601 07 
Reserved fot retngaratice on ‘existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per Cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium..........sssssseseeeeeeereeeeees 32,369,333 40 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance..... 


Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent.... 


eteeeereseeere @eeereee . 


14,987 18— 994,025, 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the Mew York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent., over $6,600,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan, 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,182,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. 
Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,615. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary Ist, 1876, $2,490,656. 


Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary 1st, 1877, $2,426,816, 
Death-claims paid 18%7, 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 


Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary 1pt, 1879, $2,511,436. 


Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 


$1,638,128, Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457, Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
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BABY’S WALKING MATCH. 





BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Huredu! Baby’s on the track ! 
Got the word to ‘‘ Go!’’ 

Strength of limb he doesn’t lack, 
Toddling to and fro. 


Mother is the judge so true; 
There’s no doubt he’ll win. 

See the pretty belt of blue 
Round his waist to-pin. 


Many strides he has to take 
Tn the shade and sun ; 

Many miles he has to make 
Ere the match be won. 


Bravo! Up and down he goes, 
Holding fast to chairs ; 

Rosy fingers, rosy toes, 
Pretty little airs. 


This is but the first wee match, 
Just his speed to try ; 

A much better gait he’ll catch, 
Walking by and by. 


Here he comes, the proud, wee chap, 
Beating all the others! 

Now he takes his final lap; 
But that lap is mother’s ! 





A STORY WITH A MORAL. 


BY CALVA VICTOR. 





“I micut as well throw my bomb-shell 
into the camp at once, girls. I’m fairly in 
for temperance.” The shell exploded, and 
from the din arose exclamations and inter- 
rogations. Amazement, indignation, in- 
credulity were all expressed with that neg- 
ative inflection so trying to the soul of the 
young reformer. 

Kate Wetmore, as brave as she was pret- 
ty, and every grace emphasized by an attire 
of faultless elegance, sat with composed 
features waiting results. The group, as 
American girls are apt to be, was marked 
by contrast—grave and gay, stately and 
piquante; but each claiming an individual- 
ity of expression, as well as opinion, that 
promised anything but compromise with- 

disoussion— ar 


behavior that (ATenane Blame him as we 
may, you know and I know if the wine had 


not been there that disgraceful affair would 


never have happened. When such effects 
follow from any cause, I can’t for the life 
of me un how we can condemn one 
without condemning the other. I claim to 
have common sense, and I intend to use it. 
Ever since that night I’ve been thinking, 
and to some purpose. It needed not Henry 
Ludlow’s words to open my eyes, for they 
were open already; but when he asked me 
‘how we girls dared to side against the 
cause that had done so much for him’ I sat 
silent. He has changed. Ashe said good- 
bye, and added ‘he shouldn’t return until 
he could claim what he had forfeited,’ I 
never, in the old days even, respected him 
as I did then. I told him he needn’t count 
me among his enemies, for I was a convert 
to the cause I gloried in his upholding. 
Talk of woman’s influence after that! If 
you could have heard him thank me! And 
for what? Simply that I listened to the 
conscience God has given me, and wasn’t 
afraid or ashamed to say that I had a mind 


| of my own to act and a will of my own to 


choose.” 

The young girl paused; but the sparkling 
eye and flushed cheek told of the earnest- 
ness with which her hurried words were 
spoken. Somehow or other, the world 
over, moral courage exacts its tribute of ad- 
miration. So it was with Kate. She had 
gone over to the enemy, it is true; but she 
had walked to the front with colors flying, 
and those girls comprehended that ridicule 
and sarcasm were hardly the weapons they 
needed now. They looked to Helen Ford- 
am; but their champion was silent—not 
from choice, but necessity. She, as well as 
they, found the elegant commonplaces of 
polite commiseration over those injudicious 
but well-meaning women untenable. This 
was an emergency calling for positive argu- 
ment to establish themselves. And where 
should they find it? Prejudices, though 
much to be respected, were alas! powerless 
before such an array of facts; and facts, 
bristling as so many bayonets, are unpleas- 
ant things to encounter, They are the hol- 
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out er assertion 
proof. The smaller ammunition of excla- 
mations being exhausted, the larger guns of 
argument were brought to bear on this au- 
dacious member of the ‘‘exclusive set” 
in a town whose boast was that it 
possessed an ‘‘exclusive set.” In fact, 
hitherto, by mutual consent, she had 
been recognized as the leader of this 
‘*divine institution,” as they regarded it, 
And now woe to the day when she, vested 
with such power, had betrayed her trust, 
gone over to the Philistines, affiliated with 
that abnormal excrescence upon the social 
circle,a rampant body of women, who, in 
their zeal for temperance, had raised the 
banner of revolt and threatened destruc- 
tion to ancient usages and time-honored 
customs. Helen Fordam alone sat quiet, 
with the quiet of reserved power, waiting 
opportunity. Unlike and, because un- 
like, the friend and ally of Kate; grave 
where the other was gay, calm as the other 
was impetuous, and whose deliberation of 
- act and opinion was often the safeguard of 
the more susceptible nature of the other. 
Quietly as she sat, her attitude betokened 
anything but indifference; and, as the girls 
instinctively appreciated the fact of her be- 
ing their strongest weapon, so Kate equally 
recognized in her her most dreaded oppo- 
nent, 

“‘ Will you tell us, Kate, why this aston- 
ishing development?” she asked, with just 
& suggestion of satire in the cool tones. 

‘* Certainly,” was the answer; but it was 
the answer of one poised for conflict. ‘‘ And, 
as this astonishing development is the re- 
sult of experience, I can best give my rea- 
sons by stating the cause. Girls, last night 
Henry Ludlow called, and for the first time 
since that Thanksgiving party.” 

A movement—more to be felt than seen— 
went through the group. Just a dawning 
of rose in Helen Fordam’s pale cheek; but 
that was enough—the arrow had gone home. 

“I needn’t tell-you of that night. How 
we girls, who pride ourselves upon our ex- 
clusiveness, yet claim it as one of our rights 
to justify by calling “‘a little fast” conduct 
that in others we would think unpardon- 
able—even we felt that Henry Ludlow out- 
Taged every instinct of dur natures by his 





can’t argue and exclamations 
fail them, they fall back on feeling. But 
this was the trap from which there was no 
escape; for their feelings, taking tone and 
color from the Puritan blood that flowed 
through their veins, stood face to face with 
prejudice. A victory for the right was won 
that day, though the battle-field was bloodless. 
Kate felt it, wise girl, whose wisdom lay as 
much in coining opportunity to action as 
discerning its significance. 


‘‘ Now, girls, you're on the anxious seats, 
and you know it; and I know, by week» 
experience, it’s an unpleasant location. You 
can’t go back and be comfortable. I dare 
you to doit! But youcan goforward. And 
why shouldn’t you? We have just enough 
of Boston in us to take to the word progress- 
ive; but we want to progress in such an 
elegant, ladylike fashion, taking care that 
not a shadow of the aggressive hovers over 
us, that it’s a very serious question with me 
which way are we going. Excuse me for 
quoting the darkey’s opinion of a balky 
horse: ‘ Fust-rate back’ards.’” 

‘* Now, Kate!” exclaimed Bell Carruthers, 
who was among the irrepressibles, ‘‘ What 
do you want us to do? Here you come like 
@ young tornado, making us feel as we had 
committed the unpardonable sin, and, if we 
hadn’t murdered our grandmothers, would 
rather enjoy doing it. And when we sit con- 
victed, you go right ahead, showing no mercy 
and giving no quarter. If I am a sinner, I’ma 
practical one; and if I’m to be converted, I 
want to know just what’s expected of me. 
If the anxious seat is uncomfortable, you're 
responsible for putting us there; and I, for 
one, don’t propose leaving it, for the dim 
unknown you seem determined we shall 
enter.” 

* Bell is right,” was Helen Fordam’s ver- 
dict. ‘‘If you cut the bridges bebind us, 
Kate, and order a forward movement, in 
this peculiarly martial manner, we certain- 
ly have the right to ask: Where are we &o 
ing?” 

“Well,” sighed Alice Stedman, 
pensiveness of 3 disturbed serait, “Kate | Wh 
talks as if we a to, fight, <a ane we 
‘wanted to or not. UPpose we our 
minds, Oan’t we do ‘ comnfortabl Hatly, ond 
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just say so,.and be done with it? If Kate 
thinks we're going to sail along with those 
horrid women, she’s mistaken. I know how 
the boys Iaugh at them; and what’s the use 
of making things unpleasant? We can say 
that we’ve changed our minds about these 
things—and I don’t exactly see how we can 
help it; but I’m sure that’s enough.” 

‘‘Come, Allie!’ Kate answered, good- 
naturedly. ‘‘Blue’s your color. Let that 
console you under the misfortune of having 
to make up your mind and sticking to it. 
What’s the use of having the prettiest hair 
and complexion in town, if it doesn’t sus- 
tain you under this infliction? My dear, 
the boys will never laugh at you asa horrid 
woman as long as you don’t tan or dye your 
hair. If we all go soldiering, as you seem 
to expect, when the fight begins, we'll do 
you up in scented cotton and carry you to 
the rear.” 

Poor Allie! With all the sweet, there was 
a drop of bitter in the cup, that her amiable 
soul rebelled at. 

“Seriously, Kate”—and it was. Helen 
Fordam this time—‘‘ why don’t you come 
to the point? I don’t agree with Allie in 
thinking we can be neutral if we undertake 
this thing; and that is the very reason I 
want a straightforward answer to Bell’s 
question: What are we to do?” 


“Well!” That ‘‘ well” came from the 
bottom of Kate’s heart. ‘‘I think we could 
have a temperance society of our own.” 

‘And sign the pledge?” was queried by 
several voices, very much as they would 
have asked if they were expected to wear 
bloomers or deliver public orations. 

“Yes, sign the pledge. Why not?’ 

‘And go right in heart and hand with 
that Mrs. Tremaine, who sets everybody by 
the ears, and has been on the rampage till 
there’s not a man in town that doesn’t hate 
the very sound of her name! Kate Wet- 
more! that is asking alittle tomuch!” And 
Dell Worthington’s black eyes flashed and 
her tall figure straightened itself for com- 
bat. There was much that was noble about 
Dell; but, with a tongue that could sting 
and an individuality so absolute that her 

was..yea and her nay nay to more 
than one in that little circle, it was not 
strange that Kate’s face ‘flushed scarlet. 
But her sense of humor saved her from 
open conflict. 

“Come, Dell, isn’t Mrs. Tremaine mar- 
ried? Doesn't she go tochurch, and belong 
to it too? Is it any argument that you 
shouldn’t promise to love and obey some- 
body, because Mrs. Tremaine promised and 
didn’t do it? Are you going to stay home 
Sundays because Mrs. Tremaine gives her 
opinion pretty freely of those who do? My 
dear, if you are going to do all the things 
Mrs. Tremaine says you ought not to do, 
and not do all the things Mrs. Tremaine 
says you ought to do, there’ll be no health 
in you.” 

Even Dell’s mouth relaxed a trifle at this 
sally. 

‘But, seriously, girls,” she continued, 
“I’ve thought of this very thing; and I’ll 
confess the idea of Mrs. Tremaine has been 
a bitter pill to swallow. If she and those 
like her realized what a stumbling-block they 
were to earnest, true-hearted women, who 
want to do right, but dread the very thought 
of following in their footsteps; if they had an 
atom of zeal for the cause they’ve nearly 
ruined here, they’d keep still forever. The 
trouble has been in this temperance work 
that many of its professed friends have been 
its worst enemies, I know how Father feels 
about her, just as well as you, Dell. But 
there are plenty of men and women in this 
town that we love and respect that are in 
this side of the question. And here’s an- 
other thing. Haven’t we girls as much 
influence as Mrs. Tremaine? I should be 
ashamed to acknowledge we hadn’t. Can’t 
we undo some of the harm she has done? 
As for the pledge, I’ve said time and again 
I'd never sign it, and I meant it!” 

“And I!” “And I!” ‘And I!” came 
the chorus. 

“Well, I’ve changed my mind, as Allie 
suggested; with this slight difference, being 
afraid you won't understand it. Ta am going 
to. (0. Sempra it by putting my name on 

paper, it’s a temperance pledge. 
‘Where's the haga in simply endorsing 
contract that ‘with my ¢o: ? 
The truth fa T could answer my ors 
much faster than T could a fd 





them, and was so badly beaten by that in- 
ternal arrangement called conscience, that 
I concluded the only really comfortable 
thing to do was to make peace and give in. 
And here’s my name on it!” 

There was a sil as she wrote. More 
than one wished they were safely home. 
Certainly this was anything but a pleasing 
development; and then so inconsiderate of 
Kate to place them in this awkward posi- 
tion. Why couldn’t she have let that ques- 
tion take care of itself, ‘“with no thought 
for the morrow”? And that scriptural argu- 
ment was never more forcible and attractive; 
but the difficulty lay in phrasing it satisfac- 
torily. Frequently one of the most dis- 
agreeable attitudes of the mind is to con- 
front an uncompromising ‘‘ yea” or ‘‘ no,” 
with inclination drawing you to one and 
your better self impelling you to the other. 
A deliberate choice is often the touchstone 
of character. It throws off shams and 
places the naked truth in terrible reality 
before one. Poor Allie! Her sweetness 
hardly stood the test and the latent stub- 
bornness of her nature was in danger of 
speedy development. Dell, too, was having 
a hard time of it. Moved in spite of her- 
self—that she could hardly forgive, and felt 
as if a personal affront had been offered her. 
She weighed in the balances, and found 
wanting! She, who prided herself on her 
integrity, that yielded to no circumstances! 
To act ‘‘no” and feel “‘yes!” It was un- 
kind! Helen Fordam quietly rose, and, 
without a word, stepped to the side of Kate 
and wrote her name below. The effect was 
magical. This self-contained maiden was 
no subject for fanatical heresies. Her strong 
nature and secure social position enabled 
her quietly to act where a weaker or infe- 
rior girl would have hesitated. It was the 
sign manual of royalty, the shield for pub- 
lic opinion. Then Del realized they had 
wrested the distinction of being the advance 
guard from her grasp. She could no longer 
be first. Why come second? But her bet- 
ter nature triumphed; and, with an effort, 
the third name stood on the list, and ina 
few moments every one was there. 

“Now, girls, we were to paint to-day,” 
said the zealous leader; ‘‘ but I vote we let 
it go, and prepare for action. Don’t be 
frightened, Allie. It isn’t time for the 
scented cotton yet. I say, let us form a 
society.” 

“ And vote you in as president,” laughed 
Bell. 

‘“‘NotI. I don’t sigh for office, But I 
do want something to come of this. It’s 
too late to do anything to-day. By Thurs- 
day I think our muddled brains will have a 
chance to clear for action. Ill invite you 
to our house at 2 o’clock, precisely. Sounds 
imposing, doesn’t it? Then we'll see, when 
it comes to doing, if we girls hayen’t as 
much sense as some of those who have 
classed “ns with the Hottentots. Come, 
Helen, I want you.” 

And off the two started, leaving the rest 
chattering like magpies at the probable out- 
come of this sudden disturbance of the ele- 
ments. 

At 2 o'clock to the minute three young 
girls ran up the marble steps that led to 
Mr. Wetmore’s spacious mansion; when the 
prompt answer to their summons, with 
Kate’s bright face appearing the instant of 
their entrance, was a sign of welcome. 

“Now, girls,” said the young hostess, 
‘you are to go right up-stairs; and Maria, 
who, luckily, is posted, is to say ‘ engaged’ 
to everyone whose name’s not on that pledge. 
Wouldn't the outsiders be on the qué vive, 
if they only suspected the mischief that’s 
brewing?” 

Entering her special domain (a very 
bower of beauty), as hats and wraps were 
laid aside and other voices indicated the 
arrival of the missing ones, Kate drew a 
large chair to the center of the room, and, 
with a mock heroic bow, begged that Helen 
Fordam would accept the honor, as her 
guest, for to-day. ‘‘ Now, girls,” she said, 
as they were fairly seated, “‘ I’ve studied up 
parliamentary rules till my head swims, and 
thumbed away at constitutions till I’ve 
nearly ruined mine. I did most of the talk- 
ing the other day, and I was ashamed of 
myself for ‘it; but I’m afraid, after all, 
you'll have to bind me over to keep the 
peace, for there’s so much I t to ‘say to- 
day. But Il promise, on my after 
this to be a8 quict as a Quaker meoting.* 
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“Well, Kate,” quoth Bell, ‘you've got 
us into this scrape; and if you can talk us 
safely out of it I'll say ‘Amen’ to every- 
thing you propose till to-morrow morning, 
provided the flesh is willing. But is this 
the meeting? If so, please inform me how 
to conduct.” 

“There's to be no conducting, for that 
matter, Bell; for I’ve got some new ideas 
that want ventilating. So let us have a talk 
this afternoon, and get a ‘good ready,’ as 
the boys say, to begin.” 

‘*But, my dear,” said Helen, ‘‘I thought 
that was all arranged Tuesday.” 

“No, Helen, not exactly; for after I got 
home up the questions came: ‘ What is this 
for?’ ‘Who is it for?’ and ‘Who is to be- 
long?’ There are six of us here this after- 
noon; and if we get all the girls in our set, 
which is doubtful, do you think this is just 
the thing—to make this a ‘set affair’?” 

Helen's face grew thoughtful as Kate was 
speaking, and, after a moment's pause, an- 
swered: ‘Kate is right. There are plenty 
of girls in this town that we would lose 
nothing and gain much from meeting, and 
in a common cause. So I propose, if we 
have a young ladies’ society, let it belong 
to the town, and not to us; and give every 
one that has a mind to work a welcome, if 
they'll come.” 

Dell sat silent. The spirit of caste was 
strong within her. With all her peculiar 
independence, it was singular how she 
demanded obedience to the letter in all 
matters pertaining to the conventionalities 
she herself rebelled at and at times set 
openly atdefiance. It is often a much easier 
matter to adopt creeds for others than for 
one’s self to abide continually in the spirit of 
acceptance. Her silence, as usual, gave 
color to the speech that followed. The 
pros and cons were discussed vigorously, 
and if not exhaustively as to logic, certain- 
ly as to breath, But the latent good sense 
that so many question girls who shine in 
society as possessing developed itself under 
this searching ordeal, and the unanimous 
decision was that, with enlarged purposes 
and plans, the action should be commensu- 
rate with the motive. But the “how” of it 
was a perplexing problem, until Susie King 
—a sort of Jenny Wren among this flock of 
gay birds, whose quiet sweetness was a 
passport to the hearts and homes of many 
who outshone her in this world’s belongings 
—suggested: ‘‘ Why not invite all the young 
ladies in town, through the papers, to meet 
and organize; and sign our names as a 
committee of invitation.” 

‘** Through the papers!” was Dell’s scorn- 
ful response. ‘‘ That’s the trouble with this 
whole thing—papers and publicity. I hate 
it!” 

But Susie was not easily vanquished. ‘I 
hardly know why you should object so 
strongly, Dell, when every one ef us have 
had our names in the papers after a party 
or reception, describing our very dresses; 
and I have always thought there was more 
danger in offending by omitting the name 
than in giving it.” 

‘Bravo, Susie! There’s logic for you, 
Dell, and a puzzler to answer. I offer my- 
self a willing sacrifice; and, if Susie wants 
my name, she’s welcome to it.” And Kate 
beamed with conscious rectitude. 

Helen’s deliberate affirmative and Bell’s 
good-natured response carried the day. The 
parlors of ‘our church” were suggested as 
the place of meeting, and, with unlimited 
confidence in their ability to secure them, 
the paper was written and signed, while 
Helen and Kate undertook to obtain a 
formal sanction from the trustees and have 
the notice inserted in their weekly and 
daily papers. 

The news spread like wild-fire. Those 
girls start a temperance society! Some 
were simply incredulous; others wholly op- 
posed to the whole proceeding. The friends 
of the young enthusiasts predicted failure, 
because of the outside element antagonistic 
to customs and creeds; and the outsiders 
were equally skeptical, because of their 
want of faith in any enterprise that “ soci- 
ety girls” could undertake, They be- 
wailed the lack of backbone, as they termed 
it; regarding too often the said backbone as 
a purely muscular development. Each 
girl, who being weighed in their balance or 
measured by their often sensible but by no 
means infallible standard and found want- 
ing, was assigned to the condemned list, 
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without a suspicion there might be elements 


numerically, and virtues which even those 
comprehensive adjectives of ‘‘ capable” and 
‘‘gmart” could hardly be claimed as de- 
scribing. 

A third element of discord entered into 
this social and moral problem—a few (and, 
to the honor of the cause be. it spoken, but 
a few) of the ancient temperance workers, 
whose wail had been year after year the 
lack of principle and zeal in the good work 
among the very girls who now so boldly 
came to the front. Alas! for poor human 
nature—instead of giving the right hand of 
fellowship to the young reformers, they 
joined in the common cry against them. 
Condemning their motives with an intem- 
perate zeal, unpleasantly suggestive of in- 
quisitorial racks and thumbscrews, forget- 
ful of past invectives for indifference, they 
were equally profuse in their indiscriminate 
bestowal of the same for officiousness, 
Even as they had sinned in the past in not 
doing, so they sinned equally in the present 
by overdoing. That those same youthful 
sinners should sail into the safe harbor of a 
conciliated public opinion, ‘while their 
bark had been wrecked on the shoals and 
quicksands without, was a climax of ad- 
verse fate they could not and would not 
forgive. 

“‘Didn’t I tell you what that Mrs. Tre- 
maine was?” said Dell, with flashing eyes, 
after a fresh thrust had been dealt them 
under cover by that amiable female, 
‘Didn't I tell you,” answered Kute, ‘‘I’d 
risk her injuring us. And mark my words, 
She’s tempestuous because she’s beat- 
en, and she’s smart enough to see that 
we are not.” Certainly, with all due re- 
spect for temperance societies, it requires a 
stretch of the most fertile imagination to 
fancy them flourishing in the quiet of Eden 
previous to the introduction of that disas- 
trous serpent, Well, ‘‘ the Society,” the one 
exception to all rules, past, present, or to 
come, was organized, and flourished in spite 
of friends and foes. While the croakers 
were exhausting themselves in dismal pre- 
dictions, the girls met, worked, and con- 
quered, Many who a month before were 
strangers, without a thought in common, 
now, with hand joined in hand, heart-beats 
throbbing in unison, battled together for 
the accomplishment of a work grand not 
only in its conception as to results, but 
equally grand in the manner of gaining 
them. ‘‘ To think, Helen, that I’ve lived in 
the same place for years with Amelia Ben- 
ham, and hadn’t the wit to find out what a 
splendid girl she was!” was Kate's confes- 
sion. And the answer was equally earnest. 
“Talk of our giving up by uniting! To 
know as we know now not only Amelia, 
but Mary Erskine, and a dozen others, is 
worth ten times told all that we fancied we 
were sacrificing.” So day after day Kate 
and Amelia, Helen and Mary, without a 
thought of the barrier that had separated 
them all these years, met and worked to- 
gether; and in loving their society had 
learned to love one another. When the 
treasurer informed them that twenty dollars 
were in the treasury, the girls were wild 
with excitement. ‘‘ Todo something!” had 
been their battle-cry; but when the nine- 
teenth century demands progress, it also 
demands dollars and cents, as the means to 
the end. This lesson these girls had 
learned, and their brains and hearts were 
quickened with the question how to gain 
more, that the problem of doing might 
speedily besolved. Entertainment followed 
entertainment. Many who had buried, as 
they imagined, their one talent went to 
work at its resurrection with a will; and 
lo! ten confronted them. Girls who had 
quietly gone the round of duty, and often 
self-denial, with hardly a thought of the 
possibilities of genius, were startled by the 
discovery of possessions of brain and fancy 
and feeling they had not dreamed of. 
Parents gazed with pride at the laurels 
their daughters had won; and in the tem- 
perance work fathers who, if net antagon- 
istic, were, at least, indifferent, now wakened 
into sympathy with an enterprise that had 
crowned their own with artistic success, 
When the tens of dollars had blossomed 
into twenties, and a8 if by magic had mul- 
tiplied to hundreds, then in solemn con. 
clave they met to deliberate, planned to 





of greatness that could not be expressed 





execute; and the action gave the lie to the 


taunts of the d Thomases and re- 
pelled the insinuations of their adversaries. 
The town was once more in a fever of ex- 
citement; for those girls had not only or- 
ganized a temperance society and demol- 
ished with their own hands the barriers in 
which their souls had once delighted, but 
now had actually started a Public Reading- 
room, 

‘‘ Our Reading-room! girls,” said one to 
another, with sparkling eye and triumphant 
voice. It was the benediction of the angels. 
When the happy band stood together, the 
afternoon of its completion, surveyed the 
cheerful rooms, with their pretty adornings, 
tables, chairs, and pictures, papers, maga- 
zines, and flowers (for what happiness is 
complete without their presence?); when gift 
after gift from generous donors was re- 
ceived, and appropriated with almost a 
shout of welcome, and in the midst was 
placed the symbol of their loyalty, the sign 
of their consecration, the once despised 
but now thrice-honored pledge, then Gol- 
conda’s wealth was dim beside their rich 
possessions. Each an heiress in her own 
right, crowned with the success that faith 
and work bestow, they waited to give in 
measure and in kind even as they received. 


They had a reception! All were invited, 
The rooms were crowded to overflowing with 
the best people (best in the truest sense of 
the word) of their town. If any came to 
censure, they were silenced without a word. 
In those brilliant rooms that evening many 
names were placed on that simple pledge: 
names of lovers, who loved none the less 
tenderly for the written testimony that bore 
witness to the strength that made them 
men; names of sons, over whom mothers’ 
hearts had yearned and for whom fathers’ 
heads had bowed in the anguish of a 
quenched and dying hope; young husbands, 
who had laughed at the bondage of the 
radicals, as they termed it, succumbed be- 
fore the magnetism of numbers, and, with 
a half protest, placed their names beside 
hers who had longed, but almost hopelessly, 
for the fulfillment of her dreams, In gay 
song, joyous laughter, and merry feasting 
the evening passed. The gmorrow brought 
with it renewed labor, for step by step they 
had accomplished, and the stepping was the 
only surety of reward, Not always eager, 
the clouds followed the sunshine, and there 
were days when the song of the victor was 
not so jubilant; but still it was the song of 
victory. 

Practical as enthusiastic, those girls had 
learned the secret that many a life is 
wrecked for want of knowing; that nothing 
so enervates purpose and paralyzes effort as 
a depleted treasury. The cry that the funds 
were low was ever an incentive to action, 
and renewed exertions never failed to create 
renewed interest. With such a record in 
the past, surely, none will fail to predict for 
them a prosperous and successful future. 
One more reception, and then we leave 
them. Our heroines stood as sentinels at 
the post of duty. Tables bright with 
flowers and decked with all the pretty 
things of home belongings they could gather 
—waited in the pause for the last look at the 
refreshment-room before the throng arrived. 
As the signal was given, ‘‘The guests are 
coming,” Kate, beaming with the conscious- 
ness of the possession of some happy 
secret, whispered mysteriously to Helen: 

“‘There’s something sure to happen to- 
night.” 

‘““What do you mean by something?” 
was the practical response. 

“Wait, and if you don’t see I’il tell you 
But I hardly think you'll need my services.” 

Later, as Helen stood quietly doing and 
not altogether quietly thinking, the past 
few months rose up before her. Somehow 
she was haunted by the memory of that sad 
Thanksgiving Eve. She had not seen Henry 
Ludlow since then. She had heard of him, 
but in a casual way; heard how well he was 
doing in one of those Western towns, the 
cities of refuge to so many in our land. But 
her heart ached for more definite tidings. 
The motive power behind her action almost 
unconsciously had been that, in working 
for the cause now so dear to her heart, she 
was working for the absent. 

“As a poor mother said, when after a fear- 
ful battle and her son not heard from— 
living or dead, she knew not—to some one 
who, finding her busy sending supplies to 
the front, questioned, ‘“‘How can you en- 
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dure to work in such suspense?” answered: 
“How could I endure without it?” So 
Helen felt; and the hope deferred was 
easier to bear because of the help of present 
action. She heard her name as in a dream; 
and still as if she dreamed she saw beside 
her one who was not long absent from her 
thoughts. Her innate dignity and self-con- 
trol came to her rescue, and with a smile 
of welcome she gave her hand to Henry 
Ludlow. ‘Quietly they talked; and as she 
heard how the knowledge of that band of 
girls working in his native place had been 
the stronghold in many an hour of tempta- 
tion, she could find no words to tell the 
gratitude that filled her soul. None were 
needed. But when they parted that same 
night, and, asking the question his heart had 
been longing to have answered for many a 
weary month—whether, the past being for- 
given, not forgotten, the future, with its 
promise, might not be shared together—do 
you wonder that she answered ‘‘ Yes”? 





PUZZLEDOM. 
Communtoations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 
WORD CHANGES. 

Keep the same prefix; but change the re- 
mainder of the word and make to run away 
mean to come back again, to write, to liedown, 
to decline to rest, to rescue, to take back, to 
purify, to take away; also an enemy, & sum- 
ming up, a voucher, and a withdrawing. 





WORD SQUARE. 
1, Are you one? 
2. Of course, you are not one. 
8. If so, it would not be my third to Mr. 
Darwin. Dotty. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES. 
ANOTHER ANSWER TO KITCHEN PUZZLB. 
I too walked in the kitchen, 

Like the vain fly in the fable, 

And the first thing I set eyes on 
Was a great big kitchen fable. 

Then the poker and the dipper 

And the holder I espied, 

While the coal stood in the scuttle, 
Tongs and shovel by its side. 

The bright new pan upon the wall 
Of the black and homely spider 
Was making fun. ‘ And did sne toms 
She could take a place beside her ?’’ 
The ladle— she was whispering 

All her secrets to the sieve 

About the very sad-irons. 

She'll not keep them, I believe, 

But will tell them to the towel, 
Hung high upon the roller ; 

For never was there known a sieve 
Could keep a thing was tol’ her. 
The pail upon the dresser-top 
Feared the jars would fall upon her, 
And bring down on the heads of all 
Much mischief and dishonor. 
Within the mill the coffee 

Kept up a constant chatter, 
. While the fork had constant brotls 
About each little matter. 

The tub and spoon were quiet, 

And the tunnel in its place, 

While above was hung the grater, 
Quite dark and coarse of face ; 
And the many-holed skimmer 

By the saucer stood, I knew ; 

And the skillet-—surely that 

Had been used to many a stew. 
Then, standing quite demurcly, ‘ 
A fat stone jug I found, 

Though the chopper and the tumbler 
Had been jigging round and round. 
The steamer, too, was merry, 

And the basin was quite bright, 
Until cook put the ham on 


For dinner that same night. v.W.B. 


EGG PROBLEMS. 
Let z = number of eggs that are sold for 
12 cents. 


Then —— = price each egg sold for, and 
z 


= = price one dozen eggs sold for. 


Then, by the condition of the question, if 2 
less eggs are sold for 12 cents, it increases the 
rate > cent per dozen. Therefore, we have 

1 


—— = price of eggs per dozen when 2 less 


z—2 
are sold for 12 cents. 
Then from the above we find 
144 14 


—+1=— 
z 
Clearing this equation of fractions, we obtain 
g2 — 2x = 288, 
z= 18, 


5 
1 = S.cente; price per dean 
* Looms Waient, 
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as tothe mathematical manner in which these 
wives found their own husbands,'we give the 
following solution by ‘‘ X. L.’’: 

The number of shillings spent by each is a 
square number ; and the difference between the 
number of shillings spent by a man and his 
wife = 63 shillings. The lowest square num- 


MANUFACTURER OF 
bers whose difference is 68 are 64 and 1; the 
next, 144 and 81. Let us say, then, that one 
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inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fifty News- 
papers. 
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0 man Klaus and the first woman Gertrude. Sup- 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultitral Biitor wit bé glad t-veceive any 
hints or suggestions that will mabe this department 
Ne tothose af our Subsortbers sho are 


ed. 
AMONG THE RARER EVERGREENS. 





To such admirers of choice evergreens as 
have already embellished their grounds with 
the well-known species, and are turning atten- 
tion tothe rarer kinds, I would warmly com- 
mend the resinous-seeded cypresses of Japan. 
This is a group of beautiful forms that for 
several years have been affording, I might say, 
entire satisfaction throughout the Middle 
States. They really belong to the Cupressus, 
or true cypresses; but, from the fact that the 
seed-coats are furnished with numerous resin- 
ous vescicles, modern writers have generally 
adopted the name given them by foreign bot- 
anists—viz., Rhetinispora, from ‘“ rhetine,’’ 
resin, and ‘‘spore,’? a seed. Unfortunately, 
the same character is found on other species 
of cypress, and severa! of these plants are mere 
sports of Nature, without any claim to a spe- 
cific distinction. So much for their scientific 
character. That they are worthy of a prom- 
inent positidnon the finest lawn in our Coun- 
try everyone thust admit. The first plant be- 
longing to this group was introduced into the 
United States some twenty years or more ago, 
and was distribited by the Agricultural De- 
partment, through members of Congress, as 
the Thuja Japonica, or Japan Arbor Vitw. This 
is the Retinispora obtusa of our present collec- 
tions, and certainly promises at no distant day 
to become one of the finest evergreens for 
this country. Hardy, of rapid growth, grace- 
ful in habit, and of pleasing color, little re- 
mains to be destred, In fits native country it 
forms entire forests in the mountains, afford- 
ing excellent timber, and attains the hight of 
from 70 to 100 feet, with a straight stem from 
8 to 5 feet in diameter at the base. 

Another execllent species is the Pea-fruited 
Retinispora—R. pisifera of Siebold ; so named 
on account of its small globose cones, not un- 
like peas, This tree resembles the above in 
some of its parte; but forms a smaller-sized 
specimen, is more dense in structure, more 
graceful in form, and is equally hardy. It is 
questionable whether there are any good 
species beyond the two foregoing, and whether 
all the others are not mere forms of these; in 
fact, mere sports. The Fern-like Retinispora 
(R. filicoides) is one of the curious yet elegant 
varieties whose parentage is doubtful. It par- 
takes of the character of the 2. obtusa ; but 
appears dwarf in habit, of adeep glossy green 
color, compact in growth, and numerous com- 
pound branchlets, resembling the fronds of 
some rich dark-green fern. The Thread-like 
Retinispora (22, fllifere) possesses many excel- 
yent characters, and no defects of which Iam 
aware. According to the writers on Japanese 
trees, this species attains a hight of fifty 
feet; but with us it has the character of a 
dwarf, spreading, corfpact bush, with long, 
curving, cord-like branches. Ite elegant 
appearance causes it to be very popular in the 
gardens about Yeddo, in Japan. AR. leptoclada, 
although not so attractive as any of the fore- 
going, is very distinct and quite neat in growth. 
It forms a dense shrub of a peculiar grayish 
tint, with two decided characters in its small, 
neat foliage. - It ig entirely hardy. 

The Lyeopodium-like .Retinispora (R. lyco- 
podioides) is second to no other in the list for its 
peculiar and remarkable beauty. Itis one of 
Fortune’s introductions from Japan into En- 
gland, only dating back to the year 1861; and 
yet it has proved entirely hardy and taken a 

foremost place in the collections of rare and 
elegint conifers. It4s said to make a tall tree 
in the gardens of Yeddo; but our specimens 
exhibit a decided dwarfed character, with re- 
markable dark-green, glossy leaves, densely ar- 
ranged all round the branchlets. One of the 
most useful forms for general planting, and 
one, too, that has been pretty well dissemin- 
ated, is that known as the Plume-like Retini- 
spora (22. plumosa). It attains the hight of a 
large shrub, with numerous short, slender 
branchlets, covered with small awl-shaped, 
etiff, spreading, light-green leaves. In outline 
it is erect, very compact, and with a certain 
graceful or fern-like structure. Being readily 
propagated from cuttings, it is now becoming 
quite plentiful in many of the nurseries. The 

prettily variegated form of the above, known 

a8 2. plumosa aurea (or Golden Retinispora), is 
one of the most popular, and justly so, too, of 

‘ll our golden-tinted small conifers. As both 

0) these y evergreen shrubs have behaved 

80 Wall Yor Several Years past in our 

climatt’ wé may reasonably hope that our gar- 

deners Wi] make a more general. use of them 
in the future, 


are two very distinet plants introduced 


leaved Retinispora, 2. Sguarrosa, one, and 
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the better plant by far, was sent out from 
Japan by John Gould Veitch. This is a fine 
grower, with long, slender shoots and pale, 
glaucous follage ; while the other is a dwarf, 
compact, heath-like plant, in the way of the 
Tom Thumb Arbor Vite. The former is en- 
tirely reliable, very distinct and attractive, and 
can be highly recommended ; while the latter 
is rather uncertain and not remarkably hand- 
some. Of later years our own collector, Mr. 
Thomas Hogg, bas introduced several elégant 
novelties belonging to this genus; but, as 
they have yet to be more generally tested, I 
refrain from lauding them at present, although 
they certainly embrace many most excellent 
features, which promise much for our future 
collections, There are also a few other varie- 
ties—some of which are quite dwarf, others 
variegated, etc.—that are only adapted to the 
collections of the curious in such matters; 
therefore a full description of each is unneces- 
sary here. To obtain a large stock of the 2. 
obtusa and 2. pisifera, the preferable plan is to 
collect the seeds and sow in the fall, in light 
sandy soil, giving them the protection of a cold- 
frame during winter and shading during sum- 
mer. But all may be grown from cuttings, 
with greater or less ease. Grafting on both 
the Chinese and American Arbor Vite will 
soon give us good specimen plants.—Jostuan 
Hoopes, in “ Weekly Tribune.” 





TRANSFERRING BEES FROM BOX 
TO MOVABLE COMB HIVES. 





TRANSFERRING bees from a box or log to 
movable frames is considered by many persons 
@ very serious job, while in reality it is one of 
the simpler mechanical operations of the api- 


All that is necessary is to protect the face 

with a good bee-veil and to be armed witha 

smoker. This disposes of the dangerous part of 

the business. 

In the second place, we must have the proper 

tools. These consist of a good table-knife, a 

hatehet, chisel, large awl, and a board some- 

what larger than the frame to which the combs 

are to be transferred. 

The best time for transferring ig when fruit- 
trees bloom, as then the hives contain the least 

honey and the colony will be able to procure 

supplies to build up the combs, and the opera- 

tor will suffer no inconvenience from robber 

bees. For this work a fine day should be 

chosen and the work performed in the. shade. 

When ready to commence, the bees in the 

box should be treated to several puffs of smoke 

blown in at the entrance, As soon as the bees 
retreat and commence to move upward, gently 
invert the hive and carry it to the place selected 
for the operation. Now with hatchet and 
chisel remove one side and draw out the cross- 

piece, then place alongside a box or table just 
as high as the hive. On this box place your 
driving-box or hive, and move it over the hive 
80 as to cover about half of the mouth. By this 
time the bees will have filled themselves with 
honey and are ready to travel. A few puffs of 
smoke blown in at lower edge of combs will 
cause them to hurry up. As soon as most of 
the bees are up in the driving-box, with your 
table-knife cut out the first comb and lay on your 
transferring board, which should be covered 
with several thicknesses of woolen cloth; then 
lay on your frame and mark off the proper size 
and cut to fit. Several holes should be made 
in each side of the frame with the awl. Place 
the frame around the comb and fasten by in- 
seriing wooden pins, through the awl-holes in 
the frame, into the comb. When well fastened, 
raise one side of the transferring board until 
the frame is ‘‘ right side up,’’ and then place it 
carefully in the new hive. Proceed this way 
until all the combs are transferred, always 
being careful not to invert any combs; but 
fasten in the frame with the same side up as in 
the old hive. Drone-comb should be rejected; 
but all good pieces ‘of worker-comb can be 
spliced and held in place with sharpened pins. 
If wood pins will not hold the combs firm 
enough, woolen yarn tightly drawn around the 
frame will aid materially. This can be cut and 
drawn out in a few days. 

While this is done a box must be placed on 
the old stand, to entertain the returning bees 
until the new hive is in position. 

As soon as the combs are all transferred, 
place. the new hive on the stand previously 
occupied by the bees, place a board or sheet in 
front, and pour your bees from your driving- 
box on to this, and they will soon rush in and 
get. to work, cleaning up and fastening the 
combs. 

Should ubtavetible weather set in, you must 
feed until supplies can be gathered. In a few 
days examine and see that the combs are fast- 

ad aiid in. order, Should any be out 

of place, they must be straightened. This seldom 
unless the work is done carelessly, Care 
must be taken so as not to lose or injure the 
queeh.—H. H, Furox, ia “Beientific Farmer. ” 
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country under the name of Squarrose- 
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CULTIVATION OF CROPS. 





Tue cultivation of crops is esseatiél, for 
many reasons. . The principal one, however, as 
generally understood, is for the purpose of 
killing weeds. This, however, while of great 
importance, is at the same time not more essen- 
tial than that the surface of the soil be kept 
thoroughly friable and in a well pulverized 
state. 
It is this thoroughly friable condition that 
enables the soil to absorb beat, and retain it 
with the least loss. It also allows free pre- 
colation of water, and if the subsoil be not im- 
previous this does not render the sofl cold, 
It is evaporation by the surface from inert 
water below that keeps a solid cold. A soil 
sodden from constant moisture cannot be 
warmed by the rays of the sun. In fact, such a 
soil, if shaded, retains its heat better thanwhen 
not shaded; for one reason, from the fact that 
evaporation is neither so constant nor so 
strong. 
The principal object, therefore, in the 
cultivation of what are usually denominated 
hioed crops; fs to so keep the soil stirred as to 
rénder ft alwitys loose, friable, and mellow, that 
the air heated by the rays of the sun may 
thoroughly permeate it. In planting, some 
breaking of the roots after the plants have 
obtained vigor ig not injurious, since the cut 
surfaces immediately throw out additional 
feeding roots; nevertheless, this plan of 
cultivation fs not one to be commended, since 
cultivation should not be at a depth to reach 
the roots of the crop to any considerable 
extent. 
The principal value in cultivation is while 
yet the plants are young. So far as corn is con- 
cerned, a light, sharp harrow {s the best imple- 
ment until the crop is strong enough 80 that 
the plants will bear the cultivator, Many per- 
sons will not use the harrow, for-fear of tear- 
ing out the corn. If the soi) is dry enough to 
work and not more than ordinarily fall of 
trash, little or no damage will be done; but the 
whole ground will be stirred and the weeds 
just appearing above ground will be thereafter 
eradicated, so that. the crop may easily be 
thereafter kept ahead of the weeds. 
In the cultivation of garden crops, or all 
that class of plants of very delicate growth 
while young, the cultivation must of necessity 
be light next the plants. To attain this, an 
miust»be.used that will not cast 
earth, but simply move ft. In tlifs we have 
been most successful with an implement with a 
thin eutting-edge running vertically next to 
the plants, and the foot or horizontal side of 
which simply scarifies the soil; that fs, lifte a 
slice and drops it immediately behind, in a 
more or less pulverized, state. A number of 
hand implements are now made that do this 
nicely, and which with care may be fun within 
an eighth of an inch of the plants. Later we 
have adopted the pldnof using small plows, 
very long in the point, and landside, to throw 
the earth toward the middle of the row. As 
it passes from between the plows a winged 
narrow shovel catches the-earth‘and -epreads it 
emoothly back. In this way a crop, where 
the rows are straight and of uniform width 
one with the other, may be cultivated in the 
most perfect manner, and a root crop may be 
attained at a cost that will surprise those who 
have worked undef the hoe and hand-weeding 
eystem.—Prairie Farmer. 
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THE STOMACH OF THE HORSE. 


Tux horse’s stomach has a capacity of only 
about sixteen quarts, while that of the ox has 
two hundred and fifty. In the intestines this 
proportion is reversed, the horse having a ca- 
pacity of one hundred and ninety quarts, against 
one hundred of the ox. The ox and most other 
animals have a gall-bladder for the retention of 
a part of the bile secreted during digestion, The 
horse has none, and the bile flows directly into 
the intestine as fast as secreted. This construc- 
tion of the digestive apparatus indicates that 
the horse was formed to eat slowly and digest 
continually bulky and innutritious food. When 
fed on hay, it passes very rapidly through the 
stomach into the intestine. The horse can eat 
but five pounds of hay in an hour, which is 
charged, during mastication, with four times 
its weight of saliva. Now, the stomach, to di- 
gest it well, will contain but about ten quarts, 
and when the animal eats one-third of his daily 
ration, or seven pounds, on one and one-half 
hours, he has swallowed, atleast, twostomachs, 
full of hay and saliva, one of these having passed 
to the intestine. Observation has shown that 
the food is passed tothe intestine by the stom- 
ach in the order in which it is received. If we 
féed a horse ‘six quarts of oats, it will just fill 
his stomach, and if as soon as he finishes this 
we feed him the above ration of seven pounds 
of hay, he will eat sufficient in three-querters 
of an hour to have foreed the oats intirely out 
of his stomach into the intestine. As it is the 
office of the stomach to digest the nitrogenous 
»parte of ithe feed, and as a stomachful of oats 
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the same amount of hay, it {s certain that either 
the stomach must secrete the gastric juice five 
times as fast, which is hardly possible, or it 
must retain this food five times as long. By 
feeding the oats first, it can only be retained 
long enough for the proper digestion of hay; 
consequently, it seems logical, when feeding a 
concentrated food like oats, with a bulky one 
like hay, to feed the latter first, giving the grain 
the whole time between the repasts to be di- 
gested.— Colvin, 
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PROLONGING THE BLOOM. 





No plant can continue in bloom if Nature is 

permitted to do her work completely, for the 

going to seed exhausts the energies of any sub- 

ject and stops everything else. By constantly 

removing decaying flowers before a seed-pod 

can swell the growth of the plant and the con- 

tinued development of new buds and flowers 
upon the new growth are matters of course. 

Try the experiment upon the China rose. Two 
cottages, having fine plants covering their fronts, 

being in the hands of two different persons, 
frequently exhibit the most striking contrast— 
one a mass of flowers, while the other is bare; 
and those who pay no attention to the cause 
are, nevertheless, often surprised at the fact. 

If they would look a little further into the mat- 
ter, they would observe that the one is loaded 
with hips or seed-vessels, which are swelling in 
great numbers, while on the other not a solitary 
berry could be seen. In the one case every 
bloom was trimmed off as fast as it faded; in 
the other they took their chance. 80 it will be 
found in many other cases, It is only necessary 
to cut away the dead flowers, and the season of 
bloom will be prolonged.—The Farm. 





BANTAMS. 


THE Bulletin says that one desirable feature 
in regard to Bantams is that they are eminent- 
ly useful pets; for they are invariably good 
layers of large eggs, no matter what the breed, 
and their small, plump bodies are most deli- 
cious eating, The surplus stock each year can 
always be disposed of at a fair price, if one 
has any hesitancy in serving them upon the» 
table; and thus they prove themselves more 
than self-sustaining. This is more than’can 
be said of most other pets. 
aE ene  eRR 
A VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 
It is said that a “Tady ft in Springneid 
achusetts, has been making: some:in 
experiments in putting up canned goods with- 
out cooking. Heating the fruit tends more or 
less to the injury -of the flavor, and the lady 
referred to has found that by filling the cans 
with fruit and then with pure cold water, and 
allowing them to stand until all the confined 
air has escaped, the fruit will, if then sealed 
perfectly, keep indefinitely, without | change or 
loss of original flavor. 
a 


TO PREVENT LETTUCE SEEDING. 


A Geritan gatdener {é reported as ‘saying 
that he prevents let{uce from running to seed 
by drawing a knife through one-half of the stem 
to which the head is attached. This weakens 


the plant by depleting it of its sap, yet leaves 
enough to keep it fresh and growing for an- 
other week or two. 
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~ WROUGHT-IRON. 








for Residences, Parks, Court-Houses, Cemeteries, etec., 
Cresting, Balcony Railing, Window-Guards, Weather- 
Vanes, Iron Bedsteads, Wire Counter Rafling, Iron 
and Brass Wire Cloth, Wire Rope, Wire Signs, Wire 
Flower-Pot Stands, Wire Summer- ‘Houses, Iron and 
Wire Settees and Chairs, Manufactured at : 


E. T. BARNUM'S WIRE WORKS, 


27, 29, and 31 Woodward Aveuue, 
DETROIT, MICH, 


THE CORTLAND WAGON 








received the only Medal for Platform Spring Wagon 
at the Pafis Exposition, 1878. Also first premium at 
every State and County Fair at which they were ex- 
hibited, 


making a specialty of Platform Spring W: 
topstinen ai one tonalt for madufacturing and one 
many y y ‘experience in the 
= 7° luce a Wi which A : durability, « rate, 
and fin ‘agon oO! 

inthe ward ‘Address 


Cortland Wagon Manufactur'g Co., 


CORTLAND, N, Y. 


FARMER FAVORITE CIDER 


WINE MILE. 
BUY THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


It is the Simplest, Neatest,and Best built. It will 
grind faster, work easier, requires less power to run 
it, has less bolts, and is the least Mable to get out of 
order of any Mill made, 


Higganum Manuf'g Corporation, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 
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ENDORSED FOR THIRTY YEA: 
This Water contains 5 grains Iedine and 
14 grains Bromide in each quart. 


Sold on Draught and in Bottles 
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BLOOD AND BONES 
Cattle Slaughtered i in New York. 
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ed by one patient to another 
Moore’s 
Pilules, 


have become the most 
popular medicine of the 
day, and are recognized as 
the only Sure Cure for 


chills and all malarial 
diseases, 


Sold by Druggists, 


See pamphlet 


“Dr. 0. C. Moore on Malaria,” 
68 Gertlandt Street, New York. 
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SARATOGA, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring is an 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving and 
invigorating the spirits, appetite, and general health 
in a remarkable manner, 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of sodium 
and bicarbonate of Magnesia, 622 grains to each gal 
lon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without debilitating. At the same time, it does not 
contain an eweess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral! waters often renders them dras- 
tic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the nse of the pump being dispensed with, the water is 
préserved in all its purity and strength. Great care has 
been taken to protect the Spring from all tmpurities. 





For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

‘free in New York and Brooklyzi at Sara- 
mat Ronve poems dteation, Address 

Congress and Empire Spring C 
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MIDDLETOWN PLATE GOMPAIT'S 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
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for marking any Fabrice with a common pen, with- 
@ut a preparation. 
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THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


every quart of which contains the vita) nutritive quel. 
ities in one bushel of wheat, in quid form, extracted 
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Fowler's ‘Metallic Mattress 


Most Elastic, the Chea st, and the 
Beast in the orld. 


SPRINGS OF TEMPERED CAST STEEL. 
Will Last a Lifetime. 

a ped to any part of the United States free of 

A ents "Wanted Everywhere, 
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No. 61 G Brooklyn, E. D. 
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RENT PAID TWO YEARS AND A HALF BUYS AN ORGAN. 


The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., 


whose Cabinet or Parlor Organs are acknowledged to be UN: 
EQUALED IN EXCELLENCE, having received the HIGHEST 
HONORS at EVERY WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
FOR THIRTEEN YEARS, and being the ONLY AMERICAN OR- 
GANS WHICH HAVE RECEIVED SUCH AT ANY, now Offer them not 
only for cash, but also on the following VERY EASY TERMS 
OF PAYMENT: 

They will rent an organ with the agreement that when the 
whole amount of rent paid equals the value of the organ it 
shall become the property of the party hiring it, without fur- 
ther payment. The rent per quarter, payable in advance, is 
one-tenth of the value of the organ, so that ten quarterly pay- 
ments complete its purchase. Or, payments may be made 
monthly, if preferred. 

This plan presenta two very important advan’ 
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is unequaled at this trying season of the year. Little 
children suffer and often die for want of suitable 


nourishment. It is the best and safest daily d tor 
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Diarrhoea, ete. it will often do more than 
WOOLWICH & CO. on every label. 
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SHCVER-PLITED WARE. 


PORCELAIN-LIN LINED 


ICE - PITCHERS, 


1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 


Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks, Table 
Cutlery, etc. 


No. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Whitcomb’s- s Remedy 


ASTHN MA, 


Rose Cold and Hay Fever. 


Fee ae Sin et 

The late Jonas Whitcomb of Boston, 
visited Europe a few years since for 
the benefit of his health, which was 
impaired by frequent attacks of Spas- 
modic Asthma, hile under the treat- 
ment of an yosiat German physician 
his asthma di 
the recipe which “vy voll ye much for 
him. This remedy has been used in 
thousands of the worst cases with aston- 
ishing and uniform success. Itcontains 

no talurious properties whatever, 





TESTIMONIALS. 


St. Louis, Nov. 10, : 
Messrs. J. BURNETT & Co. Th 

relief the Jonas Whitcomb’s Asthma 
Remedy afforded me was _ perfect; I 
have not had a bad night chee 
it, and I have in no case fi 
relief until your Remedy came 
I most cheerfully recommend tt to 
one troubled with Hay Foneney'ibtoess 
for it is, the only remedy ever used by 
me with any aes effects. 


weit Wie 1, MASON 
ss i apna treet. 


Messrs. Josue 3 & CC 
i se a & ‘nas = 


Bemedy ~~ 
received ‘tm: Wry religh, dd would 
most eto Fecomumnet) 4 to any 
person trou wit a ver or 
Asthma. . R. SHERMAN. 
180 Ellis Ave, CHICAGO, Tut. 












Jonas, 


_ For sale by all reapectable 


CURE BY ABSOR TION: 


‘We do not care to ask ik readers to contrary to 
their fudgment as to what Is good for em , but, when 
you think you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 


thet CAP EETMOAL DE, 


“SAPANULE,” 


Get a bgttlé and test its | lo it 
eon d= hi , 









cannot 
SAPANULE is “It ie wcertain and 
We tase he Whoudloda, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bage ot Backache, and Héadatke. No prepara- 
tion ever offered to the public is so prompt and sure 
} im euriny ond healing all nccidents to the Myjag organ- 
ism, - Wounds, Brutsés, Sprains,’Sores, new or old, 


Pint and Quart Bottles; 6@ cents and $1. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


SAMUEL GERRY & COMPANY, 
PROPRIETORS, 


237 Broadway, New York. 


























Bruen Soa 
Pack Dice 
Batol Plbin 





business or 


oon me 







ry =m vo age : 2 as : 
, SARRIA LAGE made! Gre 
lence ay for 
ERIE CHAIR €O., Erie, Pa. 








: Pa | cards labels dc. (Self-inker eh 












“THE MACKINNON PE 


lf 














The Only Conical - Pointed, 
D 


NX 


D. MACKINNON 2Cco., 
200 Broadway, N,.¥. 
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Tum InpErexpe@??* Paes, Nos. 21 AnD 23 Rose StrReet. 
















